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‘Ts extensive peregrination related in this volume took 

place in the years 1805 and 1806; when the occupation 
of the Continent by the French army, though not so exclusive 
as it soon afterward became, obliged those whe wished to go 
by land to Constantinople to follow the circuitous route of 
Germany, Poland, and Moldavia. Such was the predica- 
ment of Dr. Neale; who left London to repair to his station 
at the Turkish capital in July 1805, taking his passage from 
Harwich to Husum, and travelling by Hamburgh, Berlin, 
Dresden, Prague, and Vienna. In this last-mentioned city, 
hearing that the road by eer was extremely disagree- 
able, he proceeded through Silesia, Galicia, and Moldavia, 
until he arrived near the confluence of the Pruth with the 
Danube; where, confiding himself to one of the petty barks 
of the country, on by Greeks, he was carried by 
water to Constantinople. 

Passing over the early part of Dr..N.’s route, which Has 
been so often described by other travellers, we shall make our 
first halt at Brunn, a considerable town in Moravia, close to 
which is the famous Austrian fortress of Spielberg. On visiting 
this prison, the author was surprized at its small size, con- 
sidering that it is destined for the reception of the majority 
of criminals in the whole empire of Austria: but, he adds, 
‘ it is a mortifying comparison to make, though not less 
true, that more crimes are committed within a single English 
county in twelve months, than throughout the whole extent 
of Austria in two years.’ No documents or calculations are 
produced in support of this sweeping as well as ‘ mortifying’ 
statement; and we cannot but doubt whether it be accurate, 
Qur chief inducement, however, for’ taking notice-of Brann 
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is to remark its growing ‘consequence as a manufacturing 
town; the fact being, according to Dr. N., that it is quickly 
bécomihg ‘thé Leeds of Austria.’ In so commercial a cdun- 
try as ours, a rivalry of this nature in a foreign kingdom is 
a topic of interest, and we shall therefore quote the present 
account of Brunn: | ney 


‘ Of late years several manufactories of fine woollen cloths and 
kerseymeres have been established here, and are now in a very 
flourishing condition, government having granted to them many 
important privileges, and being occupied in devising measures for 
their benefit; so that from the local advantages of the city, the 
command of running streams, fuel, &c., there is every reason for 
supposing, that the manufactures of Brunn will both extend and 
rapidly acquire great repute throughout Germany and Italy. The 
three principal establishments are-those of the Baron de Mund, 
Mr. Biegmann, and Mr. Offermann. The first named gives em- 
ployment to upwards of five thousand workmen, and sells cloths 
annually to the amount of one million of florins, or about one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. Mr. Biegmann keeps in pay 
two thousand two hundred workmen. In the works under the 


‘management. of Mr. Offermann, ‘the scissars for shearing the 


broad cloth are set in motion by water wheels: one wheel driving 
ten: pairs of shears. The articles fabricated, consist of swan-skins, 
rattines, and kerseymeres. In the work-shops belonging to M. 
Seitter are also made Turkish bonnets or calpacs, which are sent 
to Constantinople, Salonica, and Smyrna. Dyeing is likewise 
carried on to a great extent at Brunn: and the colours there 
produced, are celebrated throughout Germany for their brilliancy 
and durability. The principal dyer is named Schoelli, and he has 
amongst his workmen several Englishmen. In his vats they prin- 
‘cipally dye scarlets. All the broad cloths and kerseymeres woven 
throughout Moravia, are sent to Brunn to be dyed, coming even 
from Bochtiltz in the vicinity of Znaim, which. place alone pro- 
duces woollen cloths to the amount of. several millions annually. 
The finest of the Moravian kerseymeres are produced at Teltsh, 
where there are upwards of thirty looms for superfine cloths, ten 
for kerseymeres, and twenty for coarser woollens. Latterly the 
English machinery both for spinning and shearing has been intro- 
duced there, which has thrown two-thirds of the workmen out of 
employment, their numbers being reduced from eighteen to six 
hundred. But the largest woollen factory in Moravia is situated 
at Machrishneustadt, near Olmutz, where one hundred and eighty 
Jooms produce annually cloths to the amount of one hundred and 
forty thousand florins, or about twelve thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-three pounds sterling. This factory maintains large 


.warehouses both at Vienna and Brunn, and sends goods into 
Galitzia, Poland, Russia, Hungary, and Transylvania. The 


Moravian fleeces produce the finest wool known in Austria, but 


‘the. supply being inadequate, the deficiency is furnished from 
‘Russia en 


Poland, which, in return, carry back large quantities of 
manu- 
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manufactured goods. The establishments for spinning cotton 
thread are also extending themselves throughout Moravia, where 
there are upwards of ten mills, besides some in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Vienna. At Lettowitz, near Brunn, is a manu- 
factory employing two thousand persons, and producing threads 
to the amount of thirty thousand florins annually, or nearly two 
thousand pounds Sterling. In aid, too, of these infant manufac- 
tories of cotton, the dyers of Moravia practise the dyeing of 
Turkey or madder-red, and the government has extenitled to this 
branch also every possible encouragement. Here is likewise a 
silk mill, but its size is very small. Thus, within a few years, 
Moravia has become as industrious as Silesia and Bohemia, and 
its factories are equal in extent and utility; while its situation is 
so very centrical, that it can, with equal facility, send its goods, 
by means of excellent roads, to the sea-ports of Trieste and 
Venice, on the Adriatic, or to the fairs of Poland and Russia: 
Brunn is the centre and emporium of this commerce, which is 
chiefly transacted by means of four annual fairs, occurring every 
three months, and continuing four weeks at a time. The goods 
are carried away on small light waggons, and the roads are kept 
in good repair. There are no canals, and only one navigable 
river in Moravia, namely, the Morava or river Murch. 

‘ The city of Brunn owes its name as well as its importance to 
the springs of excellent water with which it is surrounded, and 
which supply its factories and dyeing vats. Brunn or Briun 
(Sclav.) signifying a source or spring of water. ‘Two small rivers 
called the Schwartz-a (black water) and the Swita-a (white 
water) arise from these springs, and flow round the town. Its 
population is about eighteen thousand souls.’ 


We now proceed to notice the author’s observations on 
the south of Poland. Nothing can be more wretched. than 
the condition of the Polish peasantry, even in the provinces 
that have been subject for the last forty years to Prussia and 
Austria. In short, though Dr. N., a native of the sister 
island, is no stranger to ardent feelings in the cause of na- 
tional independence, he considers the partition of Poland, 
and its transfer to more civilized powers, as the most effectual 
means of redeeming it from barbarism. In Galicia, the ad- 
ministration of justice, the state of the public roads, and 
other departments managed by the Austrians, have experi- 
enced a very visible improvement ; while the condition of the 
natives, as far as it. regards their personal exertions or. antient 
habits, is miserable in the extreme. . 


* In a country like Poland, where wood is plentiful, and stone, 
partion freé-stone, very scarce, it may be presumed that lo 
huts‘are the general «lwellings of the peasantry, and that archi- 
tecture is ‘still in its infancy. In fact every peasant is his own 
mason. Armed with a hatchet he enters the nearest wood, and 
having felled such trees as he chooses to sele¢t, he carries them 
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to the area of his future dwelling, and splits each trunk intotwo 

beams. Four large stones mark out the corners of an oblong 

square, and constitute the basis upon which the hut is raised, by 

placing the beams in horizontal layers, with the flat sides in- 

wards ; a sort of mortice being. cut in each about half a foot from 

the end to receive the connecting beams. A sort of cage is thus 

formed of small dimensions, generally about twelve feet by six, 

and moss is thrust in between the logs to-exclude the wind and 
rain. ‘Two openings, however, are left;. one of which serves for a 

door, andthe other, with the addition of a few panes of glass or 

a couple of sheets.of oiled paper, forms a windew. At one of 
the corners within, are placed four upright posts, round which 

are entwined. some twigs covered. with mud-and clay, to-form a 

square area into which is built an oven or furnace of the same 

materials ; this, when hard and dry, serves the peasant for kitchen, 

chimney, stove, and bed. The roof is closed in with rafters and 
twigs, bedaubed with a thick coating of clay, and covered over 
with a close warm thatch, extending over both gable-ends. To 

finish this rude hut, the walls are sometimes extended a few ad- 
ditional feet in a still rougher style, to form a sort of vestibule, 
which also answers for a cart-house or stable ; and occasionally.a 
second is added to serve asa barn. Perhaps in the whole build- 
ing, there is hardly.a bolt, lock, or hinge, or any article of metal. 
Yet this is the retreat for a. Polish serf, and contains himself and 
family and. all. his goods and chattels. If the proprietor happens 

to bea little more affluent, his hut may contain an oven of glazed 
earthen-ware, and two bed-rooms with boarded floors, the walls: of 
which are white-washed, and the doors secured with locks.’ If he 
be a Jew, the house is still larger, the roof better, and covered 
with shingles instead of thatch. The windows are a degree 
wider, and if he be an innkeeper, there’is a long stable with a 
coach-entrance at each-end; which serves, as in Holstein, for barn, 
stable, cow-house,-and a ‘ lodging and entertainment both for 
man and beast,” as the old sign-posts of our country express it. 
The gentry give to their wooden houses a greater extent, and a 
form a little more symmetrical.. The walls within may be stuc- 
coed: and washed with distemper colours,.and the walls externally 
plastered and white-washed. The door of entrance occupies the 
centre, and is covered with a rude porch raised on four posts, and 
the front may perhaps boast three or four windows. Such are the 
elemental parts composing a Polish village, and nothing under 
heaven'can be more miserable, dirty, or wretched, than the whole 
assemblage, externally as well as internally. In travelling through 
Galitzia, all the. inns being kept by Jews, we were Aemincr. 
obliged to halt in the Jewish-villages. _Both inns and post-houses: 
are always situated in the public squares, which occupy the centre 
of every miasta or town. These squares are also the market 
places for horned cattle, and have never been cleansed out since 
their first formation: they are perfect quagmires of filth, the 
putrid efluvia arising from which are almost insufferable.’ 
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The floors of the Polish cottages, consisting of clay, or 
earth, are always damp, and exhale a perpetual vapour from 
the heat of the stove: the diet of the working classes con- 
sists in a small degree of vegetables, with more of bad bread, 
and of animal food approaching to putrescence, and an undue 
quantity of spirituous liquors: the latter are distilled by 
Jews, and the great land-proprietors deem it their interest 
to promote the.consumption of this baleful stimulant as much 
as they can. It is in general taken raw, not mixed with 
water. The bad consequences of such a diet, and of a state 
of habitual filth, are beyond calculation: not only engen- 
dering a number of loathsome and dangerous diseases, but 
aggravating, in a surprizing degree, the ravages of any con- 
tagious malady, such as that which has, duridg the last two 
years, been productive of so much mortality in Ireland. A 
striking though a less melancholy exemplification of the per- 
nicious effects of narrow streets and confined houses is appa- 
rent in the number of rickety children found in Hamburgh, 
and in the curious epithet of Englische krankheit (English 
illness) given to the rickets by the Germans; an appellation 
which, however inapplicable in the present age, was (we be- 
lieve) but too well merited previously to the great fire of 1666, 
when the population of London was crowded into narrow 
and unwholesome lanes. 

It is with much regret that we observe the unfavourable 
judgment of a medical man, with regard to the position of 
Constantinople; Dr. N. being of opinion that the maladies 
frequently occurring in that city, and the extensive ravage 
caused in it by the plague, are owing not more to the care- 
Jessness of the Turks than to the swamps which, for many 
miles around, infect the atmosphere. Short as was his stay 
in that capital, his profession afforded him an opportunity of 
being introduced within the walls of the seraglio, and of 
taking part in a medical consultation on behalf of a patient 
of the highest rank. After having adverted to the belief of 
the ‘Turks in predestination, he adds; | 

‘ Still, fatalism and apathy have their limits, and the proud in- 
fidel, in the hour of sickness, does net disdain to invoke the as- 
sistance of the Giaour to delay the approach of death. Of thisI 
had a memorable instance within a few days after my arrival at 
Terapia, when, very unexpectedly, I received a message from the 
Emperor Selim the Third, to visit his mother the Sultana Validé. 
Mr. Pisani, the senior Dragoman, was the bearer of this request, 
and the following morning I set off by water for the seraglio, ac- 
companied by one of the junior Dragomans. We were put ashore 
at a quay near Baktchi Capoussi, where we found a Bostanji in 
waiting, to conduct us to the house of the principal court phy- 
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sician, who lived in a narrow street adjoining the wall of the 
seraglio. On arriving there, we were informed that. he had al- 
ready gone to see his patient, having left instructions that we 
should follow him, which we did, entering the gardens by the 
little’ white gate ( Tauke Chesmé Capouss:) near the chapel of 
St. Irene. We passed a guard-house of Bostanjies on our left, 
and then proceeded under an avenue of lofty cypress trees, towards 
a second guard-house, whence we were conducted to a detached 
pavilion, in which we found the Hekim Basha, or Turkish physi- 
cian, Mahmoud Effendi, a Greek physician, named Polychronon, 
the Kislar Agassi, a hideous Ethiopian, the chief of the black 
eunuchs ; the Haznz Vekili, alsoa black eunuch, keeper of the 
privy purse, and some dervises and muftis. After being intro- 
duced, and going through the usual routine of pipes, coffee, sher- 
bet, and sweetmeats, Polychronon conversing in Latin entered 
into a detailed statement of the malady with which the Sultana 
was afflicted, namely, an inveterate quartan ague, of upwards of 
eighteen months’ standing. From this she had recovered more 
than once, but had relapsed as often, owing, in part, to her 
own want of due caution, and to the officious interference of a 
set of muftis who beset her, and forced upon her large draughts 
of iced water, in which they immersed talismans, assuring her 
that they would establish her convalescence ; but on the contrary, 
these draughts invariably brought back the cold fits of her ague. 
Upon the last relapse, some days beforeT saw her, she had, during 
the cold paroxysm, been suddenly bereft, in her lower extremities, 
of all power of motion and sense of feeling ; and it was upon this 
point, and some others also, that my opinion was requested. In- 
deed I was to decide, as I found, between three of her physicians, 
who called themselves Boerhaavians, and four others, who pro- 
fessed themselves strict Brownonians, as to the expediency of 
prescribing a cathartic medicine, the former pressing the absolute, 
necessity of such a remedy after five days’ constipation, and the 
latter most foolishly declaring it to be perfectly inadmissible, ac- 
cording to their interpretation of the doctrine of Brown. This 
being premised, we all accompanied the Kislar Agassi to an ad- 
joining kiosk, in which was the Sultana. After exchanging my 
shoes at the door for a pair of yellow slippers, papouches, we 
entered the royal apartments. Ona mattrass, or minder, in the 
middle of the floor, was extended a figure covered with a silk. 
quilting, or Macat, richly embroidered. A. female figure veiled 
was kneeling at the side of her pillows, with her back towards the, 
door of entrance, and the Kislar Agassi beckoned to me to kneel 
down by her side, and examine the pulse of the Sultana. Having 
complied with this request, I expressed a wish to see her tongue 
and countenance, but that I was given to understand could not be 
ermitted, as I must obtain that information from the report of the 
chief physician. The most a silence was observed in the 
apartment, the eunuchs and physicians conversing only by signs. 
The Hazni Vekilt then took me by the arm, and turned me gently 
7 round, 
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round, with my face towards the door of entrance, over which 
was a gilded lattice, concealing the Emperor Selim, who had 
placed himself there to witness the visit. Our stay in the room 
did not exceed fifteen or twenty minutes. The four large win- 
dows were shaded externally by gilded lattices, and the interven- 
ing pannels were covered with mirrors and arabesque tapestry. 
The divan, which encircled the chamber, was veiled with crimson. 
cloth, richly embroidered with gold, surrounded with cushions of 
the same description, and the floor was covered with a superb 
Persian carpet. 

‘ On our return to the first pavilion, I, of course, coincided 
with the Boerhaavians, and wrote a prescription to that effect. 
Indeed, had she been a princess of any other European court, it 
is probable that a large bleeding would have been decided upon ; 
but from the ignorance and prejudices of her attendants, ‘I found 
it impossible to convince them of its necessity ; and on considering 
that the mistakes, real or imaginary, of the Turkish court phy- 
sicians are frequently visited by the bow-string, I had but little 
inclination to bring the lives of my colleages into farther jeopardy. 
The. Hekim-Bachi and Hazni Vekili therefore carried my pre- 
scription and interpreted it to the Sultan, who, in return, sent back 
a complimentary message, and a purse containing one hundred 
and fifty sequins.’ 


The Sultana sank under her illness in the course of a 
week: but her age was seventy-two ; and her son, far from 
giving way to the barbarous practice of punishing the court- 
physician, signified to him that the event was evidently in 
the course of nature, and should make no alteration in. the 
confidence which he enjoyed. This prince, deserving. of a 
better fate, was the unfortunate Selim who lost his life by an 
iusurrection of the Janissaries in 1807. 

We have already said that the stay of Dr. N. in the 
Turkish capital was of short duration: circumstances soon. 
occurred to bring him back to England ; and he performed a 
second land-journey, which, though carrying him nearly over 
the same ground as the first, enabled him, in occasional de- 
Viations, to. make additional surveys, and to insert in his 
journal those remarks that had escaped him in his outward 
progress. n the score of style, the Doctor can scarcely lay 
claim to much commendation; his diction being some times 
inflated, and frequently deficient in precision. He is apt also 
to give a loose to romantic flights; as (p. 195.) when passing 
the spot which, with a very good natured confidence in 
antient legends, he considers as the scene of the Argonautic 
expedition and of the incantations of Medea.» The chief at- 
traction of his. book consists in its description of certain 
countries rarely visited by English travellers, particularly Mol- 
davia. -In that extensive province, the villages are generally 
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built on the banks of small rivers and lakes, or by the sides 
of fens; a singular choice of situation, and suggested appa- 
rently’by the primitive inhabitants living much on fish, and the 
flesh of water-fowl. Not contented with the natural supply of 
water, the Moldavians intersect their rivers with weirs, which 
dam the waters and form ponds; and, where the nature of 
the ground does not admit of these erections, not a village is 
to be found in the space of twenty miles. The country con- 
sists of vast undulating downs called Steppes, covered with 
luxuriant grass, and affording good nourishment to cattle; 
this monotonous aspect is interrupted only by the ponds just 
described, and by the adjacent villages, which are of the most 
simple construction: the whole without hedges, land-marks, 
or any divisions of territory. The natives are a rough and 
hardy race, clad in white woollen or linen, with sheep-skin- 
caps, and sandals; the whole suggesting the idea of pastoral 
life in the very infancy of society. 

In passing through this province, Dr. Neale adds to his 
characteristic picture of the people an account of the mode 
of travelling ; which might somewhat alarm those of our coun- 
trymen who have been accustomed only to the more disci- 
plined drivers and safer roads of England, -but who were 
meditating to extend their route : 


‘ The dress and warlike aspect of the Moldavians is strikingly 
pi¢turesque, and remains nearly the same as when Hadrian Jed 
their-forefathers, the Dacians, im triumph to the capitol of Rome, 
and when the Roman artists chisseled the dasso relievo, for the 
pillar of Trajan. The colour of their cap distinguishes them from 
the Wallachians, whose head dresses are black, while those of the 
Moldayians are white. Their dialect is as bold and masculine as 
their looks, composed of words chiefly Latin, but intermixed with 
Turkish and Sclavonic. These they pronounce with great strength 
and rapidity of utterance, enforcing their declamation with rude 
gesturesand grimaces. Living like the 'artars as much on horse- 
back as on foot, they inherit the strongest affection for that ad- 
wirable quadruped; talking, soothing, whistling, or holloing to 
their horses by starts, during their Jong and rapid journeys. The 
moment the pustillions have vaulted on their backs, they wave 
their long whips like slingers around their heads, and giving a 
loud whoop, the animals set off at full speed over hill and dale, 
through bog and mire, regardless of the weakness of the carriage 
springs, the precipices on the sides of the roads, or the lack of 
courage in the devoted traveller. ‘ Ever and anon” the postil- 
lions turn round their faces with a grin, as if in quest of an ap- 
plauding look, and again urge on their way with increased vigour. 
If one of their horses knocks up, they turn him adrift from their 
Jong rope harness, and drive.on with the remainder, for one can be 
easily spared out of six or eight, their common number. The diss 
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carded animal is left with his two fore-legs fettered to prevent his 


‘straying, and on their return they pick him up from the fields. 


On stopping they imitate the Tartars in wringing the ears of their 
horses, in winter probably to prevent their being frost-bitten, and 
in summer to ascertain the vigour of the animal: when approach- 
ing the post stations, those on the look out give the word, and two 
or three men scamper off to the uplands, to collect the horses 


grazing on the steppes, which they drive down with the smack of 


their whips, like a pack of fox-hounds.- The postmaster éelects 
the requisite number, and the rest are then permitted to scamper 
back in liberty to their extensive pastures.’ 


We may connect this extract with another, descriptive of 
‘the agrémens of travelling in Prussia; which will afford 


some additional comfort to such of our readers as in this age 
of continental excursion are detained, by business or other 
causes, beside their Penates. 


‘ Bad post-houses, uncivil post-masters, sulky drivers, jaded 
horses, and most abominable roads, are the agreeable attendants 
of Prussian posting ; the only consolatory circumstance is the re- 
currence of the large mile stones of red granite, shapéd like 
obelisks, which meet the traveller’s eye from time to time; and 
announce a hope that he may at length come to the end of these 
weary stages; it is above all things singular to contemplate the 
effects of a strictly military régime upon the conduct and character 
even of the civil servants of the government. Protected by his 
royal livery, the Prussian postillion saunters on at the rate of one 
German mile an hour, and no bribes, intreaties, or threats, can 
induce him to exceed the regulation, or spur his horses into a 
smart trot, even where the roads will permit such a wonderful 
exertion ; with all the provoking phlegm inherent to his character, 
he grins sardonically in your face, drops his reins on the necks of 
the rosinante post-horses, and taking out his everlasting meer- 
schaum tobacco-pipe, his tinder-box, and flint, goes on chipping 
for half an hour, till he lights the sluggish. weed ; whifis the 
nauseous fumes in your face, mounts or dismounts to arrange his 
wretched ragged harness, ever and anon cracks his greasy whip, 
merely to keep himself awake, or puffs harsh discord from the 
cracked tube of his battered post-horn ; and if he ever does venture 
to urge his steeds, it is only upon the dislocating surface of some 
ruined causeway, when he hopes to break the springs of your ber- 
line, and delay you at some village where he may drink a triple 
portion of brandy wine schnaps.’ 


The engravings in this volume, eleven in number, are very 
well executed; affording views of towns, such as Dresden, 
Prague, and Jassy, or remakable positions, as the lofty castle 
of Kosnigstein on the Elbe, or the promontory of Eneada on 
the Black Sea. 
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Art. Il. Philosophical Transactions of the Reyal Society of London, 
for the Year 1818. Part II, 4to. 11. sewed. Nicol and 
Son, &c. : | 
MatuHEMATIcs and AsTRONOMY. | 
N the Parallax of certain fixed Stars. By the Rev. John 
Brinkley, D.D. F.R.S., &c. 

On the Parallax of « Aquile. By John Pond, F.R.S. 
Astronomer Royal. : 

On the Parallax of the fixed Stars in Right Ascension. By 
the Same. 

We take these three articles in conjunction, on account of 
their intimate relation to each other. Our scientific readers 
are already informed of the nature of the question at present 
in agitation respecting the parallax of certain fixed stars. 
Dr. Brinkley, with an excellent instrument, and after much 
diligent observation, found a change of place in certain stars, 
when observed from different parts of the earth’s orbit, which 
might be explained by supposing a parallax to that amount, 
but on no other principle. This discovery he made known 
by letter to the late Dr. Maskelyne, and an extract of it was 
published in the Philosophical Transactions. Dr. M.’s suc- 
cessor, Mr. Pond, undertook to repeat Dr. Brinkley’s observ, 
ations, or rather to make another series, in order to ascertain 
whether the same change could be discovered with the instru- 
ments at the Royal Observatory of Greenwich; and the 
results of the experiments were given in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1817, Parts I. and II. See M.R. vols. 
Ixxxiv. and Ixxxv. By referring to these volumes, it will be 
found that, although Mr. Pond could not positively undertake 
to state that these stars had no sensible parallax, it seemed 
highly probable that they had not, because no appreciable 
change was observable with the Greenwich instruments. 

The first of the papers before us may be considered as 
Dr. Brinkley’s reply to Mr. Pond; and its object is to shew 
that, notwithstanding the great excellence of the instrument 
employed by the Astronomer Royal, it is not so well suited 
for the purpose of detecting a parallax, if any such reall 
exists, as that of the Dublin Observatory; although the dif- 
ficulty of observation is greater in the latter than in the 
former. This may seem rather paradoxical to many readers, 
but still such appears to be actually the case. In the Green- 
wich instrument, the index-error is determined by means of 
results deduced from observations of stars of’ the standard 
catalogue; and it partakes of all the uncertainties of the ob- 
served polar distance of refraction, parallax, aberration of 
light, nutation, semi-annual! equation, and annular variation: 
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the amount of which, Dr. Brinkley thinks, may be too 

to render the supposed parallax appreciable with this instru- 
ment. We cannot follow the author through his learned 
investigations relative to the probable amount of these errors: 
but we must observe that they are conducted in a manner, 
highly scientific ; and that, in the course of them,, he intro-, 
duces considerations relative to certain corrections not hitherto. 
noticed by astronomers, but which the present advanced state 
of the science seems to require. In concluding this part of 
his investigation, the Doctor says: 


‘ I hope I have so expressed myself, that I shall be understood 
to mean, that I consider the results of observations hitherto made 
by the Greenwich circle inconclusive as to the existence or non- 
existence of parallax, merely from the uncertainty of the elements, 
used in the reductions, not froi:: any errors of the observations, or 
from any defects in the construction of the instrument. 

‘ I more particularly offer to the consideration of astronomers’ 
the preceding remarks, as in the present state of astronomy, the' 
relative fitness of instruments for ascertaining with precision the 
smaller motions, whether real or apparent, of the fixed stars, is an 
object of importance. | 

‘ In instruments similar to that belonging to the Observatory 
of Trinity College, Dublin, the index error is found by reversin 
the instrument, the position of the vertical axis being severteinied 
by a plumb line. Thus the determination of the index errot is 
not materially affected by any of the uncertainties above referred 
to. Therefore, by its principle, this instrument should appear 
particularly adapted for enquiries relative to the annual parallax, 
annual variation, &c. &c. 

‘ From the fixed telescopes we are probably to look for the final: 
decision of the question of parallax. At first sight these seem to 
offer a very simple and certain criterion. However, a little con- 
sideration will point out probable sources of difficulty. Suppose 
the star under examination be compared with a star opposite in 
&, or with one as nearly so as can be conveniently had. Besides 
the uncertainty respecting the annual variation, even the uncer-: 
tainty in the quantity of aberration, may tend in some degree to 
conceal the parallax, unless the minimum of aberration in decline, 
ation of each star be at the same time, and the observations are 
made pretty equally on both sides of this time. The star 8 Auriga 
has been judiciously chosen by Mr. Pond to compare with a Cygni.’ 
A more proper star could not have been chosen; yet here the’ 
effect of an uncertainty in the maximum of aberration, amounting 
only to } of a second, will have.a sensible effect. 

‘ If we suppose the maximum only 20”, as I believe the maxi-. 
mum used by Mr. Pond is 20}, his winter distance for the ob- 
servations given would be increased o”,2, and his summer distance 
decreased by about the same quantity ; which would make his re- 
sults differ in the same direction as they should do by the effect, of, 

parallax. 
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parallax. I do not intend by this that any argument in favour of 
lax can be deduced from his results, but only to show the 
effect of small uncertainties.’ 


- ‘The subsequent part of Dr. Brinkley’s paper is devoted to 
the statement of a farther series of observations, and to shew 
that they still seem to indicate the existence of a parallax, 
particularly in a Cygni, a Aquilz, and « Lyre. 

_ Mr. Pond, in the second of the papers placed at the head 
of this article, details his observations on « Aquile, as com- 
pared with / Pegasi. They were continued from July to De- 
cember, and he conceives from them that he can discern no 
parallax in this star. He appears, however, to have come 
to-this conclusion before he had seen the preceding paper 


of Dr. Brinkley ; for, immediately afterward, he remarks : 


‘ After so many fruitless attempts to establish the existence of 
sensible parallax, I was much disposed to abandon all farther pro- 
secution of this subject, when my anxiety was again renewed by 
the paper lately communicated to the Society by Dr. Brinkley. 
The arguments and observations which it contains are such as no 
doubt require very attentive consideration ; but I think some of 
Dr. Brinkley’s doubts have arisen from my not having myself been 
sufficiently explicit as to the details of my own observations, and 
the precautions I have used. However this may be, it seemed 
.to me more than ever desirable to institute some new process of 
investigation, to which none of Dr. Brinkley’s objections could 
possibly apply ; and it has occurred to me, that perhaps the ob- 
servations made with the new transit instrument might be suf- 
ficiently exact for this purpose, though taken under very unfavour- 
able circumstances. ‘This was a question to be easily determined 
by inspection, and I have the satisfaction to state, that I find the 
observations of «a Aquilz, already made, quite sufficient to establish 
this important point ; namely, that the parallax of this star is either 
an insensible quantity, or is so extremely small, that it cannot pos- 
sibly have had any share in producing the discordances observed 
by Dr. Brinkley.’ 


The second communication of Mr. Pond relates to the 
determination of the parallax of certain stars in right ascen- 
sion, according to a suggestion of M. Delambre; the results 
of which, as in the former instance, are decidedly against the 
existence of any sensible parallax. The question, then, from 
all that has been stated, appears still at issue. It is highly 
desirable that a third observer might find himself so far in- 
terested in the question as to undertake the examination de 
novo: but, unfortunately, there are few instruments which 
possess the requisite degree of accuracy, to enable us to de- 

end on then: when the quantity to be detected is so extremely 
minute. : 
Observ- 
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Observations on the Heights of Motntains in the North of 


England. By Thomas Greatorex, Esq. F. L. S. — This*is 


beyond all comparison the most unscientific paper that we 
have seen in the Philosophical Transactions for a long time ; 
indeed, we are entirely at a loss ta account for its appearance, 
as it is so decidedly at variance with the opinions and experi- 
ments of some of the most active members of the Society. In 
the last part of the Transactions, Captain Kater stated that he 
measured the difference of level between the Royal Society 
rooms and Mr. Brown’s ‘parlour, and found it by the most 
accurate barometrical measurement to be two feet ; whereas the 
intent of the present communication of Mr. Greatorex is to 
prove that this kind of measurement is not worthy of reliance, 
and to endeavour to shew that it will lead to an error of 
10 yards, in some cases, out of 300 yards. We by no means 
design to insinuate that the latter communication ought te 
have been kept out of the Transactions because it disagreed 
with Captain Kater : but we are surprised, defective as it is, that 
it should be suffered to appear to contradict those principles 
on which the computations above mentioned are founded. 
What must the members of the French Academy think of 
such a memoir as the present, after the laborious researches 
ot M. Ramond; and what regard can the committee of the 
Royal Society have for the scientific character of its mem- 
bers, when they give place to such a production? — Let us, 
however, endeavour to justify our censure by explaining the. 
intent and defect of the memoir in question. 

Its intent will be, perhaps, best conveyed in the author’s 
own words: 


‘ Having been desirous, for many years past, to revisit the 
Jakes in the north of England, and wishing, when I should be able 
to take that tour, to make some experiments on one of the moitn- 
tains in that district, I applied to the late Mr. Ramsden, who made 


for me the following instruments : 


‘ A mountain barometer. 

‘ A stationary do. (the mercury of both boiled in the tube.) 

‘ A telescope with cross-wires, and a level fitted to it, mounted 

on a tripod-staff. 

‘ And a small theodolite, with compass, &c. 

‘ These he assured me were made with the greatest cate. 

‘I have this summer passed some weeks in the vicinity of the 
lakes; and at Keswick I fortunately met with one of those supe- 
rior self-taught geniuses, not uncommon in the North, who entered 
into all my views, and proved eminently serviceable tome. His 
name is Otley, and he is a watch-maker, but acts occasionally as 
guide up the mountains, &c. ie 
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‘As I wished to measure Skiddaw geometrically down to the 
average jevel of Derwent Water, I had a tapering staff made 
about 28. feet long, shod with an iron point, and very carefully 
graduated from an. accurate standard yard measure, sent from the 
proper office in London, __ 

' € The graduation commenced from.a zero about 3 feet from the 
bottom of the staff, so that from the zero to its top was exactly 
'25 feet; the top ending in a bluntish point. 

‘Twelve feet six-inches of the upper part of the staff could 
‘occasionally be separated from the lower part, both for the con- 
wenience of carrying, and in case the wind should prevent the use 
of the whole Jength. Small cords were also attached to it, for 
the purpose of holding it steady and perpendicular. 

‘ We first determined the height of Otley’s house above the 


Jake, which was 1o yards, and at this height the stationary baro- 


meter was placed; and Mr. Crosthwaite, of the Keswick Museum, 
‘undertook to note its variation and that of the thermometer every 
half: hour.’ 


Mr. G. then proceeds to give an account of his operations, 
noting the heights of several stations from actual mensuration; 
the state of the barometer and attached thermometer at each 
extremity; the computed heights from the barometrical for- 
mula of Dr. Maskelyne; and the errors between the actual 
and the computed heights, as deduced from the formule of 
Maskelyne and Hutton. We cannot immediately refer to 
the investigation of the formula of Dr. Maskelyne: but those 
of Dr. Hutton are obviously intended only as very general 
approximations, and are rather meant to illustrate the nature 
of barometrical mensurations than to furnish correct formule 
for the purpose. ‘That the Royal Society, therefore, should 
not have recommended Mr, Greatorex to compare his mea- 
sured results with more accurate formule than either of the 
above; is to us very singular and inexplicable. It would have 
been too laborious a task for us to undertake such a com- 
parison, but we were curious to try the effect in one instance, 
and accordingly selected that case in which the error was the 
greatest; which is thus stated by Mr. Greatorex : 


‘ 350 yards down. 6h. 45 m. 
‘Barom. below - 29.987.. Therm. 57°. 
Do. above - 28.150. Do. 47°. yards. 
: Measured height = - 
By Dr. Maskelyne_ - 
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- With the above data, and by means of the barometrical 
formula given by Biot, we made the following computation ; 
the result of which is as remarkable for its accurate agree- 
ment with the actual measurement as the former is for its 
aberration. ‘This formula, reduced to English measure, is 


T'+t H 
2 6 wench athna 
X = 60347 (x + a) og: —— feet. 
where _X is the height sought; 60347 a constant co-efficient ; 
T, t, the degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer above freezing ; 
and H and A, the height of the barometer at the lower and 


upper stations; the latter being first corrected for the expan- 
sion of mercury, thus: 


T—t 


9742 
_ This correction in the present instance gives 





x observed height + observed height. 


10 
2°850 --+- —— = 28°5102 =h 
SOT naa 5 
log. H = log. 29°987 = 1°47693 
log. 4 = log. 285102 = 1°44949 





log. of ‘02744 = — 2°43837 
log. of 60347 = 4°78065 


—-6 
— ) or log. 1°0444= 0°01886 


. goo 





log. (x aa 





3°23788 
X = 1729%4 feet, 


or 576°46 yards: 
that is, the result is within less than 4 a yard of the measured 
height; while the error shewn by Mr. Greatorex is, as we 
have stated, nearly ten yards. 

That barometrical measurements do not possess the 
extreme degree of accuracy which some authors would wish 
us to believe, we are very willing to admit: but that they 
are so erroneous as they appear from Mr. Greatorex’s results, 
we are equally ready to deny. 

On the different Methods of constructing, a Catalogue of fixed 
Stars. By John Pond, Esq. F.R.S. Astronomer Royal. — 
Mr. P. begins this communication by stating that, according to 
the method hitherto followed at the Royal Observatory in the 
construction of catalogues of the fixed stars, either in declination 
or right ascension, some one star has been taken as a point 
of departure, and the positions of all the rest have been 
deter- 
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determined by comparisons with this alone. . The decli- 
nations, for example, were determined by direct measure- 
ment with y Draconis, and the right ascensions with « 
Aquile. ‘To this method, however, Mr. Pond objects, 
principally for the following reason: viz. if the observations 
of the principal stars, as « Aquilz, be omitted either from 
bad weather or from its passing the meridian at an incon- 
venient hour, or from neglect, then the observations on all 
the other stars are rendered entirely useless for the purposes 
of this investigation. Hence arose the necessity of combining 
the observations of so many years, to construct a catalogue 
with the accuracy required. 

The method now proposed is not to assume any star ir 
particular as the point of departure in preference to the 
rest, but to take every star in its turn as a point of refer- 
ence to the others: thus endeavouring, in the first instance, 
to establish their relative distances from each other on the 
equator or the meridian; and leaving the choice and deter- 
mination of some common point of departure as the subject 
of future consideration. By this mode, the author conceives, 
he may form a catalogue of any number of stars in one year, 
as accurately as it could possibly be done in the other way in: 
several years: a conclusion to which he has been led .by 
comparing his catalogue with that of his worthy predecessor. 
On this point, he observes : : 


‘ In comparing my catalogue of right ascensions with that 
of Dr. Maskelyne, I meet with a singular coincidence, which 
seems to me to illustrate and confirm, in a very striking manner, 
the advantage of the principle in question. In each catalogue, 
the right ascension of « Aquile, though deduced apparently 
by a different process, comes out the same, even to the 
hundredth part of a second. Accident may possibly have 
some: little share in this very exact coincidenee, but it appears 
to me chiefly to arise from the very nature of our respective 
processes. In Dr. Maskelyne’s method, the right ascension 
of every star is derived from direct comparison with « Aquile, 
or in other words, the right ascension of « Aquile is derived 
by comparing it with every star. So it is in my method; and 
hence the same result ought to be obtained. But the advan- 
tage which in one case is peculiar to « Aquila, is in the other 
method extended to every star: no possible reason can be 
given, why the place of one star should be more accurately 
assigned than that of another, provided an equal number of 
observations be obtained of each, since the place of every star 
is deduced exactly in the same manner from a comparison of 
all the rest.’ 
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Astronomical Observations and Experiments, selected for the 
Purpose of ascertaining the relative Distances of Clusters of 
Stars, and of investigating how far the Power of our Teles- 
copes may be expected to reach into Space, when. directed. to 
ambiguous celestial Oljects. By Sir William Herschel, Knt. 
Guelp. LL.D. F.R.S.— We have recently been called to 
notice several communications from this veteran observer, 
which we could not help considering as rather too specula- 
tive to be classed among his scientific labours. The present 
memoir is precisely of the same class; and we therefore but 
little regret that our limits will not allow us to enter minutely 
into a detail of its contents. It consists, indeed, principally: 
of observations which cannot be described within the compass 
of an article in a review. 

An Abstract of the Results deduced from the Measurement of 
an Arc on the Meridian, extending from Latitude 8° 9’ 38”*4, 
to Latitude 18° 3' 23”°6, N. being an Amplitude of 9° 53’ 45"°2. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel William Lambton, F.R.S. 33d regi- 
ment of foot. — The figure and magnitude of the earth form 
doubtless one of the most interesting questions in philo- 
sophy; and the ardour with which operations are now carry- 
ing on for its determination is equalled only by the importance 
of the subject. In England, a very considerable arc has 
been. already measured, which in a few years will be 
completed to the most northern extremity of the British 
empire. In France, an arc has been carried from the most 
northern to the most southern point of the kingdom, and 
thence continued through a part of Spain to the Isle of 
Formentera in the Mediterranean. In Denmark, correspond- 
ing operations are already in a great degree of forwardness ; 
as they are also in Austria. In America, a trigonometrical 
survey has been for some time in progress; while our coun- 
tryman, Colonel Lambton, is pursuing the same object in 
Asia. In‘ the course of a few years, therefore, we may 
expect to have as correct a map of all the more important 
parts of the globe as any lord of a manor possesses’ of his 


estate; and to have the ae and figure of the earth 
pon 


determined with a corres ing degree of accuracy. One of 
the most equivocal deductions from the measurements hitherto 
undertaken is the degree of compression of the terrestrial 
sphere; scarcely any two measurements compared together 
having given the same results. This was therefore the first 
object of our inquiry in perusing the present communication 
from Colonel Lambton ; and we were much gratified to find 


that the question of compression is reducing itself to nar- 
Rev. Aprit, 1819. Aa rower 
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rower limits than formerly. The Colonel observes on this 
subject : , 

‘ As there are now three distinct sections, whose respective 
middle points lie in 9° 34’ 44"; 13° 2'55"; and 16° 34’ 42”; I have 
thought it best to take the degrees due to these latitudes, as 
deduced from actual observation, using each, first with the 
French measure, then with the English, and /astly with the 
Swedish measure ; and thence obtaining a general mean for the 
compression at the poles. The first mean of these three degrees, 


ie, 
_. 309,15 
second mean of the same three degrees, used with the English 


used with the French degree, gives the compression 








degree, gives And the third mean of these three de- 


313,54. 


grees, used with the Swedish degree, gives for the com- 





. 397919 
pression; so that the mean of these three means will give 


: or —— nearly of the polar 
309,96’ 310. P 
axes; and this has been finally adopted for computing the general 
tables of degrees from the equator to the pole.’ 


The above results, brought under one distinct point of 
view, are as follow: 





the compression at the poles 

















‘ By the French ; ; : ; pet sta mean : 
395373 9 306,7 315,03 309,15 
I I I I 
he English ————; : : 
By the Englis Siont* F108! 318° mean S154 
I I I 








4 ; ; mean 
395314  305:72 310,72 397319 
Mean of the three =———~ or —- 
309,96 310. 
The er of the compression being once established, 
and the length of a degree in any latitude being supposed to 
be known, the length for any other latitude may be com- | 
puted; and this computation has been made by the author of 
the present paper, for every third degree from the equator to 
the pole. He has likewise computed the length of a degree 
of longitude for each point, and the same for a degree 
perpendicular to the meridian. As these determinations 
may be interesting to many of our readers, who may not 
have an opportunity of consulting the original, we shall 
transcribe them : 





By the Swedish 
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De -on the | Degrees on the Degrees 
Lat. | “Meridian. | Perpendicular. | Loceitude. 
° 60459,2 60848,0 60848,0 - 
3 60460,8 608 48,4 60765;0 © 
6 604.65 ,6 60850,1 60516,8 
9 6047355 60852,8 60103,6 
12 60484,5 60856,5 59526,7 
15 60498,4 60861,1° 58787,3 
18 60515,1 60866,7 57887,7 
21 605 34,3 6087 3,2 56830,0 
24 60556,0 60880,5 55628,1 
27 60579,8 60888,5 54252,0 
30 6060535 60897, 52738,4 
33 60632,7 60906,2 5 1080,2 
36 60661,3 60915,8 49281,9 
39 60690,8 60925,7 47348,2 
42- | 60721,3 |  60935,7 45284,0 
45 60751,8 60946,1 4309554 
48 60782,3 6095644 40787,8 
51 60812,5 60966, 5 38367,5 
54 60842,1 6097645 35841,1 
57 6087057 60986,1 3321554. 
60 60898,0 6099552 3049736 
63 6092 3,7 61003,8 aad 
66 6094755 61011,8 24815,7 
69 60969,1 61018,9 21867,2 
72 60988, 3 61025,6 18857,9 
"5 61005,1 61031,0 15796,0 
78 61018,9 61035,8 12690,1 
81 61029;9 61039,5 9548,7 
84 61037,8 6104251 6380,6 
, $7 61042,6 6104357 3194,8 
go 6104453 6104453 —_— 








— 


We have confined our remarks here to the numerical 
deductions of Colonel Lambton’s communications, rather 


| than to the scientific operations 


by means of which. he 


arrived at them; and with respect to which we shall merely 
observe, that they are conducted according to the most 
modern methods of treating these subjects, but that they 
present no novelty which calls for particular notice, 


[To be continued. } 
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Art. III. An Autumn near the Rhine; or Sketches of Courts, 
Society, Scenery, &c. in some of the German States bordering 
on the Rhine. 8vo. pp. 524. 148. 6d. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1818. 


T= English public have recently had an ample supply of 

Tours on the Rhine: but they have been in general 
delineations of the scenery from Mentz to Cologne, or relations 
of land-journies from Swisserland along the right bank of 
the river; while the present author pursues a different 
course, and takes us into the interieur of the minor courts, 
such as Stuttgard, Carlsruhe, Darmstadt, and Cassel. 
Descriptions of this kind are seldom attempted by English 
travellers, both on account of their unacquaintance with the 
German language and of the haste with which they most 
commonly traverse the country. The tourist before us, in 
addition to the capitals above mentioned, visited Frankfort, 
Rastadt, Manheim, Worms, Aix la Chapelle, Juliers, 
Cologne, and other places: but we shall confine our extraets 
and comments to the German side of the river, and to those 
points in which the author has the merit of originality in 
his remarks. 

Although the lesser principalities of Germany are by no 
means so numerous as formerly, they are still very complicated 
to aforeigner; and many of our readers may be unapprized of 
the radical distinction between Hesse Cassel and Hesse 
Darmstadt: the latter being a grand duchy, while the former 
is called an electorate, though the title is merely nominal, 
now that no election of emperor takes place. These prin- 
cipalities are governed by families altogether distinct, and 
even hostile till of late years; when it was agreed to drop 
animosity, and to build, in token of reconciliation, a <—* 
over the Maine, which separates the two territories. No 
sovereign in Germany is more disliked than the old elector 
of Hesse Cassel, who has been accustomed to barter his 
soldiers ever since the American war; and, not having at 
present any such opportunity of augmenting his revenue, he 
oppresses his people by monopolies and by speculations in 
corn on his own account. His troops are the great object of 
his ambition, but even by them he is disliked, because he 
treats them as mere puppets and takes little concern about 
their comfort. Expelled by Bonaparte in 1806, and restored 
by the success of the allies in 1813, he was welcomed back 
by his subjects, and might have reigned with much popularity 
if he had followed the example of Louis XVIII., and con- 
firmed such proceedings as were commendable in the acts of 
the temporary government: but he declared void every 
measure 
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measure taken in his absence, dismissed all the public 'ser- 
vants, and degraded to their former rank the officers who 
had risen in the intervening seven years. Even in Cassel, 
his habitual residence, the popular dislike to him is as stréng 
as elsewhere, his caprice and avarice being there most 
conspicuous. 


Manners and social Intercourse in Germany. . 

‘ The ordinary style of visiting in the little capitals is confined 
to réunions particuliéres, or circles in the. evening; dinners being 
as unfrequent in private houses as they are common and a matter 
of course at court. This is chiefly owing to the limited fortunes 
of the nobility, which are by no means adequate to ostentation 
and solid comfort united. Now the German noble likes both, 
but gives a preference to the former. The circles in the evenin 
are pleasant and familiar; and you are received with a friendh- 
ness which proves that the want of more substantial compliments 
does not arise from inhospitality. One or two houses of the first 
nobility or ambassadors are generally open to company every 
evening: once initiated, you are always welcome. ‘The saloons 
are open, and tea, made in a family: way, by the young 
Mademeiselle la Comtesse, or La Baronne, is in progress from 
seven or eight, till nine or ten. But the want of national topics 
of common interest is the main cause that gives an insipid 
frivolity to conversation, equal to all that the decriers of market- 
towns or genteel villages, in England, can conceive. The Ger- 
mans are a literary nation ; but in the south of Germany, the mah 
of literature is still looked upon as the musty old bookworm 
whose habits little qualify him for the drawing room ; and in the 
absence of his imposing company, frivolity and dullness revel. 
The ladies, in general, barely know the titles of Schiller’s works: 
they have wept over Werter, know something of Kotzebue, and 
have sometimes studied the poetry and tales in some of the 
swarms of fashionable almanacks. Politics, which in England 
are a rallying point among the most stupid, have here no interest. 
The politics of the German nation are too. vague, the politics of 
the little monarchy are matters of petty routine, which interest 
none but employés and chancellery clerks. The only subjects 
which come home to all, and which are discussed with lively 
interest, are the opera of last Sunday, the approaching gala in 
honour of some travelling highness, speculations as to the length 
of his stay, and whether he will or will not lodge at the hotel, 
from being rather too poor to pay the usual 100 louis to the ser- 
vants: of the palace, the prospect of a court mourning, the 
amours of a great or little prince, or remarks on the recent 
ennobling of a batch of generals’ ladies who (poor souls!) can’t 


‘speak three words of French. With all the occasional languér 


and heaviness of the intervals between the stimulating waltzand 
the drawing-room games, this society has however one charm 
which redeems a host of defects, — that of natural: good humour 
and the absence of pretension. The freshness of nature and 

Aa 3 simplicity, 
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simplicity, little improved by cultivation, ‘tis true, but little spoilt 
by affectation, are often to be found here in a higher degree than 
in more refined and cultivated circles.’ 


The attention of this traveller was engaged by the court 
of Stuttgard, and in particular by the young queen, formerly 
Duchess of Oldenburg ; under which title she had visited, as . 
our readers may recollect, London, Oxford, &c. in 1814. 
This Princess, who was a sister of the Emperor of Russia, 
and who was cut off by a sudden illness in December last, 
possessed uncontrouled sway over her husband: her plain 
countenance was animated by fine eyes; her - was 
gracefal; and her manners were engaging. Her late mar- 
riage, unlike most connections in high life, was strictly one 
of ‘affection, but it lasted only three years. Her ‘surviving 
partner, though in other respects far from accessible to. the 

entler feelings, is less unacceptable to his subjects than his 
father the late King of Wirtemberg, whose severity and even 
tyranny were proverbial. That monarch’s death took place 
in September 1816; since which period, his widow, formerly 
our Princess Royal, has resided in retirement at Ludwigs- 
burg; a small-town, eight miles distant from Stuttgard. Her 
mode of life is simple; she keeps early hours, is regular in 
her attendance on divine worship, passes the morning alone 
and the evéning in the society of her little court, composed 
entirely of Germans, but occasionally enlivened by English 
visitors. Her husband was as rigorous in a domestic as in a 
public character: but her affection for him was not to be 
shaken, and she attended him in his last illness with 
unwearied tenderness. 


Education in Germany. 


.* The ordinary plan of education of German boys, from the 
higher down to all but the lowest classes, is at the public 
gymnasium, a free school, to be found in every considerable 
town. They a good deal resemble the grammar-schools in our 
large towns, except that the ranks of the boys are even more 
mixed, and the system of education and discipline by no means 
comparable. The sons of many of the noblesse frequent these 
places of instruction; the more opulent, or judicious, have 
private tutors in their own houses. Latin and Greek, of course, 
form,a principal part of their instruction : but it is a proof of the 
defectiveness of the system, that in spite of drilling at the 
gymnasium, and a residence, at least of two years, at the 
University, you seldom find a man in the higher ranks, who 
possesses more than the merest smattering of classical attain- 
ments. The professors, and some of the pastors, are almost the 
only tolerable: scholars. The higher classes of the gymnasium 
are instructed, besides the dead languages, in. philosophy, 
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theology, &c. The boys are placed, on their entrance, in -the 
class for which they appear fit, on a preliminary examination. 
The nodlesse rarely send their sons to any but the higher classes, 
into which a little favour eften admits young barons, who are 
more fitted for the lowest.’ 


Universities. —'The German Universities seldom have public 
buildings in the style of our colleges; at least, the building 
comprizes only a library and lecture-rooms,: the students 
lodging, without direction or restraint, in the houses of the 
inhabitants of the town, They are consequently under no 
compulsion, and little discipline or subordination; the duty 
of the professor being limited to reading a lecture, and that 
of the student to paying him for liberty to attend. The 
plan of these Universities is, in a great measure, uniform; the 
tuition in each being public, and given in the respective 
classes of divinity, law, medicine, and philosophy. Each 
University has public officers, called a rector at pro-rector, 
with a greater and smaller senate, chosen from among the 
professors, but exercising very little authority. over the 
students; and, as the latter are very seldom subject to the 
police of the country, a number of irregularities, approaching 
to. disturbance and riot, are frequently occurring. One of 
the most serious tuok place in the last autumn at Gottingen, 
and required the intervention of the electoral government at 
Hanover. In late years, a great spirit of independence has 
found its *way among the German youth: but fortunately 
the oppression of Bonaparte, and the flame of national 
feeling kindled by it, have lessened provincial distinctions, 
and have brought into disuse those ms of students 
from different states which were formerly a perpetual source 
of quarrel. Theatres are very properly prohibited at most 
unhiversity-towns; because they would be too often a rallying 
place for the more disorderly students. The young men 
usually enter at the age of sixteen or seventeen, an attend- 
ance of two years at an University being an indispensable 
preliminary to their admission into the civil service of a 
prince. ‘They are thus withdrawn from the discipline of 
school, or of the paternal mansion, at the age when they are 
least capable of guiding themselves; and these two years are, 
in general, very unprofitably employed. 

he remarkable proceedings that took place among the 
German students in 1817, in Saxony, at the old castle of 
Wartburg, (the place of Luther’s temporary confinement,) 
were intended ostensibly to commemorate the Reformation, 
but in reality to form a deliberative meeting of delegates from 
different Universities. ‘These ardent youths expressed. with- 
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out scruple their opinion of the ruling sovereigns of Germany ; 
committing to the flames the military pigtail of the old elector 
of Hesse Cassel, the pad.of the Prussians, and the corporal’s 
cane of the Austrians, and concluding the whole by declaring 
that the Grand-Duke of Weimar was the only prince in the 
empire worthy of reigning. The works of several writers who 
were supposed to be adverse to the establishment of free con- 
‘stitutions in Germany were also consigned to the fire; and 
they even attempted the more questionable measure of esta- 
blishing a Student’s Gazette, in order to extend their _princi- 
ples and assert their rights. Since that time, several of the 
‘German governments have strictly forbidden such assem- 
blages: but it is evident that the plant of freedom has taken 
too deep a root to be stopped in its growth; and that the true 
remedy for them, or for the more orderly reclamations of the 
mature part of the inhabitants, is to admit them to participate 
in the government by representative assemblies. The tend- 
ency to this political improvement will be much promoted by 
the ag Sienna of the middling class throughout Ger- 
many. e gentry are experiencing more and more the 
.effects of leading an unprofitable life at the petty courts of 
their sovereigns, or holding military rank in a service in which 
‘the pay is inadequate to the expence of living ; and business 
of. all kinds is in the hands of the middling classes, who, by 
‘industrious habits and a progressive increase of the little pro- 
perty of their ancestors, are beoming respected by their rulers, 
‘and are even found fitter for public offices. They are thus 
beginning to acquire in Germany that importance which in 
this country they have had for a length of time, and in France 
‘during the last half century: but, in the drawing-rooms, the 
~German zoblesse still keep their supremacy, and maintain 
a lofty tone which is highly amusing to an Englishman. — 
‘The ‘author of the present work mentions (p. 252.) that, 
when expressing a wish to be informed about ladies whom 
he knew to be respectable, he was stopped short in his in- 
_quiries by the conclusive notice: * Elles ne sont pas de la 
société ; elles sont de la bourgeoisie.” 7 
Female Education. — While French women are accustomed 
‘to take an active part not only in conversation but in business, 
the ladies in Germany, says this author, are purely and exclu- 
sively women; their look, voice, and manners, all indicating 
the soft qualities of their sex, and an indolent slowness, the 
‘consequence of imperfect education. Those of the genteel 
class are placed in the care of a sort of upper servant, ‘digni- 
fied with the title of governess; they ‘learn waltzing, a little 
music, and endugh‘of French to make an appearance at court 
rg . “3 when 
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when they reach the age of sixteen. Their mothers are often 
too heavy and uninformed to judge what conversation should 
be held or avoided‘ before their daughters ; whose’ minds are 


therefore left open to sentimental impressions, to the vanity of 


dress, and in some measure to coquetry. § The German 
women have (p. 350.) too-much feeling to play the.coguette 
with entire security, and not enough to resist playing it at all.’ 
In the bourgeois or middling class, the young females are 
taught dancing and music, but no French: they are fortu- 
nately under the necessity of giving a part of their time to 
house-keeping ; and, on the whole, there is little to reprehend 
in them, except their being too easily captivated by attentions 
from the noblesse. We extract the author’s remarks on .the 
favourite national dance of the Germans. 


© The waltz, as it is danced in Germany, is an exhilarating and 
beautiful dance. The tunes are full, spirited, and yet soft; and 
there is a precision and an agility in the motion, which, in spite of 
its monotony, make it gay and graceful. It is now becoming the 
fashion to waltz with great rapidity, a mode imported from Vienna, 
and which by no means increases the beauty or pleasure of the 
dance. It sometimes degenerates into a furious scuffle, in which 
the couples gallop round the room, to the great terror of the bye- 
standers. This mode, in the opinion of some, has the advantage 
of being without one objectionable character of the slow waltz, 
in speaking of which a lady admitted to me, ‘ Alors j’en conviens, 
la waltz peut étre une danse 2 sentiment ;” an expression which 
struck me as most delicately embodying all the objections which 
banish the dance from many English drawing-rooms. Without 
wishing to see my own country-women become waltzers, I would 
no more deprive the German ladies of this pleasure, than forbid 
country-dancing in English drawing-rooms. The former ‘is as 
innocent in Germany as the latter in England. The impropriety 
or harmlessness of the amusement depends on habit and national 
character. English women cannot waltz without doing violence 
to some invaluable notions ef delicacy and reserve with which they 
have been brought up. The amusement is, therefore, improper, 
because it cannot at first be indulged in without a certain con- 
sciousness that it is so. But the case is different with the German 
ladies. A German girl of fifteen, whose cheeks are almost suffused 
with blushes at the sound of her own voice, lays her arm on her 
partner’s shoulder, and suffers her waist to be encircled without a 
symptom of awkwardness or embarrassment. Her own feelings 
are the best test of the innocence of what she is doing; and she 
moults no feather of her purity of mind by joining in an amuse- 
‘ment sanctioned by usage, and to which she is habituated frora 
infancy. As my fair country-women cannot indulge in this amuse- 
ment with the feelings, nor, from the same want of habit, with the 
grace of Germans, r trust they will know their own dignity too 
well, to imitate what does got harmonize with their national _— 
may 
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I may add, their national virtues. The German ladies will, I hope, 
also remain national, for waltzing admirably becomes them, and 
they rarely shine equally in any other dance, or any other occu- 
pation.’ 


While on the subject of the fair sex in Germany, we must 
notice a mortifying cireumstance in the habits of the upper 
ranks, with which many of our readers are unacquainted. Mar- 
riage, on the part of men of family in Germany, is often a mere 
mercenary engagement, as their patrimonial income is trifling, 
and they are wholly deficient in the industry that is necessary 
to augment it; and this calculating habit has led to an unfor- 
tunate facility in obtaining divorces, which in some states are 
granted on the mere plea of incompatibility of temper. The 
present Empress of Austria was the wife of the present King 
of Wirtemberg, and was divorced several years ago, not in 
any degree for impropriety of conduct, but from the fickleness 
of her husband: she felt the separation greatly, and did not 
recover from the gloom which it caused, even when raised to 
her subsequent high rank. 

Germany, compared with England or even with France, is 
still a very backward country, and we have in this volume 
repeated instances of the slowness of the public communica- 
tions; a German diligence travelling three or four miles only 
in an hour: letters being eight or ten days in going from 
Hanover to Frankfort; and the dispatches forwarded from 
the Low Countries, with notice of the approach of the writer 
of these sketches, (p. 111.) having been brought to his friends 
a week after he had enjoyed their society. The treatment 
at inns, also, is not such as to impress a traveller with much 
predilection for the country. 


‘ A German host presides at the table d’héte, carves the dishes, 
and dispenses his politeness to the guests with a sort of taciturn 
dignity which is sometimes highly amusing. ‘The subaltern offi- 
cers, and other regular frequenters of the table, court his conver- 
sation, and are pleased to Be well with this important personage, 
generally a well-fed portly man, who, especially if he wes to 
be a state employé, as Mr. Postmaster of the station, is well wrapped 
up in fat, official complacency. His eldest son has, perhaps, held 
a commission in the army. Mrs. Postmistress has been or is yet 
a beauty, or he has a fine family of little ones; who, in such case, 
frequently adorn the walls of the saloon, and whom I have seen 
appear in their best dress after dinner, as if their company must 
be as interesting to the guests as that of the children of a friend. 
If the sons and daughters dine at table, they generally occupy, 
with their visitors, the best places round papa and mamma, rarely 
offering civility to any one, rather declining intercourse, talking 
easily among themselves, and showing, by their whole sapere. 
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that they consider themselves to the full the equals of papa’s 
guests. One of ‘the sons frequently holds the office of Herr. Ober 
Keller, (Mr. Upper Waiter,) the Germans never cheating this use- 
ful personage of his title. The host’s indifferent hauteur rarely 
gives way to any thing but a stupid servility towards consequence 
which he is capable of appreciating. Our Baden host, the most 
silent and sententious of his breed, became all bows and aukward 
graciousness to a little man with the cross of Malta, who came in 
late to supper, and who proved to be a Baron holding some office 
under government. ‘* Would the Gnadiger Herr (Gracious Gentle- 
man) like this dish ;’ or ‘‘ should he fetch something hot for his 
Grace?” and other similar attentions were poured forth with an 
alacrity quite surprising.’ ' 


Our readers will by this time have perceived that the pre- 
sent is, on the whole, an interesting book; the remarks being 
original, and the style sprightly, though loose and diffuse, the 
writer often allowing his pen to range on a favourite topic with 
very little idea of either curtailing or arranging his effusions. 
This indulgence is exemplified in a variety of passages, such 
as his description of the town of Baden and of the manners 
of the inhabitants of Stuttgard. He keeps up a strict zricognito, 
and gives no clue to his station in society: but he appears to 
have. had access to the best company, although economist 
enough to travel in clumsy, inconvenient oo and sin- 
gularly incorrect (p.98, &c.) "in his Pagani rom the French, 
in which he equally violates gender and orthography. At 
times, his effusions are such as to suggest the probability of 
his being a juvenile writer: but, on other topics, such as the 
state of education in Germany, the influence of women in 
society, and the frivolity of court-etiquette, his remarks are 
indicative of a certain maturity of mind. In the concluding 
part of his book, he confirms the accounts of other travellers 
with regard to the unpopularity of the Prussians at Cologne, 
Mentz, Juliers, and other towns of the Lower Rhine; a 
consequence partly of the distress of trade since their occu- 
pancy of the country, and partly of the imperious behaviour 
of the military. ‘The most resolute of our ancestors could 
not have shewn a more determined hatred to all that was 
Gallic, than the modern Prussians manifest ; the French lan- 
guage being proscribed wherever their officers are present; 
and the least indication of attachment to the fallen cause 
being in their eyes a legitimate motive for domineering over 
the inhabitants of their new territory. 
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Art. IV. Mr. Clarke Abel’s Narrative of a Journey in the 
Interior of China, &c. 


[Article concluded from p. 124. ] 


ih conformity with our promise, we now proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers an analytical summary of the observations 
in Natural History, which are either blended with this instruc- 
tive Narrative or separately recorded in the Appendix. 
Should it be alleged that these notices are scanty, or dis- 
jointed, let it not be forgotten that many particulars must 
have unavoidably eluded the contemplation of a passing 
stranger, who was incessantly limited in his range of inquiry, 
labouring under occasional indisposition, and finally bereft 

of his collections by the stroke of calamity. ; 
Notwithstanding the obscurity in which the doctrines con- 
nected with climate and meteorology are still involved, Mr. 
Abel has not overlooked the temperature and changes of the 
atmosphere in the countries which he visited: for he has ex- 
hibited, in a table, the variations of the barometer, thermo- 
meter, and hygrometer, during the passage of the Alceste from 
Hong-Kong, up the Eastern and Yellow Seas, to the Gulf 
of Pe-tche-lee; and, in another table, his friend Dr. Lypn 
has registered the weight, temperature, and humidity of the 
air, during the progress of the Embassy through China. The 
indications of the barometer and‘ thermometer nearly corre- 
spond with the anticipations which might have been formed 
from the latitude and bearings of the vessel. South-westerly 
winds were usually accompanied by haze, and the northerly 
by clear weather, with occasional squalls, attended by thunder 
and lightning. Other memoranda relative to climate are_dis- 
persed through the volume. Thus we are informed that at 
the island of Fong-Kong, in the month of June, the thermo- 
meter in the shade stood at 83, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and at Tong-Tchow, from the 2oth of August to the 2d 
of September, it frequently stood at 88, and never below 83, 
during the day; while, in the night, it generally fell to 72 and 
70, accompanied by a remarkable sensation of cold, which 
was regarded as ‘ inexplicable by a reference to the absolute 
‘temperature,’ but most probably depending on the abstraction 
of caloric from the human body. In the same. regiong, she 
profusion of thick lumps of ice, preserved as an. irtigle of 
luxury, sufficiently attested the severity of the winter’s eold. 
During the voyage from Hong-Kong, the barometer varied 
little, bin both the thermometer and hygrometer underwent 
frequent changes. The author says, ‘ i perhaps can are no 
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better notion of the excessive moisture of the atmosphere in 
the China seas during the south-west monsoon, than by stat-. 
ing that Leslie’s hygrometer is not graduated to a sufficient 
extent to mark its degree; that our clothes were as wet as if 
they had been exposed to a smart shower of rain; and that 
no metallic instruments, however packed, were secure against 
its penetrating influence. A change of weather also followed 
the variations of the barometer, however inconsiderable. Its 
rise, like that .of the hygrometer, usually indicated northerly 
winds ; a fall of four lines was followed by rain; and a fall of 
2 tenth of an inch, by thunder and lightning.’ 

Some gentlemen of the East-India Company’s service, who 
had witnessed the phenomena of the typhoons, supplied Mr. 
Abel with the subsequent information : 


‘ The mercury in the barometer falls slowly for several hours 
before the commencement of the typhoon, descends during its 
continuance below 27 inches, and its re-ascension is a sure indi- 
cation that the storm is subsiding. ‘These barometrical move- 
ments are not accompanied by any constant atmospherical changes. 
The storms occur more frequently during the changes of the moon 
than at her full. They seldom prevail below 10° north latitude, or 
beyond the tropic of Cancer. They are felt as far as 130° east 
longitude, and are more violent in the China seas during the 
south-west monsoon, especially in the month of July. It is also 
Stated that the wind is most violent when it blows in the direction 
of the monsoon, but that it also blows strong from all points of 
the compass, through which it is continually shifting ; but before 
the commencement of the gale is generally light.’ 


Having expressed his regret at the little attention which 
has’ been paid to the state of the hygrometer and thermo- 
meter, during the continuance of such formidable tempests, 
Mr. Abel thus continues: 


‘ It is also to be lamented that the hygrometer, especially 
Leslie’s, is not more used as a meteorological instrument. Durin 
my voyage I repeatedly experienced the peculiar delicacy of this 
instrument in indicating changes in the humidity of the atmos- 
phere ; and as all winds are probably charged with their peculiar 
moisture, this instrument would express their slightest variations, 
And I have no doubt that by repeated variations a hygrometrical 
scale might be formed which would be of great utility to the 
mariner.* Mr. Leslie’s instrument requires, however, a little 
modification before it can be applied with effect in those latitudes 
in which the air is saturated with moisture. At present its scale 
is graduated to about 120° marking the point of greatest dryness, 





‘ * See on this subject the observations of Krusenstern, Péron, 
and Humboldt.’ 
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and zero the point of greatest moisture: this last. point is placed 
at the extremity of the scale near the bulb. In using this instru- 
ment in the China seas during the south-west monsoon, I found 
that the fluid of the instrument remained in that part of the tube 
which is between the bulb and zero. Might not this part of the 
instrument be lengthened, and zero marked higher up ? 

‘ Whenever this instrument indicates a saturated state of the 
atmosphere at periods when changes of wind are probable, such 
change may be expected to be sudden and violent. For if a 
large body of very humid air come in contact with a wind colder 
than itself, its moisture will suddenly be precipitated, which 
producing a comparative vacuum, either the wind which occa- 
sioned it will blow with great violence, or if the subversion of 
the equilibrium has been extensive, every point of the compass 
will contribute to its restoration. That something of this kind 
occurs in the typhoons of the China seas, and in the hurricanes 
of the East. and West Indies, appears very probable from the 
consideration of the circumstances attending them. These storms 
are generally most severe near the land, and in narrow seas 
between the tropics, and during the hottest seasons of the year 
when the air is most rarefied and contains the greatest quantity of 
moisture. They are more general also at those periods when a 
change of wind is expected, as when the moon enters her different 
quarters, and at the change of the monsoons.’ 


The climate of Java, with the exception of Batavia, ap- 
pears to be by no means unhealthy; and the obvious causes 
of the exception are thus forcibly enumerated : 


‘ It is impossible to visit this city, and not to be astonished at 
the infinite pains that have been taken to unite in one spot all 
the possible causes of disease. It is built close to the sea on a 
wet alluvial soil, is surrounded by swamps, and intersected with 
nearly stagnant canals, the receptacles of all the decomposing 
animal and vegetable matter ejected from the houses and sewers 
on their banks. The carcases of buffaloes, and other animals 
brought down by the rivers, are stopped near the mouth of the 
harbour by the extreme shallowness.of the bar; and undergoing 
putrefaction, contaminate the air around them. The houses are 
so built as to admit very little ventilation, being closely packed 
together, with their ends opposed to the sea and land breeze: 
indeed, so afraid is a Dutchman of having his perspiration stopped 
by cool air, that he closes all his doors and windows during its 
prevalence. These circumstances in almost any climate would 
generate disease; but must be dreadfully operative within six 

egrees of the equator: their effects are aided by the use of large 
meals, strong drink, and much sleep,’ 


- Although the gentlemen of the Embassy resided during 
seven weeks at the distance of only three miles from the 
town, and entered it twice or thrice in a week, they expe- 
rienced no illness of consequence; and indeed-the diseases; 
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which Mr. Abel had occasion to observe in the island, 
generally yielded to the simplest remedies; so that the 
indiscriminate use of mercury is at once unnecessary and 
mischievous. 

Some pertinent remarks occur (pp. 67. 344—347.) on the 
temperature of the sea at different depths; a subject on 
which both the philosopher and the mariner still desiderate a 
more liberal stock of accurate data. 

If we next direct our attention to the departments of 
geology and mineralogy, we shall find the author diligently 
availing himself of every opportunity of investigation within 
his power, and imparting to his readers such details as his 
notes and recollection have enabled him to supply. The 
mineral vere of Java, situated at a place called Epetan, 
and in the midst of a jungle, occupy about fifty yards square 
of barren soil; and they are so violently agitated by the 
ascent of sulfuretted hydrogen gas, that they seem to be in a 
state of actual ebullition, though their temperature only 
corresponds with that of the surrounding atmosphere. 
Their smell is, in course, analogous to that of the Harrow- 
gate waters. The natives, who ascribe many medical virtues 
to these pools, believe them to be parti¢ularly efficacious in 
cutaneous disorders; and the author mentions that they 
completely cured some troublesome ulcers on his hand, which 


_ had been occasioned by the bites of musquitoes. 


The island of Hong-Kong is represented as chiefly re- 


‘markable for its central and conical mountains; the highest 


of which, according to measurement, is fifteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and consists of trap approaching 
to basalt from the compactness of its texture. Here, 
then, we have an ‘exception to a geognostic position of the 
Wernerians; who assign the rounded back, and not the 
sugar-loaf form, as characteristic of all ‘hills of the trap- 
formation. Mr. Abel adverts to a small hill, or mound, 
differing in structure from all the rocks in the neighbour- 
hood, being composed of a very friable mass of apparently 
desintegrated felspar. The island itself, which does not oc- 
cur in any of the charts, exceeds not three hundred yards in 
its largest diameter : but it displays, on its northern side, a 
curious junction of the granite and basalt which compose its 
geological constitution. ‘This junction is effected by a 
basaltic vein, or dyke, passing upwards through the granite, 
and spreading over it; the substance of the basalt bein 

separated from that of the granite by three veinlets, which 
follow the dyke through its whole extent: the ‘first being a 
confused mixture of granite and basalt, the second pure 
felspar, 
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felspar, and the third a sort of porphyry, composed of very 
perfect crystals of felspar in a basaltic base. Near the line 
of junction, masses of basalt are imbedded in the granite. 
The width of the dyke is four feet, but that of the smaller 
veins does not exceed so many inches. This basaltic dyke 
has been obviously projected from the mass of basalt which 
stretches beneath the granite, and is hidden under the sea ; 
so that the appearance is irreconcileable with the idea of 
infiltration from above. A sketch of the basaltic dyke is 
exhibited on one of the small wood-cuts. 

~- In the city of Tien-Sing, the author had an opportunity of 
examining various specimens of the Yu stone, so highly 
prized by the Chinese, although generally of a dull or muddy 
colour, and admitting not of such a fine polish as our common 
agate. The patie | variety, which is most in request, is 
probably a modification of jade, or axe-stone: but the term 
seems also to be applied to other mineral species, and par- 
ticularly to the talc glaphique of Haiiy. ‘Though as hard‘as 
rock-crystal, it is worked into an endless variety of forms. 
It is found in detached nodules at the bottom of ravines, and 
in the beds of torrents; and in larger masses in the mountains, 
but the latter have the coarsest grain. All the specimens are 
submitted to the Emperor’s selection before they are carried 
to the market. _ 

Such of the islands, in the Yang-tse-kiang, as were exa- 
mined, were formed of an agglomerate of fragments of quartz, 
lime-stone, and felspar-porphyry, united by a very thin argil- 
laceous cement, or else imbedded in sand-stone. Such, too, 
were sometimes the geological features of the banks of the 
river: but the mountains near its junction with the Po-yang 
lake consisted of small-grained granite and micaceous schis- 
tus. The same district affords very large and perfect crystals 
of felspar, many of them measuring three or four inches in 
their largest diameter, and _ibi conjoined with masses 
of light-grey mica, of similar dimensions. 

The Mei-ling mountain, which rises about 1000 feet above 
the plain, has for basis a rock of compact argillaceous 
sand-stone; through the summit of which has been cut a 
narrow passage, a work of much time and difficulty. In an 
extensive plain to the south of this mountain, immense square 
blocks of lime-stone, as if artificially piled on one another, 
present a singular and very striking scene, the general effect 
of which is exhibited in an engraving.. These accumulated and 
towering masses are supp to be the remains of a regular 
horizontal stratification. During the farther progress of the 
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party. towards Canton, the banks of the river displayed argil- 
laceous sand-stone, lime-stone, and breccia. 


* Some pits * of coal had been met with by some of the Embass 
soon after leaving the Po-yang lake, but I had not been well 
enough to examine them. However, I received sufficient evidences 
of coal being abundant in the empire, and of various qualities, in 
the large supplies of it furnished to. our boats, and exposed for 
sale in different cities that we visited.+ The coal which I saw 
in the province of Pe-tche-lee was a species of graphite; that 
brought to me from the towns on the Yang-tse-kiang resembled 
cannel coal; that observed after passing the Po-yang lake had the 
characters of Kovey [Bovey] coal; that now met with contained 
much sulphur. , , 

‘ The last-mentioned coal was used in the manufacture of sul- 
phate of iron, in the neighbourhood of Chaou-chou-foo. The 
following process, in its different stages, was witnessed by several 
gentlemen of the Embassy. A quantity of hepatic iron pyrites, 
in very small pieces, mixed with about an equal quantity of the 
coal in the same state, being formed into a heap, was covered with 
a coating of lime-plaster. In a short time, great action took place 
in the mass, accompanied by the extrication of much heat and 
smoke, and was allowed to go on till it spontaneously ceased. The 
heap was then broken up and put into water, which was afterwards 
boiled till considerably reduced in quantity, and was then evapo- 
rated in shallow vessels. Very pure crystals of sulphate of iron 
were obtained at the close of the process.’ 


In the 11th chapter, Mr. Abel delineates the leading fea- 
tures of the geology of the Cape of Good Hope, on his second 
visit to that remarkable promontory, and subsequently to the 
observations of Captain Hall and Professor Playfair, inserted 
in the 7th volume of the Edinburgh Transactions. The wide 
and sloping surfaces of the Table-Mountain, which first at- 
tracted his attention, are composed of granite, and its summit of 
horizontal strata of sand-stone. A black schistose rock, which 
Captain Hall indifferently designates Aillas, or grauwacké, is 
in many places singularly mixed up with the granite, as repre- 
sented in the plates; while, in some situations, the granite is 
seen to ramify in every possible direction, and in the most 





‘ *“ Foo-hoo-tang appearing an insignificant village, we took a 
short walk into the country, where we met with some pits of coal 
that had been sunk like wells; the fragments at the bottom of the 
hill, where they were situated, appeared pure slate.” — Ellis’s 
Embassy, vol. il. p. 107.’ 

‘+ “ The Missionaries inform us, that coal-mines are so abun- 
dant in every province of China, that there is, perhaps, no country 
of the world in which they are so common.” — See Grosier’s Ac 
count of China, vol. i. p. 402.’ : 
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irregular forms. These and other particulars are detailed 
with ability and interest, though the junction of the granite 
and sand-stone escaped the detection of the traveller in his 
ascent of the Table-Mountain. His repeated searches for the 
mass of native iron, on the summit of the same elevation, likewise 
proved fruitless: though several persons at Cape-town, some 
of whom had actually seen it, assured him of its former exist- 
ence: * but it is there generally believed to be the fluke of an 
anchor, as mentioned by Mr. Barrow, (in his Travels in South- 
ern Africa,) and was described to me as such by the late 
Mr. Gothorpe, master of the Alceste, who had examined it. 
An elderly gentleman, who resides at Simon’s Town, stated to 
Captain Maxwell, that he was one of a large party who many 
years ago carried it up; with what motive it is, perhaps, not 
easy to imagine. It does not, however, I apprehend, exist on 
the top of ‘Table-Mountain at this time. A mass of iron, 
answering its description in every respect, has lately been 
seen at some distance below, and is probably tumbled further 
down by every succeeding person who finds it. The only 
iron which I met with in any part of Table- Mountain was in 
the form of red oxide, a vein of which I saw passing through 
the sand-stone when about two-thirds up the mountain.’ 

. Qur attention is next invited to an evident and extensive 
junction of the granite.and sand-stone, in the neighbourhood 
of Simon’s Bay, pointed out by Capt. Wauchope, R.N. 
For all the specialties of this interesting phzenomenon, we 
must refer to Mr. Abel’s perspicuous description; and with 
the greater confidence, because, in the true spirit of candour 
and philosophy, he first. states the result of his observations 
and then reasons on them hypothetically: adopting, in- part, 
the igneous solutions of his precursors mentioned above, but 
at the same time having recourse to the operation of water, 
in-order to explain the forriation of the beds of stand-stone 
and the appearances attending its union with the granite. 
Though we cannot afford to track him in his masterly line of 
discussion, we may give his conclusions in his own words: 


‘ The appearances, then, which 1 have described, .and the 
conclusions that I have ventured to draw, seem te-point out four 
different eras, corresponding to as many separate conditions of the 
rocks, constituting the peninsula of the Cape. The first, indefi- 
nite as.te its commencement, continued whilst the schistus re- 
posed at the bottom of the sea, and terminated when the granite 
in fasion burst through it, and formed dry land,- The seeond, 
commencing at this epoch, terminated when the water rose above 
the granite. The third had its duration whilst she water stood 
high above the earth and deposited, the sand-stone, The fourth 
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commenced with the retrocession of the water and the appear- 
ance of the present dry land, and will terminate with the exist- 
ing order of things. Another consequence of the fact that I have 
cited appears to be, that the mountains at the Cape of Good 
Hope exhibit phenomena illustrative and confirmative of certain 
positions both of the Huttonian and Wernerian theories, but only 


to be entirely explained by the agency of both the elements on 
which the respective systems are founded,’ 


Among the more detached facts of a geological description 
observed in the same district, we may notice a vein of red 
oxyd of iron, six feet wide, and traced for upwards of a 
hundred feet on the Steinberg; numerous and striking speci- 
mens of calcareous stalactites in a hill, on tthe other side of 
the Steinberg; and a quantity of calcareous cylindrical 
bodies, resembling the bleeched bones of animals, which la 
scattered near Simon’s Town on a bank of shells and sand, 
apparently brought up by the south-east wind. ‘These bodies 
were found, on close inspection, to be really incrustations 
formed on vegetables, which had afterward decayed; and 
they correspond to specimens observed’ by Vancouver, Flin- 
ders, and Péron, on the shores. of New Holland, which 
were supposed to be corals; until Péron remarked in some of 
them the woody texture, and in others its disorganization. 
From:some chemical trials to which Mr. Abel had recourse, 
these petrifications seem to consist of carbonate of Jime, 
quartz, and vegetable matter: ‘a conclusion that accords 
with the circumstances under which they are found, and their 
frequent arborescent character.’ : nt 

It is now time for us to enter on Flora’s undisputed. and 
animated domain. Early in the course of the volume, the 
reader is ushered into the public botanic garden near Rio de 
Janeiro; an extensive establishment, but neglected by «the 

vernment, and depending for its maintenance chiefly on 
the zeal of Senhor Gomez, the superintendant: who, throu 
the ministration of a few Chinese gardeners, has completely 
succeeded| in the cultivation of the Tea-plant. ‘* It was in 
seed at the time of my visit, and its leaves had been repeatedly 
and effectively manufactured. ‘The process pursued is-very 
simple. The leaves are gathered in the month of January, after 
heavy falls of rain, before they are wholly expanded, care being 
taken that no foot-stalks are mingled with them ; they aré then 
put into an iron vessel, and exposed to heat till they begin to 
shrink; when they are taken out, and rolled between the 
hands till they become spirally folded. ‘They are then re- 
turned into the vessel, and again exposed to heat till it beeomes 
‘intolerable to the hand, which continually agitates- them, to 
‘prevent-their burning ; and thus the process. is finished.’ - - 
“ Bb 2 Other 
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Other ‘Chinese plants, as the tallow-tree, wax-tree, &c. 
were in full vigour: but Mr. Abel’s hurried visit to the 
garden prevented him from surveying its contents at leisure, 
and also from procuring the Ipecacuanha plant of the Brazils, 
which grows in profusion m the neighbourhood. This latter 
circumstance is the more to be regretted, because the opin- 
ions of botanists are still at variance respecting the species 
employed in medicine ; and it is presumed that plants belong- 
ing to at least two genera are currently imported into Europe 
under the appellation of Ipecacuanha, namely, Psychotria 
emetica, Lin., and Callicocca ipecacuanha of Brotero, the dis- 
tinctions between which are more formally set forth in the 
Appendix. 

In the island of Hong-Kong, the prevailing plant is a 
fern, probably Polypodium trichotomum: but the author 
likewise remarked Beckia Chinensis, Myrtus tomentosus, Me- 
Yastoma quinquenervia, Limodorum striatum, and Rubus Mo- 
Iuccus of Rumphius. — Among the cultivated species about 
Tien-Sing, besides millet and beans, the Sida tilifolia, 
Sesamum Orientale, and Ricinus communis, constantly oe- 
curred in patches or fields: from the first, the Chinese ob- 
tain a sort of hemp; from the second, an esculent oil; and 
from the third, castor-oil. In the immediate vicinity of 
Tsai-tsun, tall and thick planted stems of Holcus sorghum 
concealed from view an indefinite extent of marshy soil. ¢ At 
this early period,’ says the writer, ‘ I was enabled to observe, 
that much as the Chinese may excel in obtaining abundant 
products from land naturally fertile, they are much behind 
other nations in the art of improving that which is naturally 
barren.’ They delight, however, to decorate their court- 
yards with ornamental shrubs and flowers, as Jpomaa quamoclet, 
Flemerocallis Japonica, Tradescantia cristata, &c.: but Ne- 
- Iumbium speciosum seems to be cultivated and prized above all 
others, is celebrated for its beauty by their poets, and is 
ranked among the. plants which ‘ enter into the beverage of 
Homortality.’ They readily made presents of cultivated 
plants, and gladly accepted gifts in return; particularly 
black-lead pencils, and English writing-paper. In the list of 
plants most commonly raised for use, we find Holcus sorghum, 
a species of Panic grass, Buck-wheat, Solanum melongena, two 
species of Capsicum, the sweet potatoe, several kinds of 
gourds, cucumbers, kidney-beans, &c. The Petsai, a sort 
of cabbage, or salad, is as popular and national a vegetable 
among the Chinese as the potatoe among the Irish When 
eaten as a salad, it is equal to any lettuce, and, when boiled, 
has somewhat of the flavour of asparagus. During winter, 
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at is pickled, or preserved in various.ways. Though Mr. Abel 
has not assigned its station in the botanical nomenclature, 
we suspect that it is the Sinapis Pekinensis, Lour. ‘* It 
often weighs from fifteen to twenty pounds, and reaches the 
height of two or three feet.’ 

On the walls of Nankin were observed Rosa Banksiana, 
Cotyledon spinosa, Hamamelis Chinensis, and especially Ficus 
repens, in great profusion.— The hilly and picturesque 
country about Ta-tung is productive of rare plants, and par- 
ticularly of fine oaks, among which Quercus densifolia and 
Q. Chinensis. are conspicuous. — The rocky district of Nan- 
kang-foo abounds in rare and undescribed ferns and mosses. 
On quitting this spot, the Embassy entered on more flowery 
paths, in which a species of Camellia proudly predominates ; 
differing, however, from the Sesangua, and therefore de- 
nominated by Mr. Abel olezfera, because the Chinese derive 
from it much of the oil which they consume. The simple 
processes of obtaining the oil from the seeds of this plant, 
and tallow from the Croton sebiferum, Lin., are duly recorded. 
— It is stated that the Zaurus camphora. attains to the size of 
our largest elms or oaks: but the camphor, procured from it 
by the process here detailed, is less valued by the Chinese 
themselves than that which they import from Borneo. The 
timber of the tree is used both in building and in the manu- 
facture of articles of furnituree—Of the new and rare 
species of smaller plants which the author encountered in 
his peregrinations, he particularizes Eugenia microphylla, 
heretofore undescribed,. though. covering the declivities of 
almost every hill in. the province of. Kiang-si. It resembles 
an elegant dwarf-myrtle, and bears thick terminal clusters of 
dark purple berries, which are eaten. by the natives. — In 
advancing towards Nan-gan-foo, the traveller is saluted by a 
rich variety of plants. on the hills, and a copious display. of 
the Eurya Japonica of Thunberg. The Arachis hypogea, or 
ground-nut, appeared to be cultivated,to a great extent for the 
sake of the oil extracted from its seeds; and for the nourish- 
ment which, both as a fruit and a vegetable, it. yields to the 
common people.—.The prevailing Pine, and probably the 
most widely diffused plant in China, since it was observed 
through more than ten degrees of north latitude and six of 
east longitude, is the Pinus Massoniana, 

While: Mr. Abel briefly adverts to the culture of the 
sugar-cane, he reduces the far-famed terrace-husbandry of the 
Chinese to the tillage of a few declivities, singularly fayour- 
able to such insignificant attempts. As the Embassy were 
permitted to visit some ee at three miles from 

Bb 3 Canton, 
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Canton, their eyes were greeted rather with-the glaring 
colours than with the varieties of their contents; the general 
and figuring species being the peony-tree, azalias, camellias, 
roses, and orange-trees. ‘ Almost all the dwarf plants seen 
in the gardens were elms, twisted: into grotesque shapes. 
One of the principal methods of checking their growth, and 
giving them the appearance of age, appeared to consist ih 
taking up a young plant and putting it into a pot too small 
to allow the spreading of its roots, thereby depriving it of 
the means of vigorous growth; afterwards wounding ° the 
bark in different places, so as to eover it with: scars which 
might seem to be the consequence of decay; and ‘by tying 
the branches to each other, and giving them all kinds 6 
curves.’ . 
‘Having lost his speeimens of tea-plants, Mr. Abel cannot 
decide the question whether there be one or more species of 
this shrub; although he is inclined to believe that there are 
two. It likewise results from his observations that a meagre 
soil, on the sides of hills, is best suited to its habits; and 
that its’ culture might be suecessfully prosecuted at the Cape 
of Good ‘Hope. , 
‘ Among the fine fruits of Java, the Mangostan maintains 2 
decided preference : sa 
© On removing the rind, its esculent substance appears in the 
form of a juicy pulp, having the whiteness and solubility of snow, 
and a refreshing, delicate, delicious flavour. To define it by more 
precise language is very difficult. We were all anxious to carry 
away with us some precise expression of its qualities, but after 
satisfying ourselves that it partook of the compound taste of the 
pine-apple and the peach, we were obliged to confess that it had 
many other equally good, but utterly inexpressible, flavours. 
This fruit, from its perfect wholesomeness, may be eaten in any 
quantity ; and as it possesses no luscious qualities, it does not soon 
cloy the palate. The mangostan tree is worthy of the fruit it 
bears. It grows to the size of a very large cherry-tree. Its 
‘leaves are three or four inches long, of an oval form, of a shining 
yreen colour, and might be taken for those of a magnolia. - Its 
blossom is a spreading corolla of four petals, of a reddish pink 
‘colour, and often decorates the plant at the same time with its 
fruit. Its branches are pendant, and, when loaded with -fruit,. 
curve in graceful arches quite round the stem.’ 


_ The grounds of Plantation-house, at St: Helena, present 
peculiar attractions to the botanist, as they have received 
| contributions of choice plants from various quarters of the 
world, and afford. them the means of vigorous and healthy 
growth; —the probable consequence of the warm and-equable 

temperature which prevails at the governor’s mansion... 
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In the Appendix, Mr. Robert Brown, the. celebrated 
botanist, has given the generic and specific. characters of 
three new species of plants noticed in the narrative; namely, 
Famamelis Chinensis, Abelia Chinensis, and Eurya Chinensis, 
accompanied with a plate of each. 

The first locomotive object, that formally passes under the 
writer’s review, is a specimen of the Flying-fish ; orga. 
in some respects from the Exoceti hitherto described, an 
resembling the volitans in the position of its ventral fins, but 
not in the colour of its back, which is a deep blue, passi 
on the sides into a yellowish green: thus agreeing wi 
exiliens and mesogaster in its general hues, but varying from 
them in the position of its .ventral fins, and differing from 
them all by the position of its dorsal fins. Hence it is pro- 
posed to give it the provisional designation of splendens, or 
maculatus ; the latter epithet being expressive of the white 
spots which reach from above the eyes to the pectoral fins. 
In opposition to the common idea that the Ezoceti spring 
into the air to elude the pursuit of the dorado and other 
enemies, it is asserted that they ‘ were often seen rising about 
the ship in all directions, when no foe was visibly near, and 
when they had not been disturbed by the ship’s motion 
through the water:’ whence it is presumed that they take 
pleasure in their aérial bounds, and that they are not so 
incessantly persecuted as we have generally supposed. It is 
even insinuated that, from the position and conformation of 
the air-bladder, they may be capable of breathing in the 
atmosphere. . 

Leaving the contemplation of this beautiful fish, which. is 
well exhibited in the plate, we are summoned to attend on a 
more repulsive kind of being, which also flutters about in the 
air; namely, the great Bat of Java, which differs from that . 
of New Holland chiefly in having an undivided membrane 
between its hinder extremities. Although its body is only of 
the size of a full-grown rat, yet its extended wing-membrane 
measures five feet; its long hair, and its tail, (which is four 
inches long,) resemble those of the fox, to which quadruped 
it is also assimilated by its smell. As it flies at great heights, 
and has an herbivorous stomach, it is probably not carni- 
vorous: but it occasions extensive injury to the fruit-trees by 
stripping them of their blossoms. It is often seen even in 
the day-time, passing over the Straits of Sunda, in large 
flocks; whence we may infer that it is capable not only of 
sustaining its volant motion much longer than our European 
bats, but also of better enduring the light. . hes 
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From the long and interesting account of the great Snake 
of Java with which we are here presented, we concur with the 
author in thinking that it is more nearly allied to Coluber than 
to’ Boa, and that he has rightly designed it Pytho Javanicus. 
The manner in which this voracious creature dispatches an 
entire goat is thus related : 


¢ A duck was only a mouthful to him; a goat being his usual 
meal. On board the Cesar he swallowed two, which were given 
to him in his cage, at the interval of a month from each other. 
As soon as the goat was within his reach, he raised his head above 
his coils, and having contemplated his prey a few seconds, felt it 
with his tongue. The goat did not appear to be much alarmed, 
as he examined the snake closely, smelling him over with great 
deliberation. The snake having withdrawn his head a short dis- 
tance, made a sudden dart at the throat of the goat, which re- 
ceived him on its horns, and obliged him for an instant to retreat. 
He then made a second dart, and seizing. the goat by the leg, 

pulled it violently down, and insinuated his folds with momentar 
rapidity about its body, squeezing it at the same time with all 
the force he could bring to bear. But even in this instance, the 
animal was too small to suffer their whole compressing effect, and 
he was obliged to destroy the goat much in the same manner as he 
had the duck, by throwing the weight of his body on its neck. 
The goat was eight minutes dying, but was so entirely overwhelmed 

>y the power of the snake, that it could not even struggle. 

_ £ The snake did not attempt to change his posture for some 
minutes after the goat was dead. At length he gradually slack- 
ened his folds, and then disengaged them one by one, with great 
caution and slowness, as if to ascertain whether the goat retained 
any power of motion; and having entirely disentangled himself, 
prepared to swallow it by placing himself opposite to its head, 
sand feeling it with his mouth. hile doing this, saliva flowed 
‘abundantly over his jaws, but he made no attempt to besmear his 
‘prey. In afew minutes he took its nose into his mouth, and en- 
deavoured to draw the head after it: but this appeared to be no 
easy task. The dilatation of his throatseemed to begin with dif- 
ficulty, as he was at least one-third of the time consumed in gorg- 
‘ing‘the goat, in getting down the head and horns. These diverged 
sat a considerable angle, and were four inches in length. Having 
conquered them, he grappled with the shoulders, which he was 
some time in mastering; but readily overcame the remainder of 
the: body. In drawing the goat into his swallow, he appeared to 
work himself unto it, opening his mouth as wide as possible, and 
forcing it onwards. Whatever progress he thus made, was pre- 
served by strong recurved teet which permitted the animal to 
pass down his throat, but prevented its regurgitation without his 
will. The act of swallowing was also much aided, I suspect, by 
the pressure of the air on the goat’s body, as a deep inspiration 
accompanied every successive attempt to draw it down his throat. 

He was two hours and five minutes in gorging the whole animal. 
‘ The 
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‘ The appearance of the snake, when in the act of swallowing 
the shoulders of the goat, was very hideous. He seemed to be 
suffering strangulation. His cheeks, immensely dilated, appeared 
to be bursting, and his windpipe projected three inches beyond 
his jaws. The horns of the goat, which had advanced only a few 
inches down his swallow, protruded so much, that I expected 
them every instant to penetrate through the intervening membrane 
of the scales, which they separated from each other. After the 
goat was down, he scarcely moved from the posture he was in 
during his last act of deglutition, but fell into a semi-torpid state, 
from which no irritation could rouse him for several days. At this 
time he measured three feet in his greatest circumference, having 
doubled his ordinary diameter. The goat’s body underwent no 
visible diminution of bulk or consistence by the action of the 
snake’s folds, but seemed to pass down his throat in an entire 
state.’ 


The foregoing particulars are accompanied by some tem- 
perate statements relative to the destruction of large animals 
by serpents, and which excite reasonable doubts as to the 
breaking of the bones of the former by the forceful coils of 
the latter. The alarming allegations of Bontius, concern- 
ng the deleterious touch and deadly bite of one of the Geckos 
indigenous to Java, are also very properly called in question. 

Towards the close of the narrative, some pleasing and in- 
structive remarks are devoted to the conformation and manners 
of the Orang-outang ; suggested by a young living specimen, 
which proved a source of no small entertainment to the 
ship’s crew, on the passage homeward. Mr. Abel is per- 
fectly aware of the confusion and discordance which have 
crept into the history of this species, from blending it with 
that of the Pongo of Africa, and from a want of due regard to 
the age of the individuals described. When we reflect on the 
youth of that which is so minutely delineated in the present 
volume, we cannot refrain from expressing our surprize at 
the many feats and playful tricks which it performed. The 
gentleness of its disposition is not materially at variance 
with the details of Vosmaér and F. Cuvier; though it ill 
accords with the petulant and mischievous propensities which 
are usually attributed to the ape-tribes in general, and to the 
Orang-outang in particular. The fact seems to be that, 
among these quadrupeds, as among other families of the 
inferior animals, diversities of character obtain in indi- 
viduals of the same species; and that even the same indi- 
vidual will betray very considerable varieties of humour, 
according to its age, state of health, the kind or the harsh 
treatment of it, the circumstance of being confined or at 
liberty, &c. ‘The author’s critical notes are likely to. con- 
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tribute to a more distinct elucidation of the genuine Orang- 
outang of Borneo than we have yet possessed; and his notice 
of the anatomical preparation of a shark’s eye, executed by 
Mr. Radkin, and accompanied by an excellent plate, will 
likewise be found highly deserving of the attention of the 
physiologist. 

In conclusion, we very cordially sympathize with Mr. Abel 
and with the public on the loss of those collections which 
might have, in some measure, reconciled us to the failure of a 
very expensive state-mission, undertaken in apparent defiance 
of every dictate of wisdom and experience. 
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Art. V. Karamania ; or a brief Description of the South Coast 
of Asia-Minor and of the Remains of Antiquity. With Plans, 
Views, &c. collected during a Survey of that Coast, under the 
Orders of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, in the 
Years 1811 and 1812. By Francis Beaufort, F.R.S, Captain 
of His Majesty’s Ship Frederikssteen. Second Edition. 8vo. 
pp- 320. 14s. Boards. Hunter. 1818. 


BY the explanatory title-page of this volume, the reader is. 

made fully acquainted with the objects and origin of the 
expedition which it describes ; and which was undertaken when 
Mr, Yorke presided at the Admiralty. The result of the 
survey is now engraving for the use of the navy; and the 
present publication is a testimony that Captain Beaufort did 
not confine himself to the main design of his voyage, but ex- 
tended his remarks to all those objects of antiquarian research 
which fell within his notice. He thus affords a striking proof 
of the advantages of a mind imbued with a good education, 
and expanded by general and liberal information, in ever: 
profession; and exposing, consequently, the folly of those 
who would confine persons destined for many of the occu- 
pations of life to a course of instruction purely professional. 
It is by a contrary mode that the sailor contributes. to the 
stores of the learned, and the soldier to an enlargement of 
our knowlege of our fellow-creatures in distant countries: 
while the personal advantages resulting to themselves, in the 
amusements to be derived from taste, from observation, and 
—_ reflection, are too manifest to require us to enlarge on 
them. 

Karamania is the title applied by Europeans to the southern 
shores of Asia-minor, but is not recognized by the present 
natives ; nor does it appear that any appellation, at all similar 
in sound, is conferred on this extensive tract. A state 
bearing this name did indeed once exist, and comprized_ the 
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antient provinces of Lycia, Pamphylia, the two Cilicias, 
with parts of Caria and Phrygia: but it ceased to flourish; 
probably about the close of the fifteenth century, when the 
victorious Bajazet the Second subverted the dynasties of this 
part of the Asiatic continent. One inland-town still bears 
the name of Karaman. These regions are now divided 
among the tributary Pashas of the Porte, whose supremacy 
is little more than nominal; and their respective dominions 
aré not separated by any very precise boundaries, or with any 
reference to the lines of demarcation between the Roman 
provinces. It may be sufficient to add, in general, that this 
fair portion of nature exhibits all the miseries of Turkish 
domination; and that the inhabitants are partakers of that 
moral: degradation, which is so universal among the subjects 
of that vast but enfeebled empire. One fact, as recorded by 
‘Captain: Beaufort, is a curious instance of the effects of 
despotic government on the habits of a people; viz. that 
‘ on ‘this extensive line of coast, which stretches along a sea 
abounding with fish, the inhabitants do not possess a single 
boat.’ : 

As the notices of these countries in modern times have 
been only partial, and very rare, we shall follow our present 
well-informed conductor much more closely than if he had 
led: us along those shores of the Mediterranean which are 
usually frequented by the tourist or the voyager. 
. ‘With Herodotus, Strabo, Appian, Livy, Pliny, &c., as 
his ‘cabin-furniture, Captain Beaufort commences his oper- 
ations at Yedy-Booroon, meaning the Seven Capes, presumed 
to ‘be the antient Mount Cragus of Lycia, and pursues his 
course to the east. ‘The ruins of Patara first arrest his 
attention, which still preserve their antient name, and are 
far from uninteresting. The theatre is excavated on the 
northern side of a small hill, forming something more than 
a ‘sémi-circle; of which the external diameter is about two 
hundred feet, and contains thirty-four rows of marble seats, 
few of which have been disturbed. The antient walls inclose 
a very large area, covered with architectural fragments of all 
descriptions ; ‘and externally are numerous stone sarcophagi, 
usually bearing inscriptions, but in general more or less 
‘mutilated. Captain Beaufort gives us a copy of one in 
elegiac measure, which, if placed in the form of verse, and 
reduced from capitals, would probably run thus: 


‘ "Dew "ASnvdsns rcv luv Atovicroy eeywy 
HL Eeivm Tlallaguy yn pt AaCeoe xeala® 
TUdAS ain” ciyzmriXoedlos Exw OF KALos, xed & civil, 
‘Oey ptyoidny QiCarwy deoOny.’ Ss 
The 
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_ The meaning of these lines, as a monumental inscription, is 
sufficiently obvious. Some doubtful letters in the capitals 
have been restored by the author; and the only one that was 
altogether effaced was the Y, which we have supplied in the 
cael évlois. Capt. B. thinks that it is clear from Strabo and 
Livy, (lib. xxxvil. 17.) that there once was a harbour at 
Patara; the situation of which is still apparent, though it is 
at present a swamp only, without communication with the 
sea. On reference to the passage of Livy, we find that this 
harbour was probably never of much importance; since 
L. Amilius, having inquired of the Rhodians whether it 
would contain his fleet, and receiving an answer in the 
negative, desisted from his expedition against that place; 
ia in a preceding chapter it is also said, ‘* Circa urbem statio 
tuta non erat.” It appears, nevertheless, that vast accumu- 
lations of sand have been formed since the times to which we 
refer. 

The ruins of Xanthus, as supposed, were reported to be 
of a much greater extent. It was here, as Herodotus 
(i. c.176.) relates, that an extraordinary act of desperate 
courage was displayed by the Lycians; who, when besieged, 
set fire to their own acropolis, and were consumed in. its 
ruins. ‘Two miles farther to the east, Capt. B. anchored in 
the bay of Kalamaki, which he conceives to be the port 
Pheenicus of the antients, and mentioned as such by Livy. 
The descriptions seem to correspond with sufficient accuracy, 
especially as they regard the distance. ‘The modern town of 
Kartelorizo is chiefly inhabited by Greeks, and maintains 
some commerce with Alexandria, mostly in the article of 
wood for fuel. The site is on an island, answering rather 
closely to the Megisté of the antients. D’Anville seems to fol- 
Jow Strabo in calling it Cithené: but there can be little doubt 
that the two old names are applied to one and the same 
place. Sevedo and Vathy are capacious harbours: in the 
lime-stone cliffs are many sepultures, and catacombs hollowed 
out; and in the same vicinity are the remains of a theatre 
ciearly much inferior to that of Patara. The antient town 
appears to have been the Antiphellus of Strabo. , 

The modern places in succession are Kakava, Myra, and 
Phineka; the coast being formed by parallel ranges of hills 


into long islands and peninsulas. Speaking of the former, the 
author says: 


‘ At the foot ofthe hiil there is a small pier and quay; and 
the foundations of dwelling houses, reservoirs, and stairs hewn 
out of the rock, shew that it was once a place of some con- 
sequence. 


‘ On 
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‘ On the inside shore of the long island of Kakava, and imme- 
diately opposite to the above castle, are the remains of a large 
collection of houses, extending about half a mile along the bay, 
but unconnected by any road or street. The face of the island 
is wholly in a state of nature; so covered with loose projecting 
rocks, and intersected by irregular chasms, that all communi- 
cation must have been carried on by water: and accordingly, 
every house has a flight of steps cut in the rock, for the con- 
venience of boats. It is remarkable that in some places, three or 
four of the lower steps, and even the foundations of walls, are 
now beneath the surface of the water. Various modern travellers 
describe submerged ruins at Aboukir and at the Pharos of 
Alexandria, on the opposite shore of the Mediterranean, and by 
a curious coincidence, in nearly the same longitude as Kakava, 
To account for these and similar facts, some eminent philosophers 
have supposed, that the level of the sea has gradually risen: 
but were that the cause, we should undoubtedly have observed a 
repetition of the same effect in our progress along the rest of 
the coast. These appearances have also been ascribed to earth- 
quakes, and even to the subsidence of the land itself; I am, 
however, inclined to think that the particular case in question, 
may be more simply explained than by any of those hypotheses. 
Though there are no tides in this part of the Mediterranean, at 
least none that perceptibly depend on the influence of the moon, 
yet, a considerable rise and fall of the sea is produced by the 
alternate prevalence of the north and south winds: the former 
Jast for many weeks in summer, and, when violent, lower the 
surface of the water upwards of two feet. This circumstance 
would have obviously afforded sufficient opportunity for laying 
the foundations, and forming the steps at Kakava. A south-east 
wind may be supposed to produce the same results on the coast 
of Egypt; but the authors above quoted only mention the facts 
in general terms, without stating the depth of water.’ 


This solution appears to be sensible; and it is a case of 
which an actual observer can alone afford good testimony. 
The supply of water on this coast is very precarious, as the 
summer-heat dries up the rivulets, and that which is pre- 
served in the reservoirs of ruined houses affords only an un- 
certain quantity. Kakava is set down as the Dolichisté of 
Ptolemy; a name which undoubtedly expresses well the 
present form of the island. Andriace and Myra retain 
traces of their old appellations: the remains at the latter are 
numerous, but Capt. B. was prevented by his professional 
duties from paying much attention to them; an omission 
which is the less to be regretted, because they have since been 
inspected by that able observer Mr. Cockerell. Passing 
the cape of Phineka, and probably the antient site of 
Aperre, and the river Limyrus of Strabo, the Captain 
pursues the coast to the great Khelidonian promontory, the 
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antient Promontorium sacrum ; which ‘is described by him as a 
termination of a branch of the vast chain of Taurus.* Five 
rugged islands ‘lie off this cape, whereas Strabo mentions 
but’ three; a circumstance which, combined with some ap- 
pearances of the place, would lead to the supposition of a 
change effected by an earthquake since ‘the period at which 
he wrote. While on’ this part of the coast, Captain Beau- 
fort makes some observations on the prevalent currents of 
the sea: : 


* € From Syria to the Archipelago, there is a constant current 
to the westward, slightly felt at sea, but very perceptible near 
the shore, along this part of which it runs with considerable but 
irregular velocity: between Adratchan cape and the small ad- 
jacent island, we found it one day almost three miles an hour ; 
and the next, without any assignable cause for such a change, 
not half that quantity. The configuration of the coast will per- 
haps account for the superior strength of the current about here : 
the gteat body of water, as it moves to the westward, is inter= 
cepted by the western coast of the Gulf of Adalia; thus pent 
up and accumulated, it rushes with augmented violence towards 
Cape Khelidonia, where, diffusing itself in the open sea, it again 
becomes equalized. 

¢ The cause, the progress, and the termination of this current, 
would form an interesting subject for future investigation. To 
trace its connection with the volume of water, which enters b 
the Strait of Gibraltar, with the influx of the currents from the 
Euxine, and with the effect of the Nile, and of the numerous 
though small rivers of Asia Minor, will require a series of cor- 
responding observations on both sides of the Mediterranean. 
The counter currents, or those which return beneath the surface 
of the water, are also very remarkable: in some parts of the 
Archipelago they are at times so strong as to prevent the steering 
of the ship; and, in one instance, on sinking the lead, when. the 
sea was calm and clear, with shreds of buntin of various colours 


attached at every yard to the line, they pointed in different 
directions all round the compass.’ - 


The scenery in the vicinity of port Genovese is peculiarly 
rand. White cliffs rise perpendicularly from the sea to the 
eight of six or seven hundred feet; the effect of which is 

increased by the contrast of dark pines crowning their sum- 
mits; above them is seen the lofty peak of Adratchan; and 
in the distance are ranges of mountains even more elevated, 
their rough tops streaked with snow. At the mouth of'a 
small river, which works its passage through this rocky region, 





* To give an idea of the temperature. here, we may state that 
the thermometer stood at 90° in the shade, at the latter end of 
July. (P. 37.) : cog 
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is situated the modern village of Deliktash, signifying ‘the 
perforated rock:” a a Nears, arch-way existing on the spot, 
it would appear from Strabo that a town named Olympus 
occupied this site: in the inscriptions seen by the present 
author, he found it written "OAvymos (Olympus). Not far 
distant, asmall volcanic flame issues from the earth, but which 
was said never to exhibit any of the violent convulsions usually 
attendant on such phenomena. Superstition asserted that 
the flame, or yanar, as it was called, would not roast meat 
which had been stolen. Pliny notices the place. 

Most of our modern travellers, who have visited the conti- 
nent, have been much disappointed at the first sight of a 
vineyard. ‘They have read, when boys, “ adulté vilium pro- 
pagine altas maritat populos ;”’ and the inditers of novels have 
not painted them less luxuriantly. When, therefore, they see 
a spot of ground greatly inferior in beauty to an English 
hop-garden, which is the case in many parts of the continent, 
their chagrin is very natural: but, if they would take a trip 
to the coast of Karamania, they would find their visions real- 
ized: for * here they are trained up to some tall tree, fre- 
quently a plum or an apricot: the tendrils reach the loftiest 
as well as the lowest branches, and the tree thus seems.to be 
loaded with a double crop of fruit. Nothing can present ‘a 
more delightful appearance than the intimately blended greens 
and the two species of fruit, luxuriantly mingled. How allur- 
ing to the parched and weary traveller in these sun-burned 
—— ! and in none perhaps will he meet with a more hearty 
welcome.’ : 

A little farther to the east, and about five miles from the 
shore, rises the great mountain of Takhtalu; of which the 
lofty peak is said to be 7800 feet above the level of the sea, 
Several superstitious stories were related of it by the natives; 
and they spoke of sounds of hollow groaning which issued 
from it, and which they interpreted as a summons for the 
elect to enter Paradise. ‘The sounds of explosions in such 
regions have been noticed by other travellers in different quar- 
ters of the globe. 

The remains of the city of Phaselis are very visible. Livy 
speaks of this place as being on the confines of Lycia and 
Pamphylia: but it is difficult to understand why he adds, 
“ conspicitur prima terrarum Rhodum a Cilicid petentibus.” 
(Lib. xxxvii. c. 23.) Captain Beaufort does not notice this 
circumstance: but the words, as well as the context, seem to 
imply a much more conspicuous promontory than the small 
peninsula on which the ruins are now ‘said. to be discovered. 
We do not know of any disagreement among modern geo~ 
ae graphers 
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graphers on the point. The whole’ of the south of Lycia 
may indeed be said to form a vast promontory, or projection, 
into the sea; and, as Phaselis is on the eastern :side of it, 
that might be the first point of Lycia which was seen by the na- 
vigator from Cilicia: though it will be recollected that the pro- 
montory of Anemurium, much farther to the east, would be 
the more likely to arrest the notice of the Cilician sailor first, 
if the word terrarum be received in its wider sense. Con- 
siderable remains of a theatre are perceptible here: but it 
appears to have been of a ruder and probably more antient 
construction than some others on the coast; and the sea has 
made such inroads on the shore, that we may probably say in 
a few years more, “ zps@ periere ruing.”. Sarcophagi* were 
lying on the shore, exhibiting very delicate workmanship: but, 
after the interval of a year, Captain Beaufort, on his return 
to the same place, found them nearly effaced by the attrition 
of the pebbles ; so rapid was the work of destruction. 

Capt. B. had not proceeded much farther to the east, 
when his’ ulterior progress was arrested by civil commo- 
tions in the Turkish provinces on the coast; and humanity 
induced him to take some fugitive Turks on board his ship, 
in order’ to save their lives, when their pursuers were in 
sight. In consequence of some circumstances connected 
with this adventure, he retraced his former course, visited 
the island of Cos, Cnidus, Boodroom, (probably the antient 
Halicarnassus,) and some other places. Our limits, forbid 
us to follow him in this retrograde movement; and we 
must rejoin him in the spring of 1812, when he recommenced 
his observations from Cape Avova to the east of Phaselis, the 
spot at which he had terminated them in the preceding year. 
Here he met with the indefatigable Mr. Cockerell, who had 
crossed the Archipelago in a small Greek vessel. which he 
hired at Athens, and had already coasted a part of Lycia 
in her, under circumstanees of much hazard. This gentle- 
man was now induced to join Capt. Beaufort in his cruize of 
observation. 

Behind Cape Avova, the author places the Thebes or 
Lyrnessus of Strabo; whence a chain of mountains extends 
to the north, which with more certainty he sets down as the 
antient Mount Climax. The road along the beach coincided 
closely with the account of Arrian, when speaking of Alex- 





* The lids of the Sarcophagi on this coast are formed of one 
stone, and generally shaped like a Gothic arch. - At Phaselis, how- 
ever, they were mostly flat, and on each was a recumbent figure 
in low relief. 
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ander’s march from. Phaselis, who must have taken advantage 
of a reflux of the sea occasioned by strong north winds, 
to pass certain rocky points in shallow water. Capt. Beau- 
fort’s ideas, therefore, correspond with those of Arrian rela- 
tive to these depressions of the sea, and their causes; and 
we should infer, from this coincidence of the present shore 
with the description of it by an antient author, that the 
nature of it was such as to resist those attacks of the sea 
which were so destructive in the neighbourhood of Phaselis. 
If it were formed of yielding materials, the coincidence would 
have been only accidental, and not of any great weight. 

The city of Adalia, situated where the coast again turns 
to the east, (having for some time taken a northerly direc- 
tion,) is a place of some consideration; containing about 
eight-thousand inhabitants, in the proportion of two Turks 
to. one Greek. It had been the scene of civil contests in 
the preceding year, and matters were yet in an unsettled 
state; which rendered the appearance of a British ship 
of war, where none had possibly been ever seen before, an 
object of suspicion. Perhaps, however, these fears operated 
to Sapa for our countrymen more attention than they 
might otherwise have experienced. ‘The author seems to put 
a fair but not a flattering interpretation on the nature of an 
oriental present : 


‘ The Bey dispatched his messenger to ask permission to send 
on board a present. The exchange, or rather traffic of presents 
is such an established custom in all parts of the East, that to avoid 
it without giving offence is extremely difficult. When possible, 
however, I endeavoured to elude this practice ; because it was not 
always convenient to make a suitable return; and still more, be- 
cause in every present from a Turk to a Christian there is a some- 
thing insulting implied. When a foreign minister is to be intro- 
duced at the Ottoman court, the embassy is stopped in the outer 
apartments of the Seray; and when announced to the despot, his 
literal expression is —‘‘ Feed and clothe those Christian dogs, and 
‘then bring them into my presence.” Such is the real meaning of 
the dinner and pelisses given to ambassadors and their suites; and 
something similar, though more or less covered according to cir- 
cumstances, is blended with every present.’ 


A conference which succeeded must have been an amus- 
ing scene, on account of the unnecessary apprehensions of 
the Pasha; ‘ whose mind,’ says Capt. B., ‘ was evidently ill 
at ease, while I remained on his sofa; he seemed to imagine 
‘that I had a firman in my pocket for his deposition, and 
every time that I moved, significant looks were exchanged 
between him and his attendants.’ 
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The situation of Adalia is described as beautiful; the 
streets rising one above another from a small harbour, like 
the steps of a theatre. It is much to be regretted that the 
British officers were prevented from examining the antiquities . 
which the place contained, and of which report spoke highly : 
but the jealousy of the Pasha; and his fears of offending the 
Porte under existing circumstances, by infringing any of 
its ordinances, rendered such an inspection impracticable. 
Some mutilated inscriptions seem to place the date of the 
walls, at least where they had been adorned with Corinthian 
columns near one of the old gates, in the time of Adrian. 

It is somewhat difficult to ascertain whether the modern 
Adalia occupies the site of the Olbia or the Attalia of Strabo. 
Etymology would undoubtedly decide for the latter: but a 
comparison of present appearances with antient description 
induces Capt. Beaufort to follow D’Anville in preferring the 
former. An intelligent traveller on the spot, with Strabo 
in his hand, is far more capable of settling such a question 
than we can pretend to be; and it remains only for us to say 
that the testimonies here produced are of considerable weight. 
If Adalia, then, be the’ antient Olbia, the town of Laara, 
‘or rather the ruins so called, about five miles distant from 
the former place, may fairly be deemed the Attalia of Strabo. 
The following fact noticed at this Laara is curious: 


‘ One remarkable circumstance was observed here; an old 
water-course, which by the continual deposition of sediment, has 
actually crept upwards, in the shape of a wall. This self-raised 
aqueduct is in some places nearly three feet high; the substance 
ig a light porous stone, and contains small pieces of petrified 
reeds and sticks. So rapidly does the sediment become indur- 
ated, that some recent specimens of it were collected on the grass, 
where the stony crust was already firm, though the verdure of 
the leaf had yet but imperfectly withered. The _ singularly 
petrescent quality of this water, may lend some weight to the 
_idea ventured in the foregoing chapter, as to the cause of the pro- 
jecting lip to the cliffs, over which it was suggested that the Cat- 
aractes might have fallen.’ 


The mention of the river Cataractes in this passage alludes 
to an argument which the author had drawn from it, in 
settling the question of the former name of Adalig. 

The rivers Cestrus and Eurymedon have both bars at 
their mouths, covered with water so shallow that they are 
passable only by small boats; a fact which proves the great 
changes that this coast has undergone in the lapse of n 
‘centuries. With respect to the former, perhaps antient 
authors afford less certainty in proof of such an renee : 
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bat it is evident'that the Eurymedon had a free passage to the 
sea, as well from the battle fought by Cimon the Athenian 
against Tithraustes or Ariomandes, as, by implication, from 
Livy, lib. 37. 23. Yet it does not appear to us to be clear 
that the Rhodian fleet, which defeated Hannibal, actually 
¢ put into this river.’* They did, indeed, obtain intelli- 
gence from the people of Aspendus; and hence it may be in- 
ferred that they pushed up as far as that city: but of this 
we have only a probability. 

To the east of the Climax, the features of the coast un- 
dergo a great change; and, instead of the cliffs of Lycia, 
with the flat but high country about Adalia, only a belt of 
sand-hills was now seen, protecting broad swampy plains 
from the sea. 

We must hasten on to the antient Sidé, which abounds 
with objects interesting to the inquisitive traveller. As it is 
now wholly deserted, the author re-asserts its right to its own 
original appellation, instead of the barbarous misnomers of 
Esky or old Adalia, and Skandalor. It stands on a low 
peninsula, and was surrounded by walls, of which those that 
face the land were of excellent workmanship, and still ex- 
hibit considerable remains: - 


‘ The theatre is the most striking feature of Sidé: at the dis- 
tance of a few miles from the shore, we had mistaken it for a loft 
Acropolis, rising from the centre of the town: and as it is by far 
the largest and the best preserved of any that came under our ob- 


sions may be acceptable to the reader, who will, it is hoped, 
excuse any want of perspicuity in details which are so foreign to 
the general pursuits of a seaman. ; 
‘ Situated on a gentle declivity, the lower half only of the 
| theatre has been excavated in the ground; the upper half is a 
great structure of masonry. It is shaped like a horse-shoe, being 
a segment of a circle of about 220 degrees ; or, in other words, 
the circumference is one-ninth greater than a semicircle. The 
exterior diameter is 409 feet, that of the area 125, and the per- 
. pendicular height from the area to the uppermost seat is 79 feet. 
It contains forty-nine rows of seats, in two series ; twenty-six be- 
low, and twenty-three above the Diazomatos + or broad platform, 





* Capt. Beaufort refers us to Livy and Plutarch ; there, however, 
the Cestrus is not mentioned, nor does .any account of that river 
occur to us in either of those writers. We have said that the 
mention of the Eurymedon in the former author does not afford 
any certainty with regard to its original state: but the passage in 
Plutarch is decisive of such a change. Capt. B. cites Mela and 
Strabo to prove the same fact relative to the river Cestrus.. 

‘ + This term is borrowed from an inscription on the theatre of 
Patara.’ 
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‘which forms a gallery of communication round the interior. This 
gallery, and its parallel corridor, which is vaulted and carried 
round the whole extent of the building, are on a level with the 
surface of the ground at the back of the theatre, and with which 
they communicate by twenty-three arched passages or vomitories. 
Another but smaller corridor surrounds the thirteenth row of the 
upper division of seats, and opens to it by seven doors: and these 
two corridors are connected together by seven staircases, branches 
of which continue up to the top of the building. 

‘ The internal communication is formed by narrow flights of 
steps, each half the height of the seats. They are disposed in 
equi-distant radii; ten of them descending from the diazomatos 
to a platform, which intervenes between the lowest row of seats 
and the area; and twenty-one flights ascending to another piat- 
form, which encircles the summit of this splendid fabric. 

‘ The seats are of white marble, and admirably wrought; they 
are 164 inches high, and 32% broad; but as they project over 
each other 84, the breadth in the clear is only 24 inches. The 
front of each row, which was occupied by the spectators when 
seated, is raised an inch, so as to ave a free passage to each 

erson’s place, and also to serve as a channel for the rain water. 

ow supposing that the ancients sat as we do, with the legs pen- 
dent, and not crossed under them like the modern Greeks and 
Turks (as Dr. Chandler seems to have thought *), and therefore 
taking eighteen inches as sufficient for each person to occupy, this 
theatre would contain 13,370 persons, when regularly seated ; 
but, in crowded exhibitions, many could sit on the flights of small 
steps, or could stand on the upper platform, as well as at the back 
of the broad diazomatos, without incommoding those behind them ; 
these may be estimated at 1870 more, and would altogether make 
the enormous aggregate of 15,240 spectators.’ 


The capacity of this edifice is certainly not equal to that 
of Verona, which it is presumed could have contained 
eiglit thousand more spectators ; and still less is it to be com- 
pared with the Coliseum, which is said to have held nearly five 
times more. The structure must nevertheless have been 
prodigiously large. We suppose the calculations respecting 
the bueltile cutters of thebe’ to amphitheatres to have’ been 
formed on the same proportion that Capt. Beaufort gives, of 
18 inches in front of the seat for each individual. 

After this long-extract, we must impose on ourselves silence 
relative to the other objects which engaged the author’s at- 
tention at this place. The Manavgat, or antient Melas, is 
without a port, the coast being only a straight beach of sand : 
but Strabo attaches a harbour to it, and there is no reason 
to suppose that he alluded to an artificial one; though this 
coast offers many examples of them in the ruins of piers, and 





‘ * Travels in Asia-Minor, chap. [xix.’ 
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other securities for shipping, designed either to improve 
nature or to supply her deficiencies, 

Alaya, which is presumed to be the antient Coracesium, is 
surrounded by ruined villages, castles, and churches, which 
appeared to be meueasilleale of recent date; and the vesti 
of antiquity were neither very numerous nor of an interestin 
character. The cliffs of the peninsula, on which it stands, 
are from five to six hundred feet above the sea, and continue 
equally perpendicular to seventy feet below it. Omitting 
several intermediate places, among which is Selinus, after- 
ward Trajanopolis, we again. drop our anchor off the pro- 
montory of Anemurium. Nothing very remarkable was 
found within the walls: but without them were the ruins of a 
city of the dead, fairly styled by Capt. B. a Necropolis, so 
numerous were the tombs of which it was composed; and of 
such infinitely more durable workmanship must they have 
been than the houses of the living, that they have survived, 
though the latter had wholly disappeared. At Makry and 
Myra, the tombs had consisted of excavated catacombs, the 
entrances closed by a slab of rock. At Patara, Phaselis, 
&c., the sarcophagus was more or less ornamented with 
sculpture, and, as we have already observed, differed in form 
from the majority of those that are known to us. Here, the 
sepulchres were built like small houses, divided into chambers 
for the dead, and for the mourners: but still more singular 
was the total absepce of inscriptions, or of any vestiges of such 
records. These forms were not exclusively confined to each 
place, but their prevalence at each marked the distinction. 

The castle of Anamour, standing on the edge of the sea, 
much resembles (according to the engraving) some of our 
old castles, especially in Wales, and has indeed a consider- 
able degree of likeness to that of Conway. Near to it isa 
river, not above fifty yards wide, presumed to be the 
Arymagdus of Ptolemy. The sites of many gntient places 
which succeed, to the east, where ruins were discovered, 
are placed more from conjecture than much local exa- 
mination, until we come to cape Cavaliere; which is the last 
and highest of those noble promontories that project from 
this coast: —‘ its white marble cliffs rising perpendicularly 
from the sea to the altitude of six and seven hundred feet. 
The contortions of the strata (says Capt. B.) in these cliffs 
are so curious, that I have been tempted to give a sketch, 
hastily made, of one spot, where the face of the rock is 
horizontally divided, and the inflected lines of the lamina in 
the upper and lower divisions so nearly correspond, that, 
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were the idea any thing short of absurd, it would appear as 
if the lower part had been lifted up and inverted.’ 

To the eastward, the higher mountains recede towards the 
interior : a series of low points then follows; and the aspect 
of the whole coast becomes materially changed. : 

The ruins of Seleucia are very considerable in the extent 
of ground which they occupy: but most of the inscriptions 
on sepulchral monuments appeared -to be of a later date 
than in many other places of the same coast, as the figure of 
the cross attached to them testified. While in this position, 
Capt. Beaufort gave chase to a Mainot pirate-vessel, but 
she escaped him. In the preceding year, however, he had 
made prize of one; and when, on conveying her to Malta, 
the prisoners were interrogated there in the Court of Vice- 
Admiralty, ‘ these legitimate but profligate descendants of 
the Spartans’ boldly avowed themselves to be pirates. This 
story reminds us forcibly of a passage in Thucydides, expres- 
sive of the general custom of piracy among the maritime cities 
of Greece, in her earliest times; the partial continuance of it, 
even to those in which he lived, which formed undoubtedly the 
most glorious era of the Grecian republics; and the little 
shame exhibited by those who were’ questioned about their 
predatory profession. We quote the latter words of the 
clause relating to this subject. Odx éyovlis rw aicfyduny révie 
Te Epys, épovlos 82 Ts xal Bdens paAAov. SyAduor OE TaY TE 
Hreipwlay tives els xat viv, O15 xdopmos xadrws Todlo Bpav, xal os 
Taraol THY ToIldv, Tas Mises Tay xalawAccvlwv, mavlayou 
Omolws epwlavlec, és Ansal ciosv? do dule wy muvIavovlas amaksuviwy 
TO Epyov, bss 1 errimedds em eidévars, dux dvesditevlwv. (Lib. i. c. 5.) 

apt. B. tells us that a regularly organized system of 
piracy now prevails in the district of Maina; the number of 
the vessels, or armed row-boats, fluctuating between twenty 
and thirty: that all flags are equally their prey; ‘ and that 
the life or death of the captured crew is merely a question of 
convenience.’ Mr. Walpole, however, has observed, on the 
testimony of Mr. Morritt, who visited the Morea *, that the 
spirit of piracy appears now to be in some degree softened 
by commercial pursuits: a fact which he deduces from com- 
paring the description of the modern traveller with one that 
was given by a writer who was his predecessor by two 
hundred years. It is difficult to say what the value of this 
comparison may be, unless we could enter into the character 








* See Walpole’s Memoirs on Turkey, preface, page xv., and 
Mr. Morritt’s Journey through the Maina, ibid. p. 34. Mr. Morritt 
travelled in 1795. 
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of the earlier traveller, and see whether all the causes of his 
apprehensions were real, or partially drawn from his own 
imagination. 

Pursuing his course to the east, the author observed all 
such objects of antiquity as his professional avocations would 
allow him to notice, and carefully compared them with the 
descriptions of antient geographical writers. In this way he 
had proceeded to within a few leagues of the coast of Syria, 
warm in his purpose, and delighting himself with the pros- 
pect of entering on a part of the coast which surpassed in 
interest all that he had hitherto explored, when his pleasing 
expectations were frustrated. by a savage attempt to murder 
him and his companions, as recorded in the annexed passage. 


‘ On the 2oth of June, while embarking the instruments from 
a little cove to the westward of Ayas, we perceived a number of 
armed Turks advancing towards the boat; but Turks always 
carry arms, and there was no reason to suppose that this party 
had: any other object. than curiosity. Indeed, several of the 
officers were at the time dispersed in the neighbourhood, accom- 
panied by the villagers; some of whom, about an hour before, 
had shewn the most good humoured assiduity in pointing out to 
me the inscriptions on the tower and other places; and their 


conduct to the watering boats, the preceding evening, had led to 


no kind of distrust. 

‘ As they approached, however, an old Dervish was observed 
haranguing them; and his frantic gestures, with the reiterated 
shouts of “ Begone,” “ Infidel,” and other offensive expressions, 
left the hostility of their intentions no longer doubtful. The 
interpreter was absent with the officers, and all my little store of 
friendly words and signs seemed to irritate rather than to appease 
them. To quit the place, therefore, seemed the most probable 
means of preventing a fray; and as the boat was ready, we 
quietly shoved off. The mob now began to level their muskets ; 
their voices assumed a shriller tone; and, spurred on by the old 
fanatic, they rushed forward. The boat was not yet clear of the 
cove, and.if they had succeeded in reaching the outer points, our 
retreat would have been cut off; it was, therefore, full time 
to check their progress—the unexpected sight of my fowling~ 
piece had, for a moment, that effect— but, as they again en- 
deavoured to close, I fired over their heads. That expedient 
saved us. They immediately halted — most of them fell on the 
ground —the dastardly Dervish ran away — and we had gained 
sufficient time to get the boat’s head round, and almost disen- 
tangled from the rocks— when one ruffian, more resolute than 
the rest, sprang forward to a rock, which, covering his person, 
allowed him to take deliberate aim: his ball entered near my. 
groin, and taking an oblique course, broke the trochanter of the 
hip-joint. Had the others followed his example, all the boat’s 
crew must have been destroyed; but fortunately, they had been 
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so intimidated by my fire, that we were beyond the reach of 
their’s by the time they rose from the ground. The pinnace was 
within signal distance; she was called down; and, before I 
fainted from the loss of blood, I had the satisfaction of sending 
her round to rescue the scattered officers, and to protect the 
small boat, which waited for them to the eastward of the castle: 
_ but, before the pinnace could reach that place, Mr. Olphert, a 
remarkably fine young man, who was midshipman of their boat, 
had fallen a sacrifice to the same party of assassins !’ 


The Captain’s wound was highly dangerous, especially in 
the climate of the Levant; and, although a cure was effected 
after many months of tedious confinement and painful ex- 
foliation, we regret to say that the intelligent author was pre- 
cluded from continuing his survey, and consequently from 
contributing farther to the geographical knowlege of the 
public. , 

We cannot close this interesting book without noticing its 
numerous vignettes, containing views, plans, architectural spe- 
cimens, &c.; which, although on a small scale, are exeeuted 
with such clearness that they afford very considerable illus- 
tration to the narrative. 
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Art. VI. Thoughts on the Resumption of Cash-payments by the 
Bank; and on the Corn-bill, as connected with’ at Measure : 

- in a Letter addressed to tlhe Right Honourable the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. By A. H.Chambers, Banker, Bond-Street. 
8vo. pp. 38. Egerton. 1819. 


Art. VII. The Soul of Mr. Pitt. By William Dunn. $vo. 
pp.16. Printed by Valpy. 


Art. VIII. An Inquiry into the State of the Currency of the 
Country, its Defects and Remedy. 8vo. pp.56. 2s.6d. Long- 
. man and Co. 


Art. 1X. An Essay on Money. By Charles Robert Princep, 
Esq. M.A. 8vo. pp.154. 5s. Ridgway. 


Art. X. <A Letter to the Right Honourable Robert Peel, M. P. 
for the University of Oxford, on the pernicious Effects ‘of a 
variable Standard of Value, especially as it regards the Con- 
dition of the Lower Orders and the Poor-Laws. By one of 
his Constituents. 8vo. pp.102. 3s.6d. Murray. 1819. 


"{‘WENTY-TWo years have now elapsed since the Bank of 
England was authorized by Government to suspend the 
payment of its notes; and we have heard it affirmed that 
Mr. Fox, when apprized of that event on the day of suspen- 
sion, (25th February, 1797,) declared his apprehension that 
«‘ the Bank would never resume cash-payments.” Even with~- 
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out adopting this opinion in all its extent, we must admit that 
the period of resumption seems by no means near; and that 
to reason on the probable time of its arrival is a ‘matter of 
considerable perplexity, whether we look to the existing dif- 
ficulties of the commercial world, or to the repeated but 
abortive attempts at a return to cash-payments that have been 
made since the conclusion of peace. In 1815, the prompt 
termination of hostilities and the cessation of government- 
remittances to the; Continent, resulting from the contri- 
butions imposed on France, produced a rapid improvement 
in the exchange, which till then had been very unfavourable 
to us; and in 1816 the general diminution of issues from 
country-banks lessened so materially the quantity of our cir- 
culating medium, as actually to turn the continental exchanges 
in our favour: a circumstance without example since the year 
1798, Hopes were now entertained that the Bank might 
find itself in the situation so long desired in vain; because 
the resumption of cash-payment requires not only, according 
to common supposition, a sufficiency of the precious metals to 
answer all demands on that establishment for its notes, but 
the power of continuing, without material dimimution, the 
important accommodation which it affords to the mercantile 
world in the shape of discounts. ‘This cheering expectation 
was farther confirmed by the rise of stocks in 1817, and by 
the consequent abundance of money among our great capi- 
talists: but our hopes were disappointed, partly by the neces- 
sity of paying for large imports of foreign corn to make up 
the deficiency of the harvest in 1816, and partly by the 
temptation to send abroad money for investment in the funds 
of foreign countries, which gave an interest of 6 or 7 per 
cent. It was trusted, however, that these foreign loans would 
not continue; and that, in the case of France, the great 
borrower, they would reach their ¢erminus on the assembling 
of the allied potentates at Aix-la~Chapelle: a conviction so 
firmly entertained by those illustrious’ personages, that an 
agreement was made to receive from Messrs. Baring and H 
a large instalment (we have understood, 3,000,000l. sterling) 
of the last French contribution in specie, instead of resorting 
to the more circuitous mercantile expedients for accomplish- 
ing a government-remittance ; — we mean the export of mer- 
chandise and the transfer of bills of exchange. The 
of political affairs was tranquillizing; and neither the allied 
sovereigns nor their advisers entertained an apprehension that 
the removal, in specie, of the sum in question would be mate- 
rially felt in either Holland or France. Yet the case proved 
very different: no sooner was the specie withdrawn than 
money 
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money became scarce, the funds experienced a great fall both 
at Paris and Amsterdam, the bond fide holders of stock in- 
curred a serious loss, and the speculators were ruined. Com- 
mercial failures, which in France and Holland are much 
more rare than in this country of ardent enterprise and long 
credit, now occurred in great numbers; a general fall took 
place in. mercantile commodities; and the public discontent 
thus excited was, in all probability, a main cause of the late 
unexpected change in the French ministry. 

We must next consider the effects of these unpleasant oc- 
currences on the money-system of England; and here we find 
that, though for a very obvious reason we are inaccessible in 
one point, (the removal of specie,) no nation is more exposed 
to suffer from the embarrassments of her neighbours in all 
that relates to mercantile credit. Large sums are always due 
from one commercial country to another; and the convulsion 
that spreads alarm over the Exchange of Hamburgh or 
Amsterdam excites no feeble sensation in that of London. 
A suspension of payments took place in the beginning of the 
year among several of our merchants who were engaged in 
different lines of business; and, in one instance of unusual 
magnitude, the Bank appears to have come forwards with a 
loan, not from an idea that such interventions are proper, but 
in the dread that a bankruptcy, had it ensued in the case in 
question, would have proved the first link in a chain of dis- 
asters equal to those which followed each other in such gloomy 
succession in 1810 and 1811. All this occurred shortly be- 
fore the meeting of Parliament; and those persons, who are 
apprized how many of our mercantile establishments are de- 
pendent on their credit, were perfectly aware that the present 
was not the season for the resumption of cash-payments: in 
other words, that our merchants, always ready to trade to the 
extent of their capital, and not unfrequently to exceed it, were 
wholly unable to dispense with the additional millions. re- 
tained in circulation by exempting the Bank from cash- 
payments. | 

After these preliminary observations, we proceed to make 
a few remarks on the pamphlets before us; all of which have 
been called forth by the existing state of our money-system, 
and are, perhaps, the fore-runners of a list of publications 
which may rival the noted Bullion-discussion eight years ago. 
We begin with the Thoughts on the Resumption of Cash- 
payments; the work of a practical man, and indicative cer- 
tainly of no great stretch of theoretic knowlege. Protesting 
that he has personally very little interest in the question, Mr. 


Chambers undertakes to combat the current arguments for 
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the resumption; and to set in rather an alarming light the 
great diminution that would take place in our circulating 
medium, were the Bank to be compelled to pay in cash. 
Forty days may be called the medium term of bills discounted 
at the Bank; and, as a bank-note changes hands at least once 
in a day, * if you lessen (says Mr. C.) the extent of discounts 
by one million, you lessen the actual circulation by forty 
millions.’ There is, however, a degree of fallacy in this 
assertion ; the rapid transitions from hand to hand having no 
connection with discount, and being applicable to money of 
all kinds, however obtained. The argument should have 
been that the guantum of our circulating medium is so nicel 
adjusted to the actual wants of the trading world, that the 
deprivation of an apparently small sum would be productive 
of serious inconvenience; and that the ‘Bank must not: be en- 
joined to do that which would necessarily limit its issues, until, 
as in 1817, the abundance of money in the market be acknow- 
leged, and even placed beyond doubt by the state of the foreign 
exchanges and by a rise of stocks. ‘The rest of Mr. C.’s 
remarks are not calculated to fix the attention of our readers: 
he speculates (p. 31.) on cultivating our lands, by the spade 
instead of the plough; and he concludes by ridiculing the 
terrors of our national debt, comparing it to what he deems — 
the imaginary sea-serpent of the American shores. ‘ 

The pamphlet bearing the quaint title of The Soul of Mr. 
Pitt appears as the production of a Mr. Dunn; who is very 
anxious that a part of our national debt should be thrown into 
circulation in transferable debentures of tool. or more; form- 
ing a property as minutely subdivided, and as easy of disposal, 
as Exchequer-bills or India-bonds. This project was, it seems, 
submitted to Mr. Vansittart; who took occasion (April roth, 
1818,) to observe in the House of Commons that, ‘ without 
meaning to say that no case could arise in which it my 0 not 
be expedient to convert the capital of our debt into a floating 
security, he did object to the adoption of Mr. Dunn’s plan at 
present ; because he conceived that, while there were so many 
Exchequer-bills in the market, either those bills or the pro- 
posed debentures must fall in value.”. To this very obvious 
objection on the part of our finance-minister, we would beg 
leave to add our opinion that, as far as London is concerned, 
the extent of benefit would not be considerable, whether we 
look to the accommodation of trade or the rise of stock, be- 
cause the monied interest in the metropolis has already an 
ample supply of securities in the portable shape recommended 
by Mr. Dunn. | The case, we admit, would be somewhat dif- 


ferent jn our provincial towns and foreign settlements ; iy a 
rom 
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from the impracticability of making a transfer on the spot, 
the owner of funded property may be prevented from a speedy 
appropriation of his capital; and the French government, 
aware of this inconvenience, have very lately proposed the 
opening of public stock-books in their provincial towns, with 
the view of familiarizing the people in all parts of the country 
to government-securities. Another point deserving the 
attention of our financiers is the issuing of debentures, 
prospectively, for the large sums of interest due on the national 
debt in the months of January, July, April, and October : 
which would prevent a double inconvenience; first the scarcity 
of money generally felt when these quarterly payments are in 
preparation; and, in the next place, the overflow that occurs 
for some time after their issue. 

Of the third of these tracts, intitled an Inquiry into the 
State of the Currency, we must observe that it is a publication 
much more precise in its object and clear in its composition ; 
the author declining to enter into the general merits of the 
Bank-suspension-act, and confining himself to tabular state- 
ments and explanations connected with the metallic parts of 
our currency. Before the discovery of America, silver bore a 
higher value relatively to gold than at present, 12 ounces of 
the former being equal to one ounce of the latter: but, the 
product of the American mines being chiefly in silver, it is 
calculated that the quantity of silver bullion now brought 
annually into the saotbiee is fully forty times as great as the 
quantity of gold ; an excess which would soon produce a cor- 
responding depreciation of silver, were not a great part of the 
latter prevented from ever coming into the shape of coin by 
being used in plate or ornamental manufacture. The conse- 
quence is, that at present, and for many years back, 15 or 154 
ounces of silver have been equal in value to one ounce of 
gold : — but cur late coinage-act in 1816, while it recognised 
the existence of this relative value in the market, proceeded 
on the supposed practicability of retaining a seignorage or 
charge for coining to the extent of 6 or 7 per cent. on the 
silver; an attempt which, in the opinion of this writer, was 
fundamentally wrong, and calculated to create new irregu- 
larities in our money-system. He endeavours to enfosbe Dis 
remark: by statements of the relative value of gold and silver 
on the continent of Europe for a number of years past, as 
well as by a very clear summary (p. 20.) of the relative value 
of gold and silver among ourselves in the last three years. 
Here we cannot help observing how singular it is that, with- 
out any reference to the effect of paper-money, the fluctuation 
of the metals has been so considerable that, in one part of the 
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year, 15.39 ounces of silver should be sufficient to buy an 
ounce of gold, while, in another, 16.11 should be requisite ; 
a difference of nearly 5 per cent. 

The writer next proceeds to explain the temptations to 
tamper with our coin in its existing state, and shews that 
nearly two per cent. can be made by exchanging gold for 
silver without trespassing against the law ; while to him who 
runs the hazard of illegally coining silver, the clear advantage 
is 6 per cent. No department of political economy is more 
intricate than the doctrine of money; a truth which is 
abundantly exemplified in the endless difference of opinion 
on the present value of our bank-notes, and is impressively 
recorded in the fluctuations of our coinage above a century 
ago, when bank-notes were scarcely in existence. The 
Inquirer concludes by proposing several alternatives with re- 
gard to our coin; particularly that of waving the claim of 
seignorage, and issuing silver coin at a rate scarcely exceed 
ing its market-price. Of the conduct of the Bank he says 
very little: but he inserts a table, which, brief as it is, places in 
a very clear light the relative value of our paper-currency to 
gold during six years of the twenty-two that have elapsed 
since the suspension of cash-payments. 








Value of our Value of our 
Bank Notes Bank Notes 
Years. relatively to Years. relatively to 
Gold. Gold. 
1800 - 1.092 tor | 1813 - 1.425 tot 
1805 - 1.027 1816 - I.0017% 
1810 - 1.481 1818 - 1.059 





It hence appears that, in the year 1813, our bank-notes 
were at a discount of more than 40 per cent.; while in 1816 
they rose within a trifling fraction of par. 

Mr. Princep’s Essay on Money is a grave and logical 
disquisition, which takes up the subject ab ovo, and freats 
successively of the origin, progress, and utility of money: 
with a series of observations on such abstract matters as the 
‘ requisites of a material for money,’ ‘the advantages and 
disadvantages of the material chosen,’ and other topics of 
equal attraction ; all undertaken, as he informs us in the pre- 
face, to beguile the tedium of the ‘ protracted morning of 
a legal life.’ Without questioning the ingenuity of his 
distinctions, or the accuracy of his conclusions, we must 
frankly apprize him that the readers of such elaborate re- 
searches are not very.numerous. Le public, says a French 
writer, est avide de faits; and we will venture to proist 
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that, for one reader who shall travel through the whole of 
Mr. Princep’s pamphlet, a. dozen at least will be satisfied 
with the preface and the sprightly parallel at the conclusion ; 
where our old-fashioned coin is compared to the lamps fed by 
oil, which, till within these few years, were the depositories of 
our nocturnal illumination; while our paper-currency is 
assimilated to those newly.adopted gas-lights, which, though 
more brilliant and less costly, are more liable to sudden 
extinction. 

We come lastly to the well known Letter to Mr. Peel ; 
which is evidently the production of an able pen, but which 
would, doubtless, have received additional polish at the hands 
of its author if he had anticipated the flattering manner in 
which it was to be held up to public notice. * At present, it 
is without the benefit of subdivision or arrangement; con- 
sisting of a succession of ideas, which are enlightened cer- 
tainly, and indicative of extensive reading, but which are little 
improved by connection, and recorded apparently as they 
arose in the mind of ‘the writer.. He discovers all that 
familiarity with our historical and clerical authors which we 
should expect in a member of an English university +; and, 
in the sequel of his essay, a greater acquaintance with the 
tracts published on the Bullion-question, as well as in some 
passages (pp. 46. 56, 57, &c.) a more direct knowlege of 
the‘ habits of men of business, than we could have anti- 
cipated to proceed from his retired abode. Without dis- 
approving the extent of sacrifice incurred in our great 
contest with France, and with an evident disposition to 
sanction the course of policy pursued during the war, the 
author attacks with great severity our present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; condemning equally the resolutions moved 
by him on the Bullion-question in May 1811, and the argu- 
ments by which he has since endeavoured to justify the con- 
tinuance of the Bank-restriction. Other parts of the pam- 
phlet relate to the progressive and even rapid increase of 
bank-notes since the middle of the last century ; to their effect 
in depreciating the value of money ; and to the extent of injury 
sustained not only by the annuitant or proprietor of money, 
but by the land-holder, by the clergyman who is dependent on 
his tithes, and by many other classes of the community. The 





* We allude to Mr. Tierney’s encomium of this pamphlet in 
the House of Commons during a debate on the Bank-question, in 
one of the early days of February last. 

+ Dr. Coplestone has been named as the author; and a second 
letter is advertized as preparing. 
= author 
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author dwells also with commendable sympathy and anxiety 
on the privations thus incurred by the mass of agricultural 
labourers, and considers it as the main cause of the alarming 
increase of our poor-rates. He combats the arguments of 
those who allege that depreciation is no serious evil; and 
he contends, with the great majority of intelligent and re- 
flecting persons, that it is one of the greatest misfortunes 
that can befall a country. ‘ If gevernment (he says) cannot 
at once stem the current, let them at least beware of obstruct- 
ing those natural outlets through which the overcharged 
waters are struggling to make their way.’ 

_ The latter part of the pamphlet is appropriated to the 
exposure of certain prevailing errors on the subject of money ; 
such as the notion that there is at the end of the year a 
balance or final settlement between two countries, as between 
two individuals; and that the exchange between one country 
and another can vary so much as Io or 12 per cent., without 
some latent defect in the currency of either. ‘The possibility 
of such a variation was much argued, eight years ago, in the | 
Bullion-discussions ; as if it were not perfectly clear that so 
large a difference can be only apparent; and that the active 
minds employed in bullion and exchange transactions would 
speedily reap the profit of so rich a harvest, by transporting 
specie from the country in which it was cheap to. that in 
which it was dear. Prohibitory laws regarding the export of 
‘coin are, it is well known, of very little avail when opposed 
by the ingenuity of these gentlemen: but, even without trans- 
gressing them in the least, there is an easy mode of restorin, 
the apparently disturbed level by the shipment of bullion, 
a commodity wholly unfettered by custom-house restraints. 
We may therefore rest assured that whenever, as in the 
years 1760, 1764, 1765, &c., a material difference may seem 
to exist in the exchange between two countries adjacent to and 
at peace with each other, the solution is to be found in some 
omission or inaccuracy in the statement; such as the 
standard of one country being silver, and the other being 
‘gold; or the recorded par being no longer the real par. In 
France, at present, a general notion prevails that 24 frances 
make the par of exchange for a pound sterling; whereas it 3s 
and has long been 25 francs, supposing our currency to be 
‘in a sound state; and this rate was actually exemplified in 
‘1816, when, from the limitation of bank-notes, their value 
had risen to an equality with metallic currency. 

To the partial light thus thrown on the Bank-question by 
pamphlets, will soon be added the more circumstantial and 
comprehensive. information arising from the labours " a 
m- 
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Committee of ‘the House of Commons. It ‘would be supers 
fluaus to enter at this time on a recapitulation of the general 
merits of the question, the principles of which are the same 
as they were when it was so fully discussed in our pages in 
the years 1810 and 1811. We prefer, therefore, to close the 
present report with a notice of what has lately occurred in a 
neighbouring country, where very little paper-money circu- 
lates, and where neither the bank nor the government pos- 
sesses credit enough to get largely into debt. The abstrac- 
tion of specie in last October from Paris, to pay a part of 
the final contribution to the allies, led to a great demand for 
discounts on the bank of France; and the cash-reserve of 
that establishment was reduced first to 2,000,000]. and soon 
afterward to 1,600,000. sterling. ‘The debts of the bank 
(by which we mean its notes in circulation, and certain other 
responsibilities to the public,) exceeded seven millions; which 
shewed the possibility of a demand for specie, or, as it is 
technically termed, @ run, to an extent greatly exceeding the 
amount of disposable funds. What course was to be adopted 
by the Directors? To suspend payment, even for a few 
weeks, would have the worst effect: to sell their stock in a 
losing market would be almost equally disastrous; so that 
they had only the alternative of limiting their discounts. 
This course was adopted, and the mercantile body suffered 
‘severely by it: but the very evil which it produced, viz. a 
ohana coun of money, turned the exchanges in favour of 
France, afforded an inducement for the re-importation of 

specie, and very soon replenished the coffers of the bank. 
Such is the ordeal through which our commerce must pass, 
on the resumption of cash-payments; a prospect calculated 
not to damp our hopes of its practicability, but to make us 
doubly cautious about the time chosen for the adoption of so 
serious a measure. It is much to be regretted that a more 
energetic attempt to this effect was not made in 1817: but our 
finance-minister was perhaps apprehensive of a fall of stock, 
and the consequent failure of a project which he was at that 
time so sanguine as to entertain: viz. that of raising our 
funds to a.rate which should make it an object to government 
to reduce the interest of the 5 and even of the 4 per cents. 
The. steps taken for this purpose produced, like all other 
unnatural interferences, a prejudicial effect; and the rise of 
the three per cents. to 82, 83, and 84, placed in a still. more 
striking view the higher interest of the foreign funds: thus 
inducing our capitalists either to export their disposable 
cash, or to discount bills to an extent that proved too great 
an encouragement to hazardous speculation. Hence, in a 
great 
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great. measure, the embarrassments of the present moment: 
a time similar, in the low prices of merchandise, to £790, 
when we had an over-stock of every thing but corn; and to 
the still more disquieting season of 1810, when our previous 
- exportations had been great beyond example, and a general 
deficiency ensued in the remittances from abroad. We can- 
not but express a hope that the adoption, some years’ hence, 
of Serjeant Onslow’s bill for the repeal of the restriction on 
the rate of interest will be attended with considerable relief 
to commerce ; by inducing capitalists, who at present confine 
themselves to the stocks or to mortgage, to advance a portion 
of their funds to their mercantile friends; enabling the latter 
to go into the market with ready money, and thus exempting 
the manufacturer from the necessity of giving those lon 
credits which are at once unsuited to his limited capital, an 
ineligible from his unacquaintance with the ultimate  sol- 
vency of the buyers. What means does a manufacturer, 
who resides in Yorkshire or Lancashire, possess for ascertain- 
ing the prudence or responsibility of a set of customers who 
live in London, and whom he probably does not meet per- 
sonally above once in twelve months ? 





An _ 


Art. XI. The Philosophy of Arithmetic; exhibiting a progres« 
sive View of the Theory and 'Practice of Calculation. By John 
Leslie, F.R.S. E. &c. 8vo. 8s. Boards. Longman and Co, 


ie has been a frequent and we think a well-founded com- 

plaint, that the elementary treatises of arithme:.c commonly 
used in schools are too exclusively practical. They content 
themselves for the most part with merely stating the rules, 
and give no clue to the general principles on which these 
rules are founded; not enabling the young pupil to obtain 
an insight into the reasons why such processes lead him to the 
required result. They initiate him, indeed, into the mecha- 
nical practice of the art, but leave him utterly ignorant of the 
science of arithmetic; and, if he should be desirous of obtain- 
ing any other authority than the bare ipse dizit of his teacher, 
no better or higher source of evidence is in general placed 
within his reach than the experience of its actual success in a 
variety of instances ; — a vague and imperfect spécies of induc-~ 
tion, which, as it neither rests on -nor leads to any fundamental 
principle, cannot terminate in any conclusion which deserves 
the name of science. ‘The work now before us, though it 
does not-enter into the minutiz of practical details, appears 
to be intended in some measure to supply this. defect; since 
its professed object is not merely to explain the ordinary rules 
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of calculation, but to teach the young student to think; and 
to train him in the-invaluable habit of close and patient in- 
vestigation, by exercising his understanding on the general 
properties of numbers, and leading him according to the ana- 
lytical method to trace out the rules as they naturally flow 
from the principles thus stated. 

By much the greater part of this volume has already 
made its first appearance in the Supplement to the Ency- 
clopedia - Britannica ; and its present form, which is more 
adapted for general use, differs from the article ** Arithmetic” 
in that publication chiefly in some not very material vari- 
ations in the arrangement, and the occasional introduction 
of a greater variety of examples. The rules for the extrac- 
tion of roots are given more in detail, and some additional 
observations on fractions are also inserted; particularly on 
the theory of what are called continued fractions. To an- 
nounce the name of the distinguished mathematician, which 
appears in the title-page, will be sufficient to lead our readers 
to anticipate no inconsiderable merit in his performance. In 
fact it displays great ability, and very extensive learning and 
research ; although we see occasional traces of a peculiarity of 
style for which the.author is remarkable, and which is not con- 
sistent with the unadorned simplicity and perspicuity that form 
the primary excellence of an elementary writer. We observe 
also a degree of diffuseness in many portions of the book, 
which we ascribe partly to what appears to us the unneces- 
sary variety of examples that are introduced, in order to 
illustrate certain processes which, at present at least, are 
merely matters of curious speculation: —but it is also, in 
some degree, the unavoidable consequence of every attempt 
to state the reasoning on which the rules of arithmetic are 
founded, in the cunbrous and comparatively circuitous ex- 
pressions of ordinary language. Algebra has been ingeni- 
ously styled a species of short-hand; and, accordingly, one 
of the many advantages attending the use of this mode of 
notation (the most distinct and perfect system of signs ever 
invented for the purpose of philosophical communication) is 
that it brings the steps of our reasoning closer together, and, 
by the conciseness and accuracy of the expression, presents 
them more clearly and distinctly to the mind; enabling us 
more readily to take a comprehensive view of the whole. In 
the abridged form which might thus have been given to the 
demonstration of the rules for extracting the square and cube 
roots, and in explaining the theory of continued fractions, 
these advantages would have been particularly manifest. ‘ 
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It is probable, however, that Mr. Leslie conceived that he 
was debarred from this resource by the peculiar object of his 
treatise, which is confined to an explanation of the rules and 
processes of common arithmetic; and, indeed, in a work 
which is to be adapted in any degree to the prevailing forms 
and modes of instruction, this limitation is perhaps ialliiiend) 
able. Still, it is a circumstance to be regretted; and the 
sooner the cause of this necessity is removed, the better. 
We think that it might be added to the subject of complaint 
before mentioned, that, even in those grammar-schools in 
which arithmetic is admitted as a very subordinate object of 
attention, the principles of algebra, or universal arithmetic, 
are seldom if ever introduced to the notice of the pupil; so 
that young men are most commonly sent to college unpro- 
vided with the very simplest elements of mathematical 
science. It is our opinion that this is a branch of knowlege 
to which the attention of young people might be called, with 
advantage, at a much earlier period than persons generally 
imagine ; and, though we hope often to see Professor Leslie’s 
abilities engaged in the higher walks of science, where more 
glory is to be reaped than in preparing a horn-book for 
babes in mathematics, yet it might neither have been beneath 
him, nor inconsistent with the object of his production, to 
have taken the opportunity of calling the public attention to 
this important subject. 

After a short historical account of the methods of notation 
adopted by the Greeks and Romans, of which the latter was 
not in any degree, and the former only very imperfectly, 
adapted to the purposes of calculation, Mr. L. proceeds to 
consider his subject under two distinct forms; first, Palpable 
Arithmetic, in which the numbers are exhibited by counters, 
or abbreviated representatives of the objects themselves; and, 
secondly, Figurate Arithmetic, in which the numbers are 
denoted by the help of certain symbols, or characters disposed 
in a particular order. 

The general idea of what is called Palpadle arithmetic may 
be easily explained by an example. Suppose that sixty-three 
objects are to be enumerated; if, without any principle of 
arrangement, we were to lay down a separate counter for 
each, it is evident that no distinct idea of the number would 
be communicated, but merely a confused notion of multitude. 
Let them be placed, therefore, in two rows; we shall now 
have thirty-one pairs, and one over. Laying down a counter 
for the supernumerary unit, we may proceed again to double 
our files, as it were, so as to form fifteen sets of four each, 
and one pair over. In the same manner, we may afterward 
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count by eights, by sixteens, &c. and thus at length reduce the 
number sixty-three to the expression, 25+ 24+ 23+27+2+ E. 
In a similar manner, any other number may be resolved into 
a certain combination of the powers of two. Thus the 
number eighty-six is divided into 2°+o+2*+o0+2?+2+0, 
If, then, we have our counters disposed in cells or on bars, 
and it be understood that a counter in the first cell to the 
right denotes unit, in the next /wo, in the next four, and so 
on, it is evident that all numbers might be thus expressed by 
the use of a comparatively small quantity of counters. The 
number eighty-six, for example, might be thus denoted, 
—.—.-— — .; corresponding to the series of powers of 
two into which we have just resolved it. If we had resolved 
the same number into the series of powers of three which 
it contains, it would have ran thus; 3*+o+0+3+42, or 
—..-— =. Hf resolved in the same manner according to 
the powers of eight, it would be expressed thus; 87+2xX8+6;3 
or, more .conveniently, since six counters would thus be ac- 
cumulated on the first bar or unit’s place, 8*+3 x8 — 2; 
marking only so many as are wanted to complete the bar, 
or to render its expression equivalent to one additional coun- 
ter placed on the bar immediately before it. These counters 
must of course be distinguished in some way, to shew that 
they indicate negative. or subtractive numbers; and Mr. L. 
accordingly calls them open or deficient counters. By the 
use of such counters, the expression of numbers may often 
be considerably abridged. Thus, if the scale by which the 
value of the counters was estimated proceeded according to: 
the powers of ten, as in the usual scale of figurate arith- 
metic, the number, 889, or 8X107+8xX10+9, might be 
written thus, 10? — 107— 10 — 13 and, in this mode of ex- 
pression, four marks are sufficient to denote a number which 
would require twenty-five exclusively additive counters. The 
method, by which the transformation is effected, is obviously 
the same as that by which the arithmetical complement of a 
logarithm is frequently substituted for the logarithm itself; a 
substitution which is often attended by considerable practical 
advantage, in enabling us to supersede the operation of sub- 
traction which would otherwise be necessary. The Professor 
recommends the adoption of this mode of expression, when- 
ever any number may thus be denoted by a smaller number of 
counters; or, which comes to the same thing im figurate 
arithmetic, by the employment of smaller digits: but we are 
far from agreeing with him in his estimate of the benefit to 
be derived from this method. The use of the smaller digits 
is indeed a conyenience: but this advantage is much _ 
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than counter-balanced by the aukward and perplexing mixture 
which it occasions of the two processes of addition and sub- 
traction, and which would in our opinion be a most fertile 
source of error. 

Having illustrated, by a great variety of examples, the 
mode of expressing numbers of all kinds, both integers and 
fractions, by means of counters varying in their value in con- 
sequence of their rank or position according to the successive 
powers of different indices, Mr. Leslie proceeds to shew the 
mode in which the simple operations of arithmetic might be 
performed by the help of an instrument constructed on 
this principle: successfully, we think, manifesting that the 
principle admits a much greater variety of applications than 
it is commonly supposed to include; and that palpable 
arithmetic is capable, if skilfully conducted, of being applied 
with considerable facility to a wide range of combinations. 
The abacus of the Romans, which appears to have been pre- 
cisely an instrument of this description, may accordingly 
have assisted them in executing the most important practical 
operations of arithmetic to a material extent. To them, in- 
deed, in consequence of their most unscientific system of 
notation, it must have been indispensable; and we find 
evidence of its constant employment among them down to 
the latest periods of their history, long after it had fallen 
into disuse among the Greeks, from whom they seem to have 
originally | it. Infact, the principle, on which the 
calculation by means of this instrument proceeds, is identical 
with that of our present mode of numeration by means of 
the Arabic numerals; and the additional step, which it was 
necessary to take in order to have effected this capital im- 
provement, consisted simply in transferring to their modes of 
notation the same method of arrangement according to the 
powers of ten, with which the art of calculation had already 
made them familiar: a transition so slight, and to us, who 
are already acquainted with this beautiful invention, appa- 
rently so obvious, that we could hardly have conceived it 
possible that they should fail to perceive and avail them- 
selves of it, if the history of every other art did not furnish 
similar instances. The Swan-Pan, or computing table, of the 
Chinese is exactly the same instrument as the abacus, with the 
improvement of a more extensive range, and the practice of 
commencing the progression at any particular bar: by which 
means it expresses with facility the descending part of the 
decimal scale, and is thus admirably fitted for representing 
the decimal system of measures, weights, and ooins, which 
prevails throughout that vast empire. This instrument, 
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accordingly, is constantly used in all the bazars and booths 
of Canton, and other cities; being handled, it is said, by the 
native traders with a rapidity and address which astonish the 
European factors. 

It is evident, however, that this method, in its highest 
state of improvement, is attended with the material imper- 
fection that it is adapted only to the actual performance, not 
to the registration, (if we may so express it) of arithmetical 
processes ; and for this latter purpose we must have recourse 
to some form of what we have called Figurate Arithmetic, 
which is the subject of the second part of the treatise before 
us, Passing slightly over the methods of notation in use 
among the antients, which are now interesting chiefly as 
matters of historical curiosity, we proceed to the modern 
inethod, by the use of what are called the Arabic cyphers ; 
of the history of which, as far as it can be traced, Pro- 
fessor Leslie presents us with an interesting sketch. That 
the Arabians received their knowlege of this mode of no- 
tation from the Hindoos is the common opinion, with which 
he coincides: but to the original introduction of the art into 
Europe he assigns a much later date than that to which it is 
generally referred. It is usually ascribed to the famous 
Gerbert, who was elevated to the papal chair in the con- 
cluding years of the tenth century; and who is supposed to 
have learnt it from the Saracens in Spain, among whom he 
studied arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. 


‘ Gerbert wrote largely on Arithmetic and Geometry, and gave 
rules for shortening the operations with the abacus. In some 
manuscripts the numbers are expressed in ciphers; but they had 
evidently crept in through the licence of transcribers, and it 
would be most unwarrantable thence to conclude, as many writers 
have done, that Gerbert had actually the merit of introducing 
those characters into Europe. The same remark will extend 
likewise to our celebrated countrymen Roger Bacon, and John 
of Halifax or Holywood, and therefore styled Sacro Bosco in the 
rude Latinity of that age, who flourished indeed about three 
centuries later, but must have derived their information, though 
perhaps not directly, from the same source. Bacon wrote on 
the reformation of the kalendar, yet he has given no proofs of his 
acquaintance with the denary notation. Sacro Bosco composed 
a treatise on the sphere, which was long held as a standard work 
in the schools. In the latter copies of that book, numeral 
characters had been sometimes inserted. 

‘ The Digital Arithmetic, conjoined with the higher art of 
Algebra, seems to have been first brought into Europe by the 
zeal of Leonardo Bonacci of Pisa, a wealthy merchant who traded 
to the coast of Africa and the various ports of the Levant. 
Commercial speculations having tempted him frequently to — 
those 
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those countries, he was induced by the love of knowledge to 
study thoroughly the science of calculation among the Arabians. 
On his return to Italy in 1202, this meritorious person composed 
an arithmetical treatise, which he greatly enlarged in 1228. But 
typography had not yet lent its magic aid to the multiplication 
of thought, nor do the Tuscans, though long reputed the best 
calculators in Italy and consequently in Europe, and to whom we 
owe the method of book-keeping, appear to have derived their 
skill from an acquaintance with the writings of Bonacci. His 
manuscript had lain more than two centuries neglected, till 
Lucas Paccioli, or de Burgo, instructed chiefly by its perusal, 
published successively between the years 1470 and 1494 the 
earliest and most extensive printed treatise on Arithmetic and 
Algebra.’ (P. 111.) 


Even after these characters were partially introduced, it 
appears that very imperfect and inaccurate notions prevailed 
respecting their real use. In particular, observes the learned 
Professor : 


‘ It was not very easy to comprehend at first, the precise 
force of the cipher, which, insignificant by itself, only serves to 
determine the rank and value of the other digits. A sort of 
mystery, which has imprinted its trace on language, seemed to 
hang over the practice of numeration; for we still speak of 
deciphering and of writing in cipher, in allusion to some dark or 
concealed art. After the digits had come to supply the place of 
the Roman numerals, a very considerable time probably elapsed 
before they were generally adopted in calculation. The modern 
practice of arithmetic remained unknown in England till about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and the lower orders, imitatin 


the clerks of a former age, were still accustomed to reckon by 


the help of their awgrym stones. In Shakespear’s comedy of the 
Winter’s Tale, written at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, the clown, staggered at a very simple multiplication, 
exclaims that he must try it with counters.’ (P. 114.) 


This principle of numeration is exemplified by Mr. L. in 
treating of Figurate as well as of Palpable Arithmetic, in its 
application to the expression of numbers of all forms both 
integral and fractional, and under every possible variety in 
the scale of progression. ‘To us, indeed, it appears that the 
extent and diversity of illustration, here introduced, were not 
required by the importance of the subject; since few of these 
scales are attended by any peculiar practical advantage, and 
none of them are likely to supersede that which is in common 
use. ‘The only one that can be deemed of any interest in 
practice is the duodenary scale; which, proceeding according 
to the powers of a larger index, enables us to express num- 
bers with fewer digits; and which, from the greater variety 


of divisors which that index admits, affords much more con- 
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cise and convenient expressions on the descending scale, than 
the received system of decimal fractions. Hence it is evi- 
dent that, if a congress of mathematicians could undertake 
to re-model not only the notation but the langua,e of arithe 
metic, they would naturally prefer the duodenary ‘to the 
denary scale: but this is a species of innovation to which 
even the restless energies brought into action by ihe French 
revolution were unequal; and “it is difficult to believe that 
even such a despotic enthusiast as Charles XIE. of Sweden 
could have seriously deliberatéd on a scheme So ‘visionary, 
and obviously impracticable. 
' The method of sexagesimals, introduced into the Alex- 
andrian school by Ptolemy; is founded on a principle nearly 
similar to that of the modern system: but, proceeding ac- 
cording ‘to the extremely rapid progression of the powers of 
sixty, it is by no. means attended with the same facilities in 
calculation. To apply it in practice, it appeared indispens- 
able to have a more extensive multiplication-table, that 
should include the mutual products of all the numbers from 
one to sixty; and such a table was actually constructed early 
in the seventeenth century by Philip Lansberg. It has, how- 
ever, become obsolete, because the practice of sexagesimals 
has ‘fallen into disuse: but Mr. Leslie has taken the pains of 
framing a still more extended table of products up to one 
hundred, which is prefixed to the present volume; and 
5 which, if rightly managed, would (he thinks) greatly abridge 
and: expedite the most laborious arithmetical operations. 
To ‘those who are under the daily or frequent necessity of 
going through many such tedious calculations, it cannot be 
doubted that the acquisition here offered might be of im- 
mense value: but, in the case of a great majority even of 
scientific men, it appears to us evident that a very long 
period must elapse before the superior facility and expedition, 
thus acquired in the conduct of arithmetical operations, would 
redeem the time and labour requisite for imposing such a 
burden on the memory. ‘The author has taken the trouble 
(with what view we do not perceive) of making a minute 
survey of this table, from which he has collected the following 
information : 

‘ We may observe that this table contains 14,052 digits; but, 
had it commenced at zero, it would have contained 16,638. In 
this aggregate the several digits recur in very different proportions ; 
of the series 0, 1, 25 35 49 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, the corresponding num- 
bers of recurrences are 2101, 1966, 2388, 1548, 1854, 1577, 1493, 
1261, 1534, and-916,’ 
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A variety of curious speculations will be found in the re- 
maining part of this volume, to which, if our limits permitted, 
we would gladly request the attention of our readers: but 
we must now take our leave of it, with observing that it 
constitutes, in our opinion, a valuable addition to our stock of 
elementary treatises. We hope that the Professor has not 
forgotten, what we are sure the public will not fail to re- 
member, that he has several other pledges to redeem, of the 
same nature. 





Art. XII. Memotrs of the Life and Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin, LL.D. F.R.S., &c., Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States of America at the Court of France, and for 
the Treaty of Peace and Independence with Great Britain, 
&c. &c. Written by himself to a late Period, and continued 
to the Time of his Death by his Grandson, William Temple 
Franklin, Now first published from the Original MSS., com- 

rising the Private Correspondence and Public Negotiations of 
Dr. Franklin, and a Selection from his Political, Philosophical, 
and Miscellaneous Works. Vol.III. 4to. pp. 586. 3). 3s. 
Boards. Colburn. 1818. 


\ E have said so much on the general character of 

Doctor Franklin in our reviews of the two former 
volumes of these memoirs, that we shall not expatiate again 
on that subject. ‘The present volume, which exhibits this 
eminent man once more as a politician, a moralist, and a 
philosopher, is divided into four parts; the first of which is 
occupied by American politics; the second by topics of 
general politics and commerce; the third by a diversity of 
miscellaneous matter, but principally of a moral description ; 
and the fourth by philosophical subjects. 

Under the head of American politics, we find some 
judicious remarks relative to the American paper-money in 
1764. The operations of paper-money were neither so well 
understood nor so extensively employed at that time, as they 
have been since: yet the remarks of Dr. F. on this point 
have not been surpassed by the light of more modern ex- 
perience. At the period when they were made, a great 
dearth of specie prevailed in most of the provinces of 
America; and some substitute, as a medium of exchange, 
was absolutely necessary for the internal traffic of the country. 
The Board of Trade in England, however, at the head of 
which was Lord Hillsborough, set its face against the 
emission of American paper-money as a legal tender; and, 
among the reasons which were assigned for this prohibition, 
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it was alleged that otherwise the gold and silver would be 
carried out of the province, to the ruin of the country; and 
“that every medium of trade should have an intrinsic value, 
which paper-money has not.” In answer to the allegation of 
the Board, “ that paper-money carries the gold and silver 
out of the province, and so ruins the country,” Dr. Franklin 
shews that this was a mere speculative opinion, and con- 
tradicted by the actual experience of the colonies. 


‘ If,’ says he, (p. 35.) ‘ carrying out all the gold and silver ruins 
a country, every colony was ruined before it made paper-money. 
But, far from being ruined by it, the colonies, that have made 
use of paper-money, have been, and are, all in a thriving con- 
dition. The debt indeed to Britain has increased, because their 
numbers, and of course their trade, have increased; for all trade 
having always a proportion of debt outstanding, which is paid in 
its turn, while fresh debt is contracted, the proportion,naturally 
increases as the trade increases ; but the improvement si ihcodics 
of estates in the colonies have been in a greater proportion of debt 
than their debt.. New England particularly, in 1696, about the time 
they began the use of paper-money, had, in all its four provirices, 
but 130 churches or congregations; in 1760 they were 530. 
The number of farms and buildings there is increased in pro- 
portion to the numbers of people; and the goods exported to 
them from England in 1750, before the restraint took piace, were 
near five times as much as before they had paper-money. 
Pennsylvania, before it made any paper-money, was totally 
stripped of its gold and silver; though they had from time to time, 
like the neighbouring colonies, agreed to take gold and silver coins 
at higher and higher nominal values, in hopes of drawing money 
into, and retaining it, for the internal uses of the province. 
During that weak practice, silver got up by degrees to 8s. god. 
per ounce ; and English crowns were called six, seven, and eight 
shilling pieces, long before paper-money was made. But this 
practice of increasing the denomination was found not to answer 
the end. The balance of trade carried out the gold and silver as 
fast as it was brought in; the merchants raising the price of 
their goods in proportion to the increased denomination of the 
money. ‘The difficulties for the want of cash were accordingly 
very great, the chief part of the trade being carried on by the 
extremely inconvenient method of barter; when in 1723 paper- 
money was first made there; which gave new life to business ; 
promoted greatly the settlement of new lands, by lending small 
sums to beginners on easy interest, to be repaid by instalments, 
whereby the province has so greatly increased in inhabitants that 
the export from hence thither is more than ten-fold what it then 
was; and by their trade with foreign colonies, they have been 
able to obtain great quantities of gold and silver to remit hither 
in return for the manufactures of this country. New York and 


New Jersey have also increased greatly during the same — 
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with the use of paper-money ; so that it does not appear to be of 
the ruinous nature ascribed to it.’ 


The above statement evinces that it is impossible, by 
altering the denomination of the coin, or by any other ex- 
pedient, to retain the specie in any country in which the 
balance of trade is against it; or in which more may be made 
by sending the specie abroad to purchase commodities, than 
by keeping it at home for domestic use. It is also certain 
that, if a country be rich in commodities but poor in specie, 
(which was the case with the American colonies, at the time 
in question,) an issue of paper-money, as a substitute for the 
absence of specie, is not only very salutary, but will be found 
to operate in some measure, as in the above instances, like 
a new vivifying principle of prosperity. 

With respect to the other reason of the English Board of 
Trade for restraining the issue of American paper-money, ‘that 
every medium of trade should have an intrinsic value, which 
paper-money has not,” Dr. Franklin remarks; (p. 37. 39.) 


‘ However fit a particular thing may be for a particular pur- 
pose, wherever that thing is not to be had, or not to be had in 
sufficient quantity, it becomes necessary to use something else, 
the fittest that can be got in lieu of it.” —* Gold and silver have 
undoubtedly some properties that give them a fitness above 
paper as a medium of exchange, particularly their universal 
estimation ; especially in cases where a country has occasion to 
carry its money abroad, either as a stock to trade with, or to 
purchase allies and foreign succours. Otherwise, that very 
universal estimation is an inconvenience which paper-money is 
free from, since it tends to deprive a country of even the 
quantity of currency that should be retained as a necessary 
instrument of its internal commerce, and obliges it to be 
continually on its guard in making, and executing at a great 
expence, the laws that are to prevent the trade that exports it. 
Paper-money well funded has another great advantage over gold 
and silver, its lightness of carriage, and the little room that is 
occupied by a great sum; whereby it is capable of being more 
easily and more safely, because more privately, conveyed from 
place to place. Gold and silver are not intrinsically of equal 
value with iron, a metal in itself capable of many more beneficial 
uses to mankind. Their value rests chiefly in the estimation the 
happen to be in among the generality of nations, and the credit 
given to the opinion that that estimation will continue: otherwise, 
a pound of gold would not be a real equivalent for a bushel of 
wheat.’ 


We must beg leave to intimate that Dr. Franklin is not 
quite correct in saying that ‘ gold and silver are not in- 
trinsically of equal value with iron.’ He here uses the word 
intrinsically with reference only to use, and without any 
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regard to the greater quantity of labour employed in pro- 
curing gold re silver. than in obtaining the same quantity of 
iron: but the intrinsic value of any thing is the cost of pro- 
duction, or the labour and capital without which it cannot 
be obtained. It is the different degree of labour and capital 
required in procuring gold and silver, which makes one of 
these metals equivalent to fourteen or fifteen times the 
quantity of the other; and it is nothing but the difference 
of cost that. is requisite to procure these precious metals, and 
to procure iron or copper, which renders gold and silver of 
a much higher proportional value than copper or iron. 
When we consider the intrinsic value of an: article of 
exchange, that value cannot be fixed by use; for use is a 
variable thing, and subject to the fluctuations of opinion; 
but, when the criterion of value is fixed by the labour and 
expence necessary to procure any specific product, our 
estimate is regulated by something more definite and _per- 
manent. 

As we are now treating of the subject of paper-money, we 
must take notice of a fact which Dr. Franklin mentions at 
p.106., and which occurred during the American war: 


‘ Paper-money was in those times our universal currency. 
But it being the instrument with which we combated our 
enemies, they resolved to deprive us of its use by depreciating 
it; and the most effectual means they could contrive was to 
counterfeit it. The artists they employed performed so well, that 
immense quantities of these counterfeits, which issued from the 
British government in New York, were circulated among the 
inhabitants of all the states before the fraud was detected. This 
operated considerably in depreciating the whole mass, first, by 
the vast additional quantity, and next by the uncertainty in 
distinguishing the true from the false; and the depreciation was a 
loss to all, and the ruin of many.’ 


At the commencement of the late French revolutionary 
war, one of the modes of attack, which was adopted by some 
highly moral agents of Mr. Pitt’s administration against the 
infidel French, was a most extensive forgery of the national 
paper, termed Assignats, which were counterfeited in London, 
and afterward dispersed in France. We have always main- 
tained that nations, which are only aggregates of individuals, 
ought to observe towards each other the same great moral 


-rules which are considered as binding on individuals; for 


the grand principles of truth and justice do not owe their 
sanctity to the greater or less nymber of the persons to whom 
they may be applied, but to the inherent and indefeasible fit- 
ness of their observance to promote the well-being of universal 
man. 
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man. The duties, therefore, which they inculcate, are as well 
suited to the policy of nations as to ‘the affairs of private 
people, as far as the policy of nations is directed to the general 
welfare. We have, unfortunately, lived to witness @ very ex- 
tensive forgery of Bank- -of-Engiand- -paper in our time; and 
we have also seen a political writer of cousiderable powers and 
notoriety indirectly recommending the counterfeiting of Bank- 
notes, and the dispersion of those counterfeits to such a degree 
that they would, in one day, destroy all confidence in that kind 
of paper, and thus cause a sudden suspension of all the deal- 
ings between man and man. Such a measure in a commercial 
nation, where the ramifications of traflic and of confidence are 
so multiform and various, would operate on the body-politic 
like a paralysis, or an apoplexy, in the corporeal frame of an 
individual. It would be, at least for a time, an extinction of 
the vital principle; a cessation of all the vital movements. 
That mind must, therefore, in our opinion, be more malignant 
than words can express, which could deliberately suggest the 
execution of such a nefarious contrivance: but it grieves us to 
think that the volume of Dr. Franklin’s works, which is now 
before us, records one instance in which a similar fraud was 
put in practice by the British Government against the Ame- 
rican paper-money; and we are ourselves old enough to 
remember when the attack of the like kind was made on the 
assignats of revolutionary France. No measure which is con- 
trary to justice can be agreeable to a wise policy. All iniquity 
is ultimately foolishness. ! 
At p.11o. we find some admirable observations on ‘ the in- 
crease of mankind, peopling of countries,’ &c. They were 
written in Pennsylvania in the year 1751: but they are, for the 
most part, as applicable to the state of America now as they 
were at the time of their composition. Witness the following : 


‘ Land being thus plenty in America, and so cheap, as that a 
labouring man, that understands husbandry, can, in a short time, 
save money enough to purchase a piece of new Jand, sufficient for 
a plantation, whereon he may subsist a family ; such are not afraid 
to marry: for if they even look far enough forward to consider 
how their children, when grown up, are to be provided for, they 
see that more land is to be had at rates equally easy, all circum- 
stances considered. Hence marriages in America wre more gen- 
eral, and more generally early, than in Europe. And if tt is 
reckoned there, that there is but one marriage per annum among 
100 persons, perhaps we may here reckon two; and if in Europe 
they have but four births to a marrigge, many of their marriages 
being late, we may here reckon eight, of which, if one-half grow up, 
and our marriages are made, re ckoning one with another, at twenty 
years of age, our people must ai least be doubled every twenty 
years. 
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years. But, notwithstanding this increase, so vast is the territory 
of North America, that it will require many ages to settle it fully, 
and till it is fully settled, labour will never be cheap here, where 
no man continues long a labourer for others, but gets a plantation 
of his own; no man continues long a journeyman to a trade, but 
goes among those new settlers, and sets up for himself, &c. Hence 
labour is no cheaper now, in Pennsylvania, than it was thirty years 
ago, though so many thousand labouring people have been imported 
from Germany and Ireland. The danger, therefore, of these colo- 
nies interfering with their mother-country, in trades that depend on 
labour, manufactures, &c. is too remote to require the attention of 
Great Britain. But in proportion to the increase of the colonies, 
a vast demand is growing for British manufactures ; a glorious mar- 
ket, wholly in the power of Britain, in which foreigners cannot in- 
terfere, which will increase, in a short time, even beyond her power 
of supplying, though her whole trade should be to her colonies.’ 


Dr. Franklin appears to have had as strong a conviction 
of the vis procreandi, or principle of population, as Mr. Mal- 
thus; though he was well aware that the multiplication of the 
human species must be limited by the means of subsistence; 
and, if it be so limited, to what purpose do Mr. Malthus and 
some of his disciples endeavour to frighten us with such alarm- 
ing details respecting the multiplying principle of man, as if 
the population of any country could ever, in any circum- 
stances, be increased two or three-fold beyond its means of 
subsistence ? 


‘ There is no bound to the prolific nature of plants or animals, 
but what is made by their crowding and interfering with each other's 
means of subsistence. Was the face of the earth vacant of other 
plants, it might be gradually sowed and overspread with one kind 
only, as for instance with fennel; and were it empty of other in- 
habitants, it might, in a few ages, be replenished from one nation 
only, as for instance with Englishmen. Thus there are supposed 
to be now (1751) upwards of one million of English souls in North 
America, though it is thought scarce 80,000 have been brought 
over sea, and yet perhaps there is not one the fewer in Britain, 
but rather many more, on account of the employment the colo- 
nies afford to manufacturers at home, This million, doubling sup- 
pose but once in twenty-five years, will, in another century, be 
more than the people of England, and the greatest number of 
Englishmen will be on this side of the water.’ — ‘ In fine, a nation 
well-regulated is like a polypus; take away a limb, its place is 
soon supplied : cut it in two, and each deficient part shall speedily 
grow out of the part remaining. Thus, if you have room and 
subsistence enough, as you may by dividing make ten polypuses 
out of one, you may of one make ten nations, equally populous 
and powerful: or rather increase the nation ten-fold m numbers 
and strength.’ (P. 115.) 


So 
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So much good sense, and such a thorough insight into 
human nature and all the common affairs of life, are known 
to have distinguished Dr. F., that his opinions on questions 
of domestic policy are always highly valuable. The subse- 
quent remarks on our English poor-rates are, therefore, well 
worthy of consideration. (P. 125.) 


¢] think the best way of doing good to the poor is not making 
them easy zn poverty, but leading or driving them out of it. In 
my youth I travelled much, and I observed in different countries, 
that the more public provisions were made for the poor, the less 
they provided for themselves, and of course became poorer. And, 
on the contrary, the less was done for them, the more they did for 
themselves, and became richer. There is no country in the world 
where so many provisions are established for them as in England ; so 
many hospitals to receive them when they are sick or lame, founded 
and maintained by voluntary charities ; so many alms-houses for the 
aged of both sexes ; together with a solemn general law, made by 
the rich, to subject their estates to a heavy tax for the support of 
the poor. Under all these obligations are our poor modest, 
humble, and thankful? and do they use their best endeavours to 
maintain themselves and lighten our shoulders of this burthen? On 
the contrary, I affirm that there is no country in the world in which 
the poor are more idle, dissolute, drunken, and insolent. Theda 
you passed that act,’ (for the maintenance of the poor,) ‘ you ook 
away from before their eyes the greatest of all inducements to 
industry, frugality, and sobriety, by giving them a dependance on 
somewhat else than a careful accumulation during youth and 
health, for support in age or sickness. In short you offered a pre- 
mium for the encouragement of idleness, and you should not now 
wonder that it has had its effect in the increase’of poverty. Re- 
peal that law and you will soon see a change in their manners. — 
Saint Monday and Saint Tuesday will soon cease to be holidays, 
Six days shalt thou labour, though one of the old commandments, 
long treated as out of date, will again be looked upon as a respect- 
able precept : industry will increase, and with it plenty, among the 
lower people; their circumstances will mend, and more will be 
done for their happiness by inuring them to provide for themselves, 
than could be done by dividing all your estates among them.’ 


When the above was written, the poor-rates in this country 
amounted to about one million and a half per annum; and 
at present they average above eight millions; so that they 
have experienced nearly a sextuple increase in less than 
half a century. If they keep increasing in the same rapid 
ratio, they will soon exceed the sum that is raised for paying 
the interest of the national debt; and, while it is posszble that 
the national debt may be redeemed by the sinking-fund, the 
poor-rate admits of no such expedient for its alleviation. 


As long as it exists and human nature remains the same, it 
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is a tax on the industry of the community which must per- 
petually increase: — for how can the national industry be 


exerted to the utmost, when the poor-rates establish a nursery 
for idleness ? 


At page 128, &c. the author argues yery forcibly against the 
immorality of cheating the King, or defrauding the revenue, 
which too many persons are apt to deem no immorality. 
While, perhaps, their probity will not suffer them to rob an 
individual, they think it is no sin to rob the community : but 
Dr. Franklin very justly remarks that such. ¢ honesty is 
partial only, and not general or universal.’ The public 
revenue is made up of the contributions of individuals; and 
those who evade their fair and legal share of such contribu- 
tions only add so much to the impositions on the rest of the 
community. 

In one of his papers on general politics, Dr. F. makes 
an assertion which, at first sight, appears very paradoxical ; 
that ‘our labouring poor do in every year receive the whole 
revenue of the nation.’ The ingenious writer thus supports 
this extraordinary position: (p. 134.) 


¢ The rich do not work for one another. Their habitations, fur- 
niture, clothing, carriages, food, ornaments, and every thing, in 
short, that they or their families use and consume, is the work or 
produce of the labouring poor, who are and must be continually 
paid for their labour in producing the same. In these payments 
the revenues of private estates are expended, for most people live 
up to ‘their incomes. In clothing and provision for troops, in 
arms, ammunition, ships, tents, carriages, &c. &c. (every parti- 
cular the produce of labour,) much of the public revenue is 
expended. The pay of officers civil and military, and of the 
private soldiers and sailors, requires the rest ; and they spend that 
also in paying for what is produced by the labouring poor. ° I 
allow that some estates may increase by the owners spending less 
than their income ; but then I conceive that other estates do, at 
the same time, diminish by the owners spending more than their 
income, so that when the enriched want to buy more land, they 
easily find lands in the hands of the impoverished whose necessities 
oblige them to sell ; and thus this difference is equalled. I allow 
also that part of the expense of the rich is in foreign preduce or 
manufactures, for producing which the labouring poor of ether 
nations must be paid ; but then I say we must first pay our own 
labouring poor for an equal quantity of our manufactures or pro- 
duce to exchange for those foreign productions. or we must pay 
for them in money, which money not being the natural produce of 
our country, must first be purchased from abroad, by sending out 
its value in the produce or mianufactures of this country, for which 
manufactures our labouring poor are to be paid. And -indeed it 
we did not export more than we import, we could have no money 
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at all. Tallow, farther, that there are middle men who make a 
profit, and even get estates by purchasing the labour of the poor, 
and selling it at sivanced prices to the rich ; but then they cannot 
enjoy that profit or the incomes of estates, but by spending them 
in employing and paying our labouring poor in some shape or 
other for the products of industry. Even beggars, pensioners, 
hospitals, and all that are supported by charity, spend their in- 
comes in the same manner. So that finally, our labouring poor 
receive annually the whole of the clear revenues of the nation, and 
from us they can have no more.’ (P. 134, 135.) 


The Parable against Persecution, which we find at p. 193., 
and which is so highly extolled by Lord Kaimes in- his 
*«‘ ‘Sketches of the History of Man,” is taken with a few un- 
important variations from the last section of Jeremy Taylor’s 
‘© Liberty of Prophecying ;” and Jeremy Taylor himself 
says that he took it from the writings of the Jews. All the 
merit which is due to Dr. Franklin in this composition, there- 
fore, consists in giving more scriptural solemnity to the lan- 
guage; and thus investing with more apparent sanctity the 

reat truth which it inculcates of charity and forbearance. 
The Doctor has, in fact, parodied the language and the man- 
ner of the Old Testament Scriptures. The following is the 
parable itself, which we believe that many of our wy will 
thank us for extracting; for, if they have not seen it before, 
we are convinced that they will peruse it now with consider- 
able satisfaction. (P. 193.) 

‘ 1. And it came to pass after these things that Abraham sat in 
the door of his tent about the going down of the sun. 2. And 
behold a man, bowed with age, came from the way of the wilder- 
ness leaning ona staff. 3. And Abraham rose and met him, and 
said unto him, Turn in I pray thee and wash thy. feet, and tarry all 
night, and thou shalt arise early on the morrow, and go on thy 
way. 4- But the man said Nay, for I will abide under this tree. 
5. And Abraham pressed him greatly; so he turned, and they 
went into the tent, and Abraham baked unleavened bread and 
they did eat. 6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed 
not God, he said unto him, wherefore dost thou not worship the 
Most High God, Creator of heaven and earth? 7.. And the man 
answered and said, I do not worship the God thou speakest of, 
neither do I call upon his name; for I have made to myself a 

yod, which abideth alway in mine house, and provideth me with 

li things. 8. And Abraham’s zeal was kindled against the man, 
and‘he arose and drove him forth with blows into the wilderness, 
9. And, at midnight God called unto Abraham, saying, Abraham, 
where is the stranger? 10. And Abraham answered and said, 
Lord, he would not worship thee, neither would he call upon thy 
name, therefore I have driven him out from before my face into 
the wilderness. 11. And God said, Have I borne with him these 
hundred ninety and eight years, and clothed him notwithstanding 
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his rebellion against me, .and couldest not thou, that art thyself a 
sinner, bear with him one night? 12, And Abraham said, Let not 
the anger of the Lord wax hot against his servant: lo, I have sinned, 
forgive me, I pray thee. 13. And Abraham arose and went forth 
into the wilderness and sought diligently for the man, and found 
him, and returned with him to the tent ; and when he had entreated 
him kindly, he sent him away on the morrow with gifts. 14. And 
God spake again unte Abraham, saying, For this thy sin shall thy 
seed be afflicted four hundred years in a strange land. 15. But for 
thy repentance will I deliver them ; ‘and they shall come forth with 
power, and with gladness of heart, and with much substance.’ 


From the numbers of “ The Busy Body,” which we find in 
the miscellaneous part of this collection, and which were 
written when Dr. Franklin was about 23 years of age, it is 
evident that he had early formed that easy and perspicuous 
style in which he ever excelled. ‘They display no ornament 
but such as appears to arise spontaneously out of the subject, 
and not the smallest parade either in the sentiments or the 
diction. His mind was so constituted, that he could make that 
which he knew as clear to others as it was to himself: he 
never seems to labour with a thought which he finds it dif- 
ficult to express: we detect nothing like perplexity or con- 
fusion in his. ideas; and his exposition of them is so lucid 
that they are always rendered visible to the understanding. 


By the description (page 267, &c.) of the internal state of 
America in 1784, we see with what rapidity the people of the 
United States began to recover from the havoc and spoliation 
which they had suffered during the war. Indeed, no eount 
more forcibly testifies the energy that liberty gives to all those 
causes, of which the operation most contributes to the pros- 


perity of nations. Speaking of the United States in the year 
1784, the Doctor says ; : 


‘ If we enter the cities, we find that, since the revolution, the 
owners of houses and lots of ground have had their interest 
reatly augmented in value; rents have risen to an astonishing 
height, and thence encouragement to increase building which gives 
employment to an abundance of workmen, as does also the in- 
creased luxury and splendour of living of the inhabitants, thus 
made richer. These workmen all demand and obtain much higher 
wages than any other part of the world would afford them, and 
are paid in ready money. This class of people therefore do not, 
or ought not to complain of hard times; and they make a very 
considerable part of the city-inhabitants.’——‘* Whoever has tra- 
velled through the various parts of Europe, and observed how 
small is the proportion of people in affluence or easy circumstances 
there, compared with those in poverty and misery ; the few rich 
and haughty landlords, the multitude of poor, abject, rack-rented 
tythe-paying tenants, and half-paid and half-starved ragged la- 
bourers ; 
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bourers ; and views here the happy mediocrity, that so generally 
prerei> throughout the states, where the cultivator works for 

imself, and supports his family in decent plenty, will, methinks, 
see an abundant reason to bless Divine Providence for the evident 
and great difference in our favour, and be convinced that no 
nation known to us enjoys a greater share of human felicity.’ 


(Pp. 268, 269.) 

Since this passage was written, the United States have 
made an astonishing progress in population, affluence, and 
power; and, when as many years have elapsed from the pre- 
sent period as have intervened between the time of the 
above-mentioned description of America and the year 1819, 
who can venture to assert that the United States will not be 
able to contend with the mother-country for the empire of 
the seas? America is beginning to run her course. She 
starts forwards in the grand career of human improvement, 
and in the race of national strength, not only without an 
accumulated weight of imposts, but without those impedi- 
ments which antiquated prejudices, and the surviving insti 
tutions of ignorance and superstition, have left in the way of 
many European communities. No man saw more clearly than 
Dr. Franklin the great part which the United States were 
likely to act in the future destinies of the political world, 
and the ascendancy which they would probably attain both by 
land and on the waters. ‘* Weare,’ says he, p. 271., ‘ sons of 
the earth and seas, and like Anteeus in the fable, if in wrest- 
ling with a Hercules we now and then receive a fall, the 
touch of our parents will communicate to us fresh strength 
and vigour to renew the contest.’ | 

In the miscellaneous part of this volume, are several 
pieces of the lighter kind, which are written with a certain airy 
facility and gaveté de ceur, but are all distinguished by some 
moral tendency, or interwoven with some lesson of practical 
usefulness. Dr. Franklin possessed a great aptitude for com- 
bining the wtzle with the dulce. We find, for instance, a con- 
siderable portion of good instruction conveyed in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter to Madame Brillon, dated Passy, 
Nov. 10. 1779: 


‘ When I was a child of seven years old, my friends, on a holi- 
day, filled my pocket with coppers. I went directly to a shop 
where they sold toys for children; and being charmed with the 
sound of a whistle, that I met by the way in the hands of another 
boy, I voluntarily offered and gave all my money for one. I then 
came home, and went whistling, all over the house, much pleased 
with my whistle, but disturbing all the family. My brothers and 
sisters and cousins, understanding the bargain I had made, told 
me I had given four times neer for it as it was worth; put me 
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I might have bought with the rest of 


with vexation ; and the reflection gave me more chagrin than the 
whistle gave me pleasure. This however was afterwards of use 
to me, the impression continuing on my mind; so that often 
when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, I said to my- 
self, Don’t give too much for the whistle; and I saved my money. 
As I grew up, ‘came into the world, and observed the actions of 
men, I thought I met with many, very many, who gave too much 


Jor the whistle. When I saw one too ambitious of court favour, 


sacrificing his time in attendance on levées, his repose, his liberty, 
his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain it, I have said to my- 
self, This man gives too much for his whistle. When I saw another 
‘fond of popularity, constantly employing himselfin political bustles, 
— his own affairs, and ruining them by that neglect, He pays 
indeed, said I, too much for his whistle. If I knew a miser who gave 
up every kind of comfortable living, all the pleasure of doing good to 
others, all the esteem of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevo- 
Jent friendship, for the sake of accumulating wealth, Poor man, said 
I, you pay too much for your whistle. WhenI met with a man of 
pleasure, sacrificing every laudable improvement of the mind, or 
of his fortune, to mere corporeal sensations, and ruining his 
health in their pursuit, Mistaken man, said I, you are providing 
pain for yourself, instead of pleasure ; you give too much for your 
whistle. If I see one fond of appearance, or fine clothes, fine 
houses, fine furniture, fine equipages, all above his fortune, for 
which he contracts debts, and ends his career in a prison, Alas! 
said I, he has paid dear, very dear for his whistle. When I see a 
beautiful sweet-tempered girl married to an ill-natured brute of a 
husband, What a pity, say I, that she should pay so much for a 
whistle. In short, I conceive that great part of the miseries of 
mankind are brought upon them by the false estimates they have 
made of the value of things, and by their giving too much for their 
whistles” (Pp. 318, 319-) 


As a still gayer specimen of Dr. F.’s occasional devotion 
to hilarity of manner, we may quote his song in praise of 
friendship and wine, communicated in a letter to the Abbé 
de la Roche, as having been written forty years before : 


. © Fair Venus calls, her voice obey, 
In beauty’s arms spend night and day, 


The joys of love all joys excel, 
And loving’s certainly doing well. 


‘ CHORUS. 
‘ Ohno! 
Not so ! 
For honest souls know, 
Friends and a bottle still bear the bell. 


‘ Then let us get money, like bees lay up honey ; 


We’ll build us new hives and store each cell; - 
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The sight of our treasure shall yield us great pleasure;._—: 
We'll count it, and chink it, and jingle it well. | 
‘ Cuorvus. 
‘ Oh no! &e. 
* If this does not fit ye, let’s govern the city, | 
In power is pleasure no mangre can tell ; 
By crowds tho’ you're teaz’d. your pride shall-be pleas’d, , 
And this can make Lucifer happy in hell ! | | 
‘ CHoRvs. | 
‘ Ohno! &c. 


‘ Then toss off your glasses, and scorn the dull asses 
Who, missing the kernel, still gnaw the shell, 


What’s love, rule, or riches!) Wise Solomon teaches 
They're vanity, vanity, vanity, still. ' 
¢ CuHorvs. 
¢ That's true ; | 
He knew ; 
He had tried them all through ; G.2. 
Friends and a bottle still bore the bell am 


The papers on Philosophical Subjects, which occupy rathef 
more than one third of this volume, refer principally to elec- 
tricity, smoky chimneys, the proper construction of: stoves, 
and other topics which have more or less connection with 
the comfort and happiness of human beings. Though natural | 
philosophy has made a great progress since the days of Frank- | | 
lin, his discoveries in electricity will long be remembered in 
the history of science: but the character, in which he will 
go down to posterity, is rather that of a wise statesman, who 
materially assisted in establishing the liberty and independence 
of his country, than that of a philosopher who has greatly 
enlarged our knowlege of the material world. He has indeed 
made accessions to science: but they will not transmit his 
name to future ages with so much splendor, as it will derive 
from those more important services which he rendered to the 7 
liberties of his fellow-creatures. One of the highest merits of {i 
man is to add to the happiness of his species; and: who, in this 
respect, is so great a benefactor as that individual’ whose | 
energy, whose virtues, and whose talents are instrumental in 
rescuing his country from the grasp of tyranny, and in dif- 
fusing the blessings of freedom over the world? This is the 
career which most highly intitles an individual to the esteem 
of his brethren; and this nee is as much due to the zeal, | 






the vigilance, and the disintérestedness of Franklin, as to the 
courage, the constancy, and the probity of Washington. 
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Arr. XIII. A Physiological System of Nosology ; with a cor 
rected and simplified Nomenclature. By John Mason Good, 
F.R.S., &c. 8vo. pp. 660. 111s. Boards. Cox and Son. 


) this work, which bears the marks of much labour and 
considerable erudition, the author proposes to examine 

into the fundamental principles of the science; to correct, 

without respect of persons, the errors of those who have 

gone before him; and to establish a system which shall not 

be subject to the revolutions of fashion and caprice. A 
preliminary dissertation is prefixed, consisting of 100 pages ; 

in which Mr. Good fully explains the views and object of his 
undertaking, and afterward gives an historical sketch of the 

jabours of his predecessors. It consists of two parts or 

sections; the first presenting an account of the most noted 
nosologies that have successively appeared, and the second 
discussing the merits of their respective nomenclatures. 
Mr. G. commences by describing the different methods that 
have been adopted, as the ground-work for a systematic 
“arrangement: he mentions the alphabetic as the most simple, 
though this surely can have no claim to the appellation; and 
then that which divides diseases according to their duration: 
but this, as consisting only of the two classes of chronic and 
acute, can scarcely he intitled to the denomination of a 
nosological system. We arrive at a more correct principle 
when we take the anatomical structure of the body as our 
ide; distributing the diseases into separate groupes, as they 
attack the head, the chest, the abdomen, &c.: yet even this is 
for obvious reasons a very imperfect plan, and very difficult 
to carry into effect, A fourth method has been tried, and is 
still more difficult to accomplish ; viz. that in which the cause 
of disease has been taken as the basis of our arrangement ; 
and hence an effort has been made to form what may be 
properly styled a natural method; but the attempts of this 
kind have proved altogether abortive. The last plan of 
nosological arrangement that has been adopted, or which 
has been carried to any extent in its practical application, is 
that which proceeds by symptoms; or those distinguishing 
marks by which one disease is known and characterized from 
all others, without any immediate reference to the nature of 
the malady, or the circumstances which are concerned in its 
production. On this subject, Mr. Good makes the following 


sensible remarks: 


Pet 
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¢ This last is, in effect, the only method in any degree worthy 

of attention; for it is the only one that will generally hold true to 

. jtself, or on which we can place any dependance. Of the seat 
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of diseases we often know but very little; of their causes far 
oftener still less; but there are certain marks or characters in the 
usual progress of most diseases which uniformly accompany and 
distinguish them, and to which, therefore, the epithet pathognomic 
has been correctly applied. It is not, indeed, to be contended 
that these distinctive signs are as constant and determinate as 
many of the distinctive signs that occur in zoology or botany. So 
complicated is the alana daaiiaace. so perpetually alterable and 
altered by habit, climate, idiosyncrasy, and the many accidental 
circumstances by which life is diversified, that the general rule 
must admit of a variety of exceptions, and is here, perhaps, 
rather than any where else, best established by such exceptions. 
Yet, after all, every distinct disease, occur where it may, and 
under what peculiarity of constitution it may, proves so. generally 
true to its own course, and is so generally attended by its own 
train of symptoms, or co-incidents, which is the literal rendering 
of symptoms, that he who steadily attends to these will not often 
be greatly deceived, and if he should be, he can find. no other 
guide to set him right.’ 


Having settled the principle on which we are to proceed; 
we have next an historical sketch of the authors who have 
established their nosological systems on this basis; be- 
ginning with Plater, who is characterized, rather too me- 
taphorically, ‘ as the morning-star that first glimmered in the 
hemisphere of symptomatology.’ From the star of Plater we 
come to the sun of Sauvages, and at length to the perfect 
radiance of Cullen. Mr. Good reviews. with considerable 
acuteness the merits and defects of the different systems. that 
have been successively presented to. the public, with respect 
both to their professed plan and to the mode of their exe- 
cution. ‘To Sauvages he gives great praise, and, we think, 
very justly: for his work was truly an Herculean labour ; 
and, although if is now in a great degree superseded, it 
would be highby ungrateful not to acknowlege the eminent 
services hice 4 he rendered to the science of medicine. Asa 
first attempt, it is certainly a wonderful performance; and we 
shall not be fully aware of the extent of the obligation, until 
we make ourselves acquainted with the state in which he 
found the art of nosology, and the comparative angrep of 
improvement which it has experienced. in passing through 
other hands since his time.. Mr. Good’s critique on it is very 
just: ‘ It is not very surprizing that a work thus constituted 
and conducted should be considerably too diffuse. ‘This is its 
leading error; yet it is a‘yenial one, and was: by no means 
destitute of advantage at ime of its commission ; for.the 
very amplitude the work evinces rendered it, when first com- 
pleted, a sort of nosological bazaar, to which every one might 
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have recourse who was in pursuit of this new branch of 
study: and where he might accommodate himself ‘with what- 
ever articles he stood in need of.’ 

We shall not dwell on the observations respecting the modi- 
fications of Sauvages’ system which were peddieoel by Linné, 
Vogel, and Sagar: but the remarks on Cullen, in proportion 
to the greater importance of the work itself, may requirea little 
more attention. In general, Mr. Good speaks of Cullen’s 
nosology with great respect, but he observes ‘ that the system 
has faults, and insurmountable ones, it would be absurd to 
deny; for they meet us at the very outset, and run through 
the whole of its texture and constitution. It is sufficient 
to notice the three following: 1. Defective arrangement. 
2. Want of discrimination between genera and _ species. 
3- Looseness of distinctive character in the last general 
division.’ Much as we venerate the talents of Cullen, we 
cannot deny the justice of these allegations; and it seems 
only surprizing that a man of his comprehensive genius, who 
had so few prejudices, and was so little influenced by the 
dogmas of his predecessors, should have remained satisfied 
with so imperfect an attempt. For the most part, we think 
that the remarks of Mr.Good on Cullen are judicious ‘and cor- 
rect : ifin any of them we differ from him, it is when he charges 
that writer with confounding his genera and his species: 
for, if this objection were maintained in all its parts, and 
were allowed to have its full force, it would lead to the con- 
clusion that it is altogether an impossible attempt to make a 
subordination of genera and species in nosology, and that the 
whole gradation is entirely arbitrary. 

After Cullen, the author proceeds in his examination of 
the later nosologists; of whom the principal are Pinel, 
Darwin, and Young. We consider the account of Pinel’s 
and Darwin’s systems as in general very good; and,"severe as 
the character is which he gives of the latter, we fear that it 
must be allowed to be just: 


« The author of Zoonomia was a man of great genius, daring 
imagination, and extensive reading. Unfortunately for him, he 
was perpetually stung with a desire of distinguishing himself by 
seeing things, weighing things, and combining them in a manner 
different from every one else. All his works, which the present 
writer has read attentively, and some of them more than once, 
give proof of this; and show evidently that he would at any time 
rather think wrong with himself, than think right with other 
people. And hence, while he offers much to gratify, he offers 
also much to offend; and proves that if he had aimed at less he 
would have accomplished more.’ 


Mr. G. 
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Mr. G. concludes his critique on the Zoonomia, to almost © 


every part of which we fully subscribe, with the followin 
remark: * How deeply is it to be. regretted that so te 
genius and learning, so much valuable time and labour, and 
above all, such lofty hopes and predictions, should have been 
productive of so small a result.’ Having quoted the passage 
in which Dr. Darwin expresses a rather confident expectation 
that his work would sail down the stream of time with 
Newton’s Principia, Mr. Good; adds, * no generous spirit 
can read this passage without a sigh: but we should 
rather be disposed to say, without a smile; since vanity and 
self-estimation are not the qualities calculated to insure 
sympathy. 

We were disappointed to find the present author passin 
over with so little notice the nosology of Dr. Young, whic 
we regard as by far the most important work of the kind 
that has appeared since the publication of Cullen. We hope 
that the resemblance which exists between the system of Dr. 
Young and that of the writer himself has not been the cause 
of this deficiency, for Mr. Good has given too many proofs of 
his learning to excite any suspicion of his being a plagiarist. 
He concludes his first section by a few observations on the 
writers who have offered arrangements of certain descriptions 
of diseases only; as Dr. Willan’s classification of cutaneous 
diseases, that of Mr. Abernethy on tumours, &c. 

Want of space will compel us to pass slightly by the second 
section, on ‘ Medical Nomenclature ;’ and to bestow but a very 
little notice also on the third, intitled ‘ Scope of the present 
Design.’ The author begins by observing ‘ that the healing 
art stands in considerable need of improvement in its two 
important branches of nosological arrangement and numencla- 
ture: and itis, among other points, to an improvement in these 
two branches that the ensuing pages are especially directed.’ 
On the latter of these topics, (medical nomenclature,) we 
have a very learned dissertation of thirty-five pages; in which 
the author takes into consideration all the circumstances that 
should be regarded in giving a name to a disease, as well 
as the correctness of the appellations, popular and scientific, 
which have been applied to them; states the grounds on 
which we ought to proceed in making compounded terms ; 
and inquires into the exact iy the afises and suffixes 
which are commonly employed. Mr. Good, however, does 
not rest satisfied with endeavoring to improve the language of 
medicine, but aims at the more important object of reforming 
the science itself. He explains, at some length the prin- 
ciples by which he has been ruled in his present ae | 
an 
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and states his reasons for dissenting from those who have 
preceded him. We should have been glad to accompany 
him through this detail: but it is absolutely necessary for 
us to advance to the more important task of examinin 
the merits of that which constitutes the essential part of the 
system. 

Mr. Good arranges diseases into seven classes, deduced 
from the various functions that are exercised by the living 
body: their names are, 1st, Caliaca, diseases of the digestive 
function; 2dly, Pneumatica, diseases of the respiratory func- 
tion; 3dly, Heamatica, diseases of the sanguineous function ; 
4thly, Neurotica, diseases of the nervous function; sthly, Ge- 
netica, diseases of the sexual function; 6thly, Eccritica, 
diseases of the excernent function; and lastly » Lychica, 
fortuitous lesions, or deformities. These classes, if we 
except the last, which may be regarded as a kind of 
appendix or supplement, are all natural divisions, and are 
each possessed of a clear discriminative character: so far, 
then, they must be regarded as correct and appropriate. 
We have, however, a considerable objection to offer respect- 
ing the method of classification adopted by Mr. Good; viz. 
that the groupes of diseases which compose his classes, 
although diseases of separate functions, have in fact, at least 
some of them, little real resemblance ; and that they are united 
rather by the circumstance of their being seated in the same 
organ, or by a mere anatomical connection, than by any 
similarity or analogy in their pathological or physiological 
symptoms. A still greater error in his system is that the 
classes do not bear the same relation to each other, but are 
so disposed that some of them may supersede or include the 
rest: the Hamatica and the Neurotica, for example, may 
apply to the Celiaca or the Pneumatica, and may give to 
each of them a common character, but one that is unlike 
that of their associates. An inflammatory affection of the 
organs which carry on the digestive functions is in fact more 
analogous to an inflammatory affection of the respiratory 
organs, than an inflammatory and a nervous affection of the 
same organ; and even, waiving this objection, if we agree to 
proceed on anatomical grounds alone, it would be more 
proper to arrange diseases according to the similarity of the 
structure of the part, than merely according to the organ 
which is affected. Membranous diseases of different organs 
will probably be found to resemble each other more than 
affections of the same organ, in one of which the membrane 
and in the other the muscular fibre is the primary seat of the 
complaint. Perhaps, the most correct principle of ——— 
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elassification would be to take what may be styled the 
universal or general functions as the basis of the arrange- 
ment; the action of the sanguiferous and nervous systems, 
and perhaps also that of the absorbents or the function of 
nutrition, being to form the basis of the classes. The next 
division, viz. into orders, should depend on the organ 
affected, and would coincide very nearly with the first two 
classes of Mr. Good, his Caliaca, and his Pneumatica, which 
would include all the different modes of the classes: to these, 
as additional orders, might perhaps be added. his Genetica and 
Eccritica ; and, we think, various secretory diseases, as those 
of the liver and kidneys. If we descend from Mr. G.’s 
classes to his orders, we shall probably find them not to be 
so consistent and methodical as we should be at first view led 
to imagine from his general plans of proceeding; while in 
other cuses he has sacrificed real utility to apparent uniformity. 
The two orders of the first class differ principally in their 
seat, while the functions and structure of each are generally 
similar to each other: but the two orders of the second class, 
the diseases affecting the vocal avenues and those which affect 
the lungs, although like the former they are dissimilar in their 
seat, yet, in addition to this distinction, they are extremely 
varied in their nature and mode of action; and indeed some 
of them have no common property except that of local situa- 
tion. What natural connection have the following diseases, 
which compose the genera of the first order, Coryza, Polypas, 
Rhoncus, Aphonia, Dysphonia, Psellismus? Or what sub- 
sists between those which constitute the genera of the second, 
Bex, Dyspnea, Asthma, Ephialtes, Sternalgia, Pleuralgia? The 
third class lab urs under a more radical and serious difficulty ; 
viz. that its several orders do not bear the same relation to 
the parent-stock, or to each other, but properly belong to 
different gradations of the same state. The first order, 
Pyretica, in fact includes the second, Phlogotica, and the third, 
Exanthematica ; while it may be fairly questioned whether 
the fourth, Dysthetica, be correctly placed in this part of the 
system. We think that it is a matter of considerable doubt 
whether the class Neurotica be formed of homogeneous ma- 
terials; or whether the Cinetica be properly arranged as co- 
ordinate with the Phrenica and the Asthetica; and, with 
respect to the Systatica, we feel disposed to regard it in the 
light of one of those convenient receptacles which exist in all 
classifications of every description, where those things are 
thrown together which do not very allowably come into 
any other part of the system. 
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It is not, however, so much on the perfection of its classes 
and orders, as on the correctness of its genera and species, 
that the value of a nosology depends; by grouping the 
genera into classes and orders, some light may occasionally 
be thrown on their nature and treatment: but the actual 
knowlege of the disease ultimately rests on ascertaining those 
points which properly constitute its identity, and which are 
usually styled its generic and specific characters. Two 
distinct points require attention in this part of nosology; 
the formation of the genera, and the characterizing of them. 
We have in medicine, as in botany, some spécific or deter- 
minate fact, which merely requires to be ascertained in order 
that we should decide on the existence of a genus: but in 
medicine, it can only be discovered by long continued 
observation, and by the comparison of a variety of circum- 
stances; and at length it is often rather to be assumed as 
probable than received as certain. The difficulty is to dis- 
tinguish between what is properly a disease and what is only 
a symptom ora ne Darwin erred most egregiously in 
disposing all morbid phenomena under separate heads, as dis- 
tinct diseases; and Sauvages fell into the same error, although 
from rather a different cause. It will be impossible for us to 
attempt more than to select a few specimens of the present 
author’s method of management in this respect: but from 
these, we hope, our readers may gain a correct conception of 
the character of the whole. 

The second order of Class II., the Pneumonica, are stated to 
be diseases ‘ affecting the lungs, their membranes, or motive 
power,’ and characterized by ‘ respiration irregular, impeded, 
or painful.’ The first genus is Ber, a Greek term, signifyin 
what we mean by the general expression, cough: it is defi 
to be a * sonorous and violent expulsion of air from the lungs ;’ 
and its synonyms are 6yé of the antient Greek writers, — Tussis 
of Celsus, Sauvages, Linné, Vogel, and Sagar, — Catarrhus of 
Cullen, — and Pneusis tussis of Young. The genus is divided 
into three species, humida, sicca, and convulsiva. Humida is 
defined to be ‘ with expectoration of a mucous or serous fluid,’ 
and under it are placed four varieties ; mucosa, anhelans, acrida, 
and periodica. Bex sicca is ‘ unaccompanied with expectora- 
tion,’ and has three varieties, zngenerata, extranea, and vermi- 
nosa. ‘The third species, convulsiva, is ‘the cough convulsive 
and suffocative; accompanied with a shrill reiterated hoop ; 
and frequently with vomiting: contagious.’ This, which, it is 
unnecessary to remark, designates the hooping-cough, has no 
varieties or subdivisions. —On the genus Bex we may observe 
that, although cough is so common and so well marked an 
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affection, yet we are inclined to doubt whether it ought 
hot always to be regarded as a symptom of some other affection 
which should constitute the genus. The cough of catarrh, 
the cough of croop, the cough of asthma, an the cough of 
phthisis, are all parts only of various sets of symptoms, which 
properly constitute different genera ; while the hooping-cough, 
in which the cough forms so prominent a character, is alto- 
gether an affection of a different description, and, as we should 
say, belonging toa different family. We cannot, therefore, 
approve Mr. Good’s genus of Bez. 

Let us now proceed to the important class of the Hematica; 
or diseases of the sanguineous function. The first order is 
Pyreftica, fevers, which are thus defined; ‘ heat and number 
of the pulse preternaturally augmented; usually preceded 
by rigor, and followed by perspiration ; pains fixed or wander- 
sass tnsivaiher debility of mind, and voluntary muscles.’ The 
author farther remarks concerning the nature of fever; 


‘ The two most striking characters of fever are heat and in- 
creased or violent action.. In most languages the name for the 
disease is derived from the former, as pyretus in Greek, febris in 
Latin, calentura in Spanish, caldezza in Italian, though both the 
Spanish and Italian writers frequently concur with the French, 
English, and Germans, in employing a modification of the Latin 
term. In Anglo-saxon the name is derived from the second of 
the above characters, and is drif, or emphatically ge-drif; though 
the former is mostly used in Bede’s Bible. The radical idea of 
this term is force, impulsion, violent action: it is the root of the 


English, drive, drift.’ 


The order Pyretica is divided into four genera; first, 
ephemera, which Mr. Good styles diary fever, divided into 
mitts, acuta, and sudatoria ; and defined to be ,‘ attack of fever 
sudden ; paroxysm single, and terminating in about twenty- 
four hours.’ The second genus is anetus, ‘ intermittent ague,’ 
divided into quotidianus, tertianus, quartanus, erraticus, and 
complicatus. Under each of these are several varieties. Quo- 
tidianus has five; partialis, comitatus, protractus, anticipans, 
and cunctans: tertianus has two, comitatus and protractus: 
quartanus has four, comitatus, protractus, anticipans, and 
cunctans: erraticus has seven, guintanus, sextanus, septanus, 
octanus, nonanus, decimanus, and vagus; and under com- 
plicatus are eight, tertianus duplex, tertianus triplex, tertia- 
nus impar, tertianus mr ahhc et guineas duplex, quartanus 
triplex, quartanus duplicatus, and quartanus triplicatus. The 
third genus of the Pyretica is epanetus, or remittent fever, thus 
defined: ‘ strikingly exacerbating, and remitting ; but without 
intermission: one paroxysm every twenty-four hours.’ It is 
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divided into three species, mitis, malignus, and hectica: the 
first and third of which are no farther subdivided, but the 
second contains the four varieties, autumnalis, flavus, ardens, 
and asthenicus. The epanetus flavus is intended to designate 
the American yellow fever; and the epanetus asthenicus, ‘the 
highly debilitating remittent of the south of Spain, Gombron, 
Breslaw, &c.’ 

_ The fourth genus of Pyretica is enecia, continued fever, 
defined to be ‘ one series of increase and decrease; with a 
tendency to exacerbation and remission, for the most part 
appearing twice every twenty-four hours.’ The genus is 
divided into three parts, cauma, typhus, and synochus. Cauma 
is thus defined: ‘ heat greatly increased ; pulse quick, hard, 
and strong; urine red; disturbance of the mind slight.’ This 
is the synocha, or inflammatory fever of Sauvages and Cullen, 
and contains the varieties plethoricum, biliosum, pleuriticum, 
and cephalalgicum. Typhus is defined, ‘ pulse small, weak, 
and unequal; usually frequent; heat and urine nearly natu- 
ral; great prostration of strength, and disturbance of the 
mental powers;’ and it is divided into the two varieties of 
mitior and gravior, intended to designate the nervous and the 
putrid fever respectively. 

With respect to genera of fevers, in the first place we may 
remark concerning ephemera, that it is doubtful whether there 
be an actual disease of this kind, to which a distinct. name 
ought to have been applied; or whether there be a diary 
fever, which is any more than a very short or very slight 
attack of a fever of some other description. Mere degree 
either of violence or duration is not a sufficient ground of 
generic character: but, if we were to admit ephemera as a 
proper genus, we can never allow of making mits and suda- 
toria species of the same genus; since they are the two forms 
of fever which perhaps of all others are the most distinct in 
their nature, and agree only in the accidental circumstance of 
being of very short duration : — which circumstance, however, 
arises in the two cases from quite different causes, the one. 
from the slightness of the affection, and the other from its” 
excessive Rie, On the whole, we think that ephemera is 
a very ill-defined genus. 

Anetus is a genus little liable to be confounded with any 
other class of diseases: but it appears to us very doubtful how 
far there is adequate. ground, as a matter of nosological 
arrangement, for forming a distinct genus of epanetys. In 
practice, it may often be very important to attend to such 
varying modes of disease: but, although a difference in degree 
be a sufficient ground for a difference in practice, it does not 
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cause any generic or even specific distinction in the nature of 
the two morbid affections. Here is the same objection. which 
we remarked with respect to the genus ephemera; hectica being 
placed as a species of epanetus, with epanetus mitis and epanetus 
malignus, the bilious remittent and the yellow fever; two dis- 
eases to which hectic has neither resemblance nor analogy, with 
respect to its cause, symptoms, termination, or treatment. 
Our limits will not allow us to pursue this examination an 

farther, and there is still one important part of Mr. Good’s 
work to which we have scarcely made any reference ; we mean 
the very learned and copious notes which accompany and 
illustrate the text. Of these we shall give our readers a few 
specimens, and we shall select those notes which are connected 
with the subjects that we have already criticized. We have 
the ensuing remarks on ephemera : 


‘Gen. I. EPHEMERA. EQwuepx, “ diaria,” from ixi, or ’ex’, 
‘‘ apud,” and nip, ‘dies.’ We have no classical authority, 
however, for using it as a substantive, though we are justified b 
analogy. Galen writes usually énucpos ruperds, “* diaria febris.”? 

Ephemera sudatoria. Supposed by Willan to have been the’ 

esult of some depravity in the wheat made use of in our own 
country at the period of the disease, which was the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. In proof of which he observes from other 
sources, that the contemporary inhabitants of Scotland and Wales, 
who fed on oaten or barley instead of wheaten bread, were not 
affected. A similar disease appears to have existed soon after- 


wards (1525) in Denmark, Norway, Holland, Flanders, and vari- 


ous parts of Germany. Forest, de Febr. p.157. Senner, iv. 
and xvi. : 

‘ See Lord Bacon’s description of the sweating sickness, Hist. 
Hen, VII. p.5. Wedel De Sudore Anglico. Jen. 1697. Haller 
Bibl. Med. Pract.i. Bayer, Rathschlag der jezl regierenden Pen- 
tilens, so mar den Englischen Schweissnennt. Seealso the note om 
PYRECTICA.’ 


The commentary on Anetus is as follows : 


‘Gen. II. ANETUS. "Averos, from annus, * intermitto,” ‘ solvo,” 
<¢ intermissio vel solutio omnis imperii,” as averos tfoucia twy orpatiw- 
giv. Herodian. In like manner Epanetus (ixas:r0s), from iravinus, 
“‘ remitto.”’ 

‘Dr. Cullen, as already observed, unites intermittents and re- 
mittents into one section of fevers, merely distinguishing them as 
intermittents with an interposed apyrexy, and intermittents with 
remission alone; and he makes it a part of their pathognomic 
character that they are derived from marsh-miasm, miasmate 
paludum orte ; whence Dr. Young gives to these two sorts of dis- 
eases the name of paludal fevers. 

‘ The present system is intended, not to support hypotheses of 
any kind, however plausible, but to rest, as-far as may be, on phy- 
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siological facts. Marsh-miasm is unquestionably the grand source 
of both: intermitting and remitting fevers ; but it is at present too 
much to say that it is the only source. Even in tertians Dr. Cullen 
himself is obliged to admit of instances in which other agents are 
necessary ;. but then, says he, they are only co-agents, and would 
not operate alone: ‘has potestates excitantes pro parte principii 
hic admittimus, licet neutiquam morbum excitdssent, si miasma 
paludum non antea applicatum fuisset.” But this is the very 
point of controversy. | 

‘If intermittent ought to be separated from continued fevers, 
so ought remittent to be.separated from intermittent. To say that 
intermittents often run into remittents is to say nothing, for remit- 
tents as often run into continued fevers: and it is now an esta- 
blished doctrine, that there is no continued fever whatever without 
occasional remissions. In effect, all fevers have a tendency to run 
into each other, and many causes are perhaps common to the 
whole. The difficulty is in drawing the line: yet a like difficulty 
is perpetually occurring to the physiologist in every part of nature ; 
and equally calls for discrimination in zoology, botany, and mine- 
ralogy : and Dr. Parr has correctly observed, that “ if a specific 
distinction can be established in any branch of natural history, it 
must be so in the separation of remittents from intermittents.”’ 
Vogel unites remittent with continued fevers, to which Cullen ob- 
jects, and unites them with intermittents. Sauvages, Linnéus, 
Sagar, and most modern writers, more correctly distinguish each 
from the other.’ 


We conclude with the note on Hectic. 


‘ Epanetus Hectica. “Extma, from iss, * habitus.”? Nothing 
can more fully prove the complexity and irregularity of this fever 
than the different characters given of it, and the different places 
allotted to it, by different authors. Sauvages and Sagar introduce 
it into the list of continued fevers. Linnéus, Crichton, and Parr, 
into that of remittent or exacerbating fevers; Boerhaave regards 
it as of a mixt nature, a continued intermittent: ‘“* Febris hectica,”’ 
says he, “est referenda ad febres continuatas intermittentes.” 
Prac. Med. iii. 337. 8vo. Vogel and Cullen degrade it into a 
mere symptomatic affection. Under this last character it is per- 
haps most frequently to be found ; but it is now generally admitted 
to occur at times idiopathically, or as an original disease of the 
constitution. There are, perhaps, few physicians of long or exten- 
sive practice who have not met with it under this character: and 
those to whom it has never thus occurred, may consult Mr. J.Hun- 
ter’s treatise on the Blood, p. 496. 4to.: as also Dr. Heberden’s 
very accurate description and history ; who seems, indeed, to place 
it in the rank of zntermitients, but only as he employs this term 
generally, so as, like Dr. Cullen, to include a remittent action. 
Cullen gives us, as a pathognomic symptom, ‘ Urina sedimentum 
furfuraceo — lateritium deponente:” while Hunter tells us that 
‘‘ the urine is pale.’ Dr. Heberden appears to have attended to 
this circumstance very closely ; and thinks that the same — 

arity 
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larity which accompanies most other symptoms of the disease 
attends this also; that the urine is equally clear or turbid in the 
paroxysms and the intervals; sometimes clear in the first, and 
turbid in the second; and sometimes turbid in the first, and clear 
m the second. Dr. Duncan, from a long and assiduous attention, 
has determined the character given in the text. 

‘In Vol. VIII. of the Ameenitates Academice, art. 171., there 
is a good paper on the virtues of a species of St. John’s wort, 
hypericum perforatum, as an active antihectic. The article is by 
C. B. Hellenius; and the plant is said to have been successfully 
employed by Linnéus, under the following form: [ Sumit Hy- 
perici Manip. 1.— eoque in vini Hispan. jb iv. ad tertie partis 
reman. cola. 

‘ The dose two ounces, or a half-quarter of a pint, morning and 
afternoon. The Swedish direction is Nwaraf ett halft quarter 
entages morgon och afton. 

‘ The hypericum perforatum is a native of our own country as 
well as of Sweden.’ | 

It now only remains to say a few words respecting the 
general character of the work under consideration; and we 
can very safely praise it as learned, elaborate, and acute, 
the result of much research and much reflection, which have 
not been bestowed in vain. Yet these merits do not conceal 
from our view some considerable blemishes; and the one 
which seems to us to pervade the whole, and to be, as it were, 
the original sin that besets the author at all times and in all 
places, is affectation. Mr.Good is a man of extensive eru- 
dition, but he is every moment shewing us that he is so; he 
is a great linguist, but he forces his knowlege on us at every 
turn. Hence that which is novel is generally preferred to 
that which is natural; and, instead of chusing a name or 
an expression because it has been generally employed, Mr. G. 
appears as if he deemed this a sufficient reason for discarding 
it. Although, however, we have considered it as necessary to 
point out that which we regard as a serious defect, yet this 
defect is far counterbalanced by the various excellences of the 
work; and these are, indeed, so important, that we will ven- 
ture to assert that no person must hereafter attempt to write 
on nosology who has not attentively studied Mr. Good’s 
system. 





MONTULY CATALOGUE, 
For APRIL, 1819. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 14. Lines written at Ampthill Park, in the Autumn of 
1818. 4to. pp. 46. 5s.6d. Boards. Murray. 1819. 
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Ampthill Park was the seat of the late Earl of Upper Ossory, 
who bequeathed it to Lord Holland. It has been rendered re- 
markable by various occurrences for many centuries, and its an- 
tient castle Has been the residence of persons of notoriety. The 
founder of it was Sir John Cornwall, surnamed the Green, from 
being born at sea in the bay of St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall ; 
who was created Lord Fanhope, married Elizabeth of Lancaster, 
sister of Henry 1V. and widow of the Duke of Exeter, and dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Agincourt, A.D. 1415. Early 
in the 16th century, the estate became vested in the crown, and 
was the teinporary habitation of Catherine of Arragon, wife of 
Henry VIII., during the proceedings for her divorce. The castle 
was afterward suffered to go to ruin; and a new mansion, as now 
existing, was built in 1694, by Lord Ashburnham, The oaks .in 
the park have long been known for their number and beauty, but 
are now mostly in a state of picturesque decay. 

About the year 1771, Lord Ossory, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Horace Walpole, erected on the site of the old castle a Gothic 
stone cross to the memory of Queen Catherine, and Mr. W. wrote 
the following inscription for it : 


«« In days of old here Ampthill’s towers were seen, 
The mournful refuge of an injured Queen. 
Here flow’d her pure, her unavailing tears ; 
Here blinded zeal sustained her sinking years. 
Yet freedom hence her radiant banners wav’d; 
And love avenged a realm by priests enslaved. 
From Catherine’s wrongs a nation’s bliss was spread, 
And Luther’s light, from Henry’s lawless bed.” 


Though these verses have been occasionally ascribed to General 
Fitzpatrick, brother of Lord Ossory, the express declaration of 
Mr. Walpole that he wrote them, in a letter sent by him to a 
friend at the time, can surely leave no doubt as to the fact. * 

All these, and some collateral circumstances, are introduced 
into the ‘ Lines’ before us, written,on taking leave of Ampthill ; 
in which the author displays a vivid relish for the beauties of 
nature then under his view, with a just feeling on the events of 
past times, which those scenes recalled to his mind. His versifi- 
cation is also very pleasing, flowing, and generally correct: but 
in a few instances he has taken poetic licence with grammar, by 
using the preeterite instead of the participle after the auxiliary 
verb... For example: ‘ has wove,’ ‘ have beat,’ ‘ have strove, ‘ be 
forgot,’ ‘ has sat,’ &c. 

He thus muses o’er the scenery which he is about to quit. 


‘ How fresh the air! what fragrance from the ground 
Steams upwards as the cloudless orb of day 
Sinks to the west, and all the landscape round 
Basks in the splendor of his parting ray ! 








* See Letters from Horace Walpole to the Rev. Wm. Cole, 
lately published. | 


‘ This 
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‘This is thy magic pencil, Autumn, — thine 
These deep’ning shadows, and that golden glow, 
Rich as the gems which, in some eastern mine, 
Athwart the gloom their mingled radiance throw. 


See yon huge Oaxs, bathed in the amber flood ; 

See, through its brightness shines their mellow green, 
Telling how long those reverend forms have stood, 

And what their strength and beauty once have been, 


They wreathe their roots, they fling their branches wide 
O’er yon smooth meadow, as in ages past: 

Assail’d in vain, and shattered, they deride, 
Deep anchored still, the fury of the blast. 


Some are uninjured yet: — their leafy heads 
Shelter the flocks, as they recline, or graze 

O’er canopied, what time the Dog-star sheds 
Full on the withered turf his fiercest blaze. 


Now to the dust, in ruins down they go, 
Verdure above, but canker all beneath ; 

As o’er some couch hangs poised the uplifted blow, 
Where ebbing life contends in vain with death. 


Since these were acorns, since their course was run 
From youth to age, from vigour to decay, 

What deeds have in the busy world been done! 
What thrones have sunk, what empires passed away !’ 


Houghton Park, near Ampthill, and formerly belonging to the 
same family, naturally engages a part of the writer’s contemplation, 
and gives occasion to some beautiful lines; tributary at the same 
time to Mary Countess of Pembroke, sister of Sir Philip Sydney, 


by whom the domain was purchased. Ampthill and Houghton 
are considered as sister-parks : 


‘ The terraced walk, the turf that gently swells, 
Adorn them both: before th’ enchanted eye 
The spreading oaks along their shady dells 
And their rough knolls, in rival beauty, lie. 


‘ And, in this moment, as yon golden globe 
Full in the horizon flaming, braves the west, 
Both share th’ impartial splendor, in a robe 
From the same loom, of heaven’s own colours, drest. 


‘ Here, in the fabric which her hands had raised, 
Dwelt ‘ Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,’? — here 
On all so bright and beautiful she gazed *, 
Blessing and bless’d, through many a changefal year.’ 


In conclusion, the author adverts to the present possessor of 
Ampthill, Lord Holland, to whom the poem is dedicated, and 
who is here, we believe, deservedly eulogized. The park, it seems, 


a 





* This is perhaps the poorest line in the whole poem. 
Ff2 was 
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was the home of his early days, while it was the residence of his 
uncle, the late noble owner. 


‘ Oh! what a gift affection has bequeathed ! 
How dear to him, in manhood’s prime, must be 
The soil he trod, the very air he breathed, 
In the blithe hours of careless infancy ! 


‘ As his eye glances, as his footsteps roam, 
Still busy memory joys some spot to trace, 
Where once the happy school-boy, welcomed home, 
In his fond kinsman’s viewed a father’s face.’ 


Some historical notes are added to this elegant little poem, of 
which we have made use in our introductory paragraph. 


Art. 15. Tom Cribb’s Memorial to Congress. With a Preface, 
Notes, and Appendix. By one of the Fancy. 12mo. 5s, 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1819. : 

The author of this merry state-paper seems determined to turn 
the whole poetical world topsy-turvy. He has transformed Par- 
nassus into a bear-garden, has converted the Muses into Billings- 
gate wenches, and Apollo himself, not contented with masquer- 
ading once as a shepherd, has now assumed the character of Tom 
Crib the boxing Champion. The poet, also, is disguised, and seems, 
if we may use his own mixed phraseology, to have ‘ drunk deep” 
of blue ruin, instead of the ‘ Pierian spring.’? Taste is entirely 
banished, fancy is in no consideration unless with the definite article 
prefixed, and the slang-vocabulary has usurped the place of the 
Rbyming Dictionary. Wit and humour, however, still hold their 
place, but so concealed that a masculine eye alone can recognize 
them. We have had some hearty laughs, but our fair friends can 
neither understand nor enjoy our merriment ; of which, to say the 
truth, we have felt some difficulty in explaining the cause. Dis- 
satisfied with the universal suffrage of the fair, which he has 
been accustomed to command, the poet * has now resolved to 
risk his popularity with them, and to shew that he can write some- 
thing above their comprehension. We must leave him to the con- 
sequences of his temerity, and proceed with our account of his 
work; which, notwithstanding the awful drawbacks above noticed, 
is a most entertaining production, in its prose as well as its poetic 
divisions. 

The preface states the visit of ‘ Mr. Bob Gregson, Mr. George 
Cooper, and a few more illustrious brethren of THE Fancy,’ to the 
Congress, and adds that ‘ it had been resolved at a Grand Meet- 
ing of the Pugilistic Fraternity, that, as all the milling Powers of 
Europe were about to assemble, personally or by deputy, at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, it was but right that Tue Fancy should have its re- 
presentatives there as well as the rest, and these gentlemen were 
accordingly selected for that high and honourable office.’ The 
author then intimates that he has been employed in a voluminous 





* Anacreon Moore has the credit of being the author of this 
Memorial. , 
an 
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and elaborate work, intitled ‘‘ A Parallel between ancient and 
modern Pugilism,” the difficulties of which may be seen in the 
following extract : 

‘ The variety of studies necessary for such a task, and the mul- 
tiplicity of references which it requires, as well to the living as the 
dead, can only be fully appreciated by him who has had the pa- 
tience to perform it. Alternately studying in the Museum and the 
Fives Court — passing from the Academy of Plato to that, of Mr. 
Jackson — now indulging in Aftic flashes with Aristophanes, and 
now studying Flash in the Altics of Cock Court * — between so 
many and such various associations has my mind been divided 
during the task, that sometimes, in my bewilderment, I have con- 
founded Ancients and Moderns together, — mistaken the Greek of 
St. Giles’s for that of Athens, and have even found myself tracing 
Bill Gibbons and his Bull in the “ taurum tibi, pulcher Apollo” of 
Virgil. My printer, too, has been affected with similar hallucin- 
ations. The Mil. Glorios. of Plautus he converted, the other day, 
into a Glorious Mill ; and more than once, when I have referred 
to Tom. prim. or Tom. quart. he has substituted Tom Crib and 
Tom Oliver in their places. Notwithstanding all this, the work 
will be found, I trust, tolerably correct; and as an Analysis of its 
opening chapters may not only gratify the impatience of the Fan- 
ciful World, but save my future reviewers some trouble, it is here: 
given as succinctly as possible.’ 

We subjoin one of these analyses for the amusement of our 
readers, who will rejoice to see their learning turned to so good an 
account. 

« Chap. 3. examines the ancient terms of THE FANcy, as given 
by Pollux (Onomast. ad jin. Lib. 3.) and others; and compares 
them with the modern.— For example, «yxs, to throttle — 
AvysZav, evidently the origin of our word to dug-— ayxveiguy, to an- 
chor a fellow, (see Grose’s Greek Dictionary for the word anchor) 
—dpacony (perf. pass. dsdexyyos), from which is derived to drag; 
and whence, also, a flash etymologist might contrive to derive 
Seauo, drama, Thespis having first performed in a drag.” This 
chapter will be found highly curious ; and distinguished, I flatter 
myself, by much of that acuteness, which enabled a late illustrious 
Professor to discover that our English “ Son of a Gun” was no- 
thing more than the Toss Puyns ( Dor.) of the Greeks.’ 

The *‘ Memorial’ opens in the following strain, in which the 
slang of ‘‘ The Fancy” is admirably adapted to the subject : 


‘ Most Holy, and High, and Legitimate squad, 
First Swells © of the world, since Boney’s.in quod 4, 





‘ @ The residence of The Nonpareil, Jack Randall, — where, 
the day after his last great victory, he held a levee, which was at- 
tended, of course, by all the leading characters of St. Giles’s.’ 

‘ b The flash term for a cart.’ 

« © Swell, a great man.’ 

«4 In prison. The dad’s a. YY ; the rogue is in prison.’ 
3 


Who 
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Who have ev’ry thing now as Bill Gibbons would say, 
‘* Like the bull in the china shop, all your own way” — 
Whatsoever employs your magnificent nobs°, 
Whether diddling your subjects, and gutting their fobs f,— 
(While you hum the poor spoonies® with speeches so pretty; 
"Bout Freedom, and Order, and — all my eye Betty) 
Whether praying, or dressing, or dancing the hays, 
Or lapping your congo" at Lord C—stL—r—Gn’s, —' 
( While his Lordship, as usual, that very great dab * 
At the flowers of rhet’ric, is flashing his gab') 
Or holding State Dinners, to talk of the weather, 
And cut up your mutton and Europe together ! 
Whatever your gammon, whatever your talk, 
Oh deign, ye illustrious Cocks of the Walk, 
To attend for a moment, —and if the Fine Arts 
Of fibbing ™ and boring ™ be dear to your hearts ; 
If to level ™, to punish ™, to ruffian™, mankind 
And to darken their daylights", be pleasures refin’d 
(As they must be) for every Legitimate mind, — 
Oh listen to one, who, both able and willing 
_ To spread through creation the myst’ries of milling, 
(And, as to whose politics, search the world round, 
Not a sturdier Pit-tite° e’er liv’d — under ground) 
Has thought of a plan, which — excuse his presumption — 
He hereby submits to your Royal rumgumption. ”’ 


After the expression of a.hope that ‘ wars and rumbustions will 
cease, and that 


‘ lobsters will lie such a drug upon hand, 

That our do-nothing Captains must all get japann’d,’ 
he proceeds with ‘ An Account of the grarid Set-to between Long 
Sandy and Georgy the Porpus ;? * which is supposed to take place 
at Moulsey. Our fanciful friends, we presume, would be pleased 
with a round or two: but we cannot thus indulge them. 


‘© Heads.’ ‘ 

‘ £ Taking out the contents. Thus gutting a quart pot, (or 
taking out the lining of it)-2.e. drinking it off.’ 

‘ 8 Simpletons, alias Innocents.’ ‘ Drinking your tea.’ 

‘ i See the Appendix, No. 3.’ ‘* An adept.’ 

‘ | Showing off his talk. — Better expressed, perhaps, by a late 
wit, who, upon being asked what was going on in the House of 
Commons, answered, ‘“ only Lord C. atring his vocabulary.”’ 

‘ ™ All terms of the Fancy, and familiar to those who read the 
Transactions of the Pugilistic Society.’ 

‘ 2 To close up their eyes — alias, to sow up their sees.’ 

‘ ° Tom received his first education in a Coal Pit; from whence 
he has been honoured with the name of “ the Black Diamond.” ’ 

‘ P Gumption or Rumgumption, comprehension, capacity.’ 

* We think that the apology made in the preface for this selec- 
tion of one of the combatants is quite necessary. ‘The subject 
has been too long handled, and will be worn out, to say nothing 
more. 











Severa! 
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Several minor pieces are contained in the Appendix: among 
which is the ‘ Account * of the Grand Pugilistic Meeting, held at 
Belcher’s, (Castle Tavern, Holborn,) Tom Cris inthe Chair, to 
take into consideration the propriety of sending Representatives 
of the Fan¢y to Congress. — Extracted from a letter written on 
the occasion by Harry Harmer the Hammerer, to Ned Painter.’ 
With specimens of the oratorical powers of the principal * Heroes 
of the Ring.’ 

The translation of the part of the fifth Eneid relating the con- 
test, or ‘ milling match,’ between Dares and Entellus is remark- 
able chiefly for the ludicrous adaptation of St. Giles’s Greek to 
Roman Latin. We must refer to the work itself for a specimen 
of this new version ; and for two other pieces, ‘ On the Departure 
of Lords C—st—r—Gu, and St—w—Rrr for the Continent,’ and 
‘ To the Ship in which Lord C—st—r—Gu sailed for the Conti- 
nent.’ Besides these we have three lucubrations by Bos GrEGsoN, 
Port LAUREATE OF THE Fancy, with the best of which we 
shall close our extracts : 


‘ Lines to Miss Grace Maddox, the Fair Pugilist, written in 
Imitation of the Style of Moore, by Bob Gregson, P. P. 


* Sweet Maid of the Fancy ! — whose ogles 4, adorning 
That beautiful cheek, ever budding like bowers, 
Are bright as the gems that the first Jew" of mornin 
Hawks round Covent-Garden, ’mid cart-loads of flowers ! 


‘ Oh Grace of the Graces! whose kiss to my lip 
Is as sweet as the brandy and tea, rather thinnish, 
That Knights of the Rumpad * so rurally sip, 
At the first blush of dawn, in the Tap of the Finish! ° 


¢ Ah, never be false to me, fair as thou art, 
Nor belie all the many kind things thou hast said ; 








* To this account are prefixed the following motto and hu- 


morous note: 
© Aad’ edeis ro KAN 


Aules, tws ay 
Tov nxwota axson TQM.+F’ 

‘4 Eyes.’ 

‘© By the trifling alteration of “‘ dew” into “ Jew,” Mr. Greg- 
son has contrived to collect the three chief ingredients of Moore’s 
poetry, viz. dews, gems, and flowers, into the short compass of 
these two lines.’ 

‘ * Highwaymen.’ 

‘ ¢ Brandy and tea is the favourite beverage at the Finish,’ a 
notorious public house in Covent Garden. 





‘ + The passage in Pindar, from which the following lines of 
‘¢ Hark, the merry Christ Church Bells” are evidently borrowed. 


‘ The devil a man 
Will leave his can, 
Till he hears the Mighty Tom.’ 
Ff 4 The 
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The falsehood of other nymphs touches the Heatt, 
But rHy fidding, my dear, plays the dev'l with the Head ! 


‘ Yet, who would not prize, beyond honours and pelf, 
A maid to whom Beauty such treasures has granted, 
That, ah, she not only has black eyes herself, 
But can furnish a friend with a pair, too, if wanted ! 


‘ Lord St—w—nrv’s a hero (as many suppose) 
And the Lady he woos is a rich and a rare one: 
His heart is in Chancery, every one knows, 
And so would his head be, if thou wert his fair one. 


‘ Sweet Maid of the Fancy! when love first came o’er me, 
I felt rather queerish, I freely confess ; 
But now I’ve thy beauties each moment before me, 
The pleasure grows more, and the queerishness less. 


‘ Thus a new set of darbies“, when first they are worn, 
Makes the Jazl-bird* uneasy, though splendid their ray ; 
But the links will lie lighter the longer they’re borne, 
And the comfort increase, as the shine fades away!’ 


We are always happy to welcome this author, whatever be the 
Sighting name (nom de guerre) which he adopts: but we acknow- 
lege that our gratification, however great, would be increased if he 
would not wander out of his own regions of elegance and wit. 


Art. 16. Evadne; or the Statue: a Tragedy, in Five Acts; as 
performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Richard 
Sheil, Esq. 8vo. 3s. Murray. 1819. 

In recording this new play by Mr. Sheil, we have little to add to 
our former character of him as a dramatist. He is feeble, and 
yet turgid ; ostentatiously chaste, and yet grossly indelicate. His 
language, under an appearance of antient muscularity, is full of 
modern dropsy; and his sentiments, wearing the guise of Arca- 
dian purity, introduce us to the moral tone of the stews. We 
are far from insinuating that Mr. Sheil is himself conscious of all 
or half of this. On the contrary, he writes thus in his prologue: 


‘ And you, ye Fair, see young Evadne prove 
Her vestal honour, and her plighted love ; 
See her, the light and joy of every eye, 
Veil all her charms in spotless chastity ; 
And, ’mid the fires and phantasies of youth, 
Turn strong temptations to the cause of truth ! 
O! may each maid Evadne’s virtue share, 
With heart as faithful, though with form less fair.’ 


This exordium, the concluding sentence of which we do not 
think would be very acceptable to the fairest part of the audience, 





‘" Fetters.’ 
< * Prisoner.— This being the only bird in the whole range of 
Ornithology, which the author of Lalla Rookh has not pressed 
into his service, Mr.Gregson may consider himself very lucky in 


being able to lay hold of it.’ 
would 
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would induce an unsuspecting reader to believe that the play of 
Evadne was a model of virgin-purity; and that none of the dis- , 
gusting grossness of Bertram, or other similar dramatic spe- 
cimens, was to be found in the present pages. What will that 
reader say when he discovers that the whole contexture of the 
drama, the design, the conduct, and the catastrophe, a// turn on 
the expectation of the King to be admitted to the bed of the 
immaculate heroine, and on the revolting additional circumstance 
of her brother being intended to act as Master of the Ceremonies, 
on the occasion! This is enough. 

With regard to the faults of language, we could cite every 
speech of the play : — but we would rather suffer them to be dis- 
covered by the judicious reader, in the passage which we shall 
subjoin. It is certainly the best in the tragedy; and yet, even 
here, a just criticism must arrest the voice of panegyric on too 
many occasions. How little do they appreciate the pleasure of 
praise, who undervalue the severe resolution of enduring to detect 
a fault, even in the moment of warmest admiration ! 

Under pretence of accepting the proposals of the King, the 
chaste Evadne receives him in the Hall of Statues in her brother’s 
house; while that virtuous brother, having pretended to act the 
pandar to his sister’s dishonour, lurks behind the statues to watch 
the issue, and accomplish his revenge. 


‘ Evad. [ Going to a Statue. 
Behold! 
The glorious founder of my family! 
It is the great Rodolpho ! — he was famed 
When heroes filled the world, and deeds that now 
Are miracles, were the unmarvelled growth 
Of every day’s succession ! — Charlemagne 
Did fix that sun upon his shield, to be 
His glory’s blazoned emblem ; for at noon, 
When the astronomer cannot discern 
A spot upon the full-orbed disk of light, 
?Tis not more bright than his immaculate name! 
With what austere, and dignified regard 
He lifts the type of purity, and seems 
Indignantly to ask, if aught that sprin 
From blood of his, shall dare to sully it 
With a vapour of the morning ! 
‘ King. It is well; 
His frown has been attempered in the lapse 
Of generations, to thy lovely smile, — 
I swear, he seems not of thy family. — 
My fair Evadne, I confess, I hoped 
Another sort of entertainment here. 
‘ Evad. Another of mine ancestors, my liege ~ 
Guelfo the Murderer! 
¢ King. The Murderer ! 
I knew not that your family was stained 
With the reproach of blood. 


* Evad. 
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© Evad, We are not wont 

To blush, tho’ we may sorrow for his sin, 
If sin indeed it be. — His castle walls 
Were circled by the siege of Saracens, — 
He had an only daughter whom he prized 
More than you hold your diadem; but when 
He saw the fury of the infidels 
Burst through his shattered gates, and on his child 
Dishonour’s hand was lifted, with one blow 
He struck her to the heart, and with the other, 
He stretched himself beside her. 

‘ King. Fair Evadne, 
I'll bid your brother chide you for delay, — 
Perverse, capricious woman! 

‘ Evad. Vl not raise 
A tax upon your patience by regard 
Of this large host of heroes. — They are those 
Who fought in Palestine, and shed their blood 
For the holy sepulchre. — Two oaths they swore — 
One to defend their God — the other was, 
With their right arms to guard the chastity 
Of an insulted woman. 

‘ King. Fair Evadne, 
I must no more indulge you, else I fear 
You would scorn me for my patience; prithee, love, 
No more of this wild phantasy ! 

‘ Evad. My liege, 
But one remains, and when you have looked upon it, 
And thus complied with my desire, you will find me 
Submissive to your own. — Look here, my lord, — 
Know you this statue ? 

‘ King. No, in sooth, I do not. 

‘ Evad. Nay — look again — for I shall think but ill 
Of princely memories, if you can find 
Within the inmost chambers of your heart 
No image like to this —look at that smile — 
That smile, my liege — look at it! 

‘ King. It is your father ! 

‘ Evad. (Breaking into exultation.) 
Aye!—’tis indeed my father !— ’tis my good, 
Exalted, generous, and god-like father ! 
Whose memory, though he had left his child 
A naked, houseless, roamer through the world, 
Were an inheritance a princess might 
Be proud of for her dower ! — It is my father ! 
Whose like in honour, virtue, and the fine 
Integrity that constitutes a man, 
He hath not left behind ! — there is that smile, 
That, like perpetual day-light, shone about him 
In clear and bright magnificence of soul! 



































Who was my father? (With a proud and conscious interrogatory.) 
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‘ King. One, whom I confess 
Of high and many virtues. 
‘ Evad. Is that all ? 
I will help your memory, and tell you first, 
That the late King of Naples looked among 
The noblest in his realm for that good man, 
To whom he might entrust your opening youth, 
And found him worthiest. In the eagle’s nest 
Early he placed you, and beside his wing 
You learned to mount to glory! Underneath 
His precious care you grew, and you were once 
Thought grateful for his service. His whole life 
Was given to your uses, and his death — 
Ha! do you start, my lord ? On Milan’s plain 
He fought beside you, and when he beheld 
A sword thrust at your bosom, rushed — it pierced him ! 
He fell down at your feet, — he did, my lord! 
He perished to preserve you! [Rushes to the Statue.] Breathless 
image, 
Altho’ no Wats doth beat within that breast, 
No blood is in those veins, let me enclasp thee, 
And feel thee at my bosom. — Now, Sir, I am ready — 
Come and unloose these feeble arms, and take me ! — 
Aye, take me from this neck of senseless stone, — 
And to reward the father with the meet 
And wonted recompence that princes give — 
Make me as foul as blotted pestilence, 
As black as darkest midnight, and as vile 
As guilt and shame can make me. 
‘ King. She has smitten 
Compunction thro’ my soul ! 
‘ Evad. Approach, my lord! 
Come in the midst of all mine ancestry, 
Come and unloose me from my father’s arms — 
Come, if you dare, and in his daughter’s shame 
Reward him for the last drops of the blood 
Shed for his prince’s life! — Come ! — 
¢ King. Thou hast wrought 
A ites upon thy prince’s heart, 
And lifted up a vestal lamp, to shew 
My soul its own deformity — my guilt! 
‘ Evad. [ Disengaging herself from the Statue.] Ha! have you 
got a soul ?” 


We are desirous of giving every praise to the moral effect of 
this scene, of which it can be supposed susceptible: but, after 
all, is it not an antidote to a bane which. should never have been 
forced down the throats of the public? Is it not a weak meral, 
after pages of prepared corruption? Lust should not, in the 
nineteenth century, be made the basis of a play. 

We have only to ask, in conclusion, why the arse 
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Ludovico Ludovico throughout the drama? and why Ludovico 
was permitted to say, 
‘ Oh! that I could 


Like an expiring dragon, sPiT upon you!’ 

Art.17. The Dwarf of Naples. A Tragi-Comedy in Five Acts. 
First performed at the Theatre-Royal, Drury Lane, on Saturday, 
March 13. 1819. By George Soane, A.B. Author of The 
Inn-keeper’s Daughter, &c. &c. 8vo. 3s. Rodwell. 

Mr. Kean is certainly a man of great genius and talents: but 
we doubt whether he has done, or is likely to do, any good to 
the stage; because the style of his acting has encouraged authors 
to give birth to the most monstrous and extravagant productions, 
the existence of which depends on the deeply contrasted lights 
and shades which he has such peculiar powers in displaying. These 
«¢ images of the brain” have little in unison with nature, and less 
to excite the best sympathies of mankind. ‘ Bertram”? was of 
this class; and ‘ the Dwarf of Naples’ follows, though with far 
less pretensions, in the same track. It is a weak and miserable 
performance, well deserving the death-blow which it received. 
We only wonder that it lingered beyond the first night. 


Art. 18. The Italians; or, The Fatal Accusation. A Tragedy. 
With a Preface ; containing the Correspondence of the Authar 
with the Committee of Drury-Lane Theatre ; P. Moore, Esgq., 
M. P.; and Mr. Kean. By the Author of “‘ The Philosophy of Na- 
ture.” (Mr. Bucke.) Second Edition. 8vo. 3s. Whittaker. 1819. 
It is perhaps venturous to enter the lists of criticism with the 

redoubted Knight of Drury-Lane: but, as he has encroached on 
our province, we are bound in honour to defend our rights; 
and, as he seems to have varied in his opinions on a single subject, 
at one time speaking highly of the tragedy before us, and at 
another altogether condemning it, we see no reason to fear his 
prowess. The preface contains what we cannot but view as a 
disgusting disclosure of theatrical despotism, alike discreditable 
to the Committee of management and to its manager, Mr. Kean. 
One: good effect, however, will perhaps result from the publi- 
cation, viz. that authors, for some time to come, will be treated 
more like gentlemen, and will not have to look to these tinsel-kings 
for favour and support. The tragedy itself is by no means, as 
Mr. Kean would have us believe, the worst of all bad tragedies ; 
neither is it so fine a composition as the author’s friends assert. 
Some passages in it display good taste, and a poetic mind: but, 
as a whole, it is deficient in effect; and the revengeful feelings 
of Albanio, the hero, have not a foundation sufficient to justify 
the length of time during which they have existed, or the violent 
extremes to which they are carried. This character is another 
instance of what we remarked in the preceding article. It was 
intended expressly for Mr. Kean. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 19. Advice to the Teens; or Practical Helps towards the 
Formation of One’s own Character. By Isaac Tayler, Minister 
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| of the Gospel at Ongar. Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. Boards. 

Fenner. 1818. 

This valuable little book offers, in a tone of cheerful and parental 
kindness, the most sensible and useful counsel to young men, during 
the period between their leaving school and their establishment of 
themselves for life. We think that it cannot be too widely circu- 
lated, or too attentively perused. 


Art. 20. Harry’s Holiday; or the Doings of One who had 
nothing todo. By Jefferys Taylor. 12mo. 3s.6d. Boards. 
Fenner. 1818. 

The family of Mr. Taylor of Ongar may, bya slight transpo- 
sition of a homely proverb, be said to come into the world with a 
silver pen in their hands ; and perhaps next to the productions of 
Miss Edgeworth, we may rank the books intended to amuse and 
improve the rising generation which their ingenuity has produced. 
The present tale is announced as the first literary effort of Master 
Jefferys Taylor, and it is a natural and entertaining little story, 
evincing talents which may hereafter intitle the young writer to 
distinction. 


Art. 21. Edward and George ; or Lessons from Real Life. For 
Children of early Years. 12mo. 28. Half-bound. Darton 
and Co. 1818. 

_ An attractive little work, calculated to teach simple practical 
jessons in a lively and agreeable manner. 


Art. 22. The Promised Visit: including an Account of the 
various Methods of manufacturing Paper in different Countries, 
&c. By the Author of ** The Dew Drop.” t2mo. 1s. 6d. 
Half-bound. Darton and Co. 1818. 

Notwithstanding the information which this book contains, we 
hesitate in recommending it, on account of the horrible story at 
page 76., of a boy who ina fit of anger roasted a fighting cock alive. 
Perhaps such extremes of cruelty cannot be .usefuily or even 
safely suggested to the minds of children. 








Art. 23. The Winter Scene; to amuse and instruct the Risiag 
Generation. By M.H. Small 12zmo. Darton, jun. 1818. 
. This pleasing little book will be found to offer some useful tales 
and examples to young readers. 


Art..24. The Alchemist. By the Author of ‘ Ornaments dis- 
covered,” ‘* The Metamorphoses,” &c. Small 1zmo. 2s. 6d. 
Half-bound. Darton, jun. 1818. 

In this little work the character of Louisa is charming, and 
the effect of a good education in correcting her foibles is well ex- 
emplified, and contrasted with the result of an education conducted 
on selfish principles in the case of her cousin. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this tale embraces too large a portion of time, and resembles 
a novel too much for a child’s book; while the history of the 
father’s and mother’s marriages, and the faults of Mrs. Cleveland, 
can neither be profitable nor amusing to young readers. 


Art.25. Little Lessons for Little Folks ; containing Four Tales. 


By Mary Belson. Small izmo. Darton, jun. 1818. a 
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The tale intitled ‘ The Little Sweepers’ is rather interesting ; 
and the whole volume offers some variety, though the fair writer’s 
information and style are not always correct. In p. 143., the late 
Admiral Bligh is thus metamorphosed: ‘ The bread-fruit grows, 
since the year 1793, in the West Indies, where (whither) it was 
taken by Fee named Blith.’ In p. 39., a young lady is made 
to say, ‘ We shall finish what I name;’ and p. 50., ‘naming the 
nature of the mistake. Again, p.146., ‘ Until 320 years after I 
named.’. P.154., ‘Carp is held the queen of fresh-water fish,’ &c. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 26. Civilization; or, The Indian Chief. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
Boards. Egerton. 1818. 

The commencement of this story is rather heavy ; and this is a 
serious charge against a professed work of amusement. It con- 
tains, however, some sensible observations and pleasing characters : 
the quiet and sensible Miss Rainsworth is a valuable and not a 
common delineation; and the behaviour of Justinian, when he 
enters on his clerical duties, affords in many respects an exemplary 
model. 


Art.27. The Question, Whois Anna? A Tale. By Miss M.S. 
Croker. 12mo. 3 Vols. 11.4s. Boards. Souter. 1818. 
This is rathér a questionable story, when considered as the pro- 

duction of a young lady’s pen; and little can be gained by reading 

it, except a key to the proposed enigma of ‘ Who is Anna:’ with 
the additional information that, when Anna travelled to Matlock, 

(vol. li, p.7.) ‘the frequent locking of the wheels, as they de- 

scended the hills, gave her the sweetest sensations she had ever 

experienced.’ 


Art. 28. Altham and his Wife. A Domestic Tale. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
Boards. Ollier. 1818. 

Strong censure is here aimed at extravagant religious opinions : 
but it would have been more conducive to the interests of morality, 
if the odious characters of Simpson and Driver had been counter- 
balanced by an exhibition of the good effects of rational piety in 
Altham: whereas he seems to place his dependence on an enthu- 
siastic admiration for green fields, sweet flowers, and the beauties 
of nature ; which feelings, though amiable in themselves, are not, 
we presume, sufficient to constitute a religious character. 


Art.29. A Year and a Day. By Madame Panache, Author of 
«‘ Manners.” 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1818. 
Although the story contained in these volumes is not new, and 

the moral not very intelligible, yet the work is interesting and well 

written. Too close a resemblance, however, may be traced in 

some passages to other novels: for instance, when in vol. i. p. 63. 

Lady Margaret is made to say, ‘ I hardly believe that Lady Eggle- 

stone had ever a grandfather,’ this speech appears to have been 

borrowed from Madame d’Arblay’s “ Cecilia;” and it is too cha- 
racteristic an exemplification of the pride of birth in a narrow 

mind, to be fairly borrowed without acknowlegement. . 

.8 Art. 
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Art. 30. Correction. 12mo. 3 Vols. 11. 1s. Boards. -Long- 
man and Co. 1818. 
In the paths of modern literature, 


“ Grove nods at grove, each novel has its brother ;” 


and the present tale has evidently been modelled from the, 
works of the late Mrs. Brunton, although this ‘ Correction’ 
is by no means so ably administered as was the “ Discipline” 
of that Jady. ‘Titles are here bestowed in wasteful profusion 
on personages who know not what to do with them: ‘ Lord 
Inglis,’ who is also a major in the Hussars, is constantly styled 
‘Colonel Inglis;? and in vol.i. p. 76. the reader is informed 
that ‘Charles became Lord Charles by the death of his father,. 
Lord William Ross’ Many French sentences are introduced, 
and are generally incorrect; and the English is not always ace, 
curate. Ez. gr. volei. p.88., ‘A gay ephemera.’ Page 65., 
‘ thé loss, of whom he never spoke, had fixed a deeply rooted sor- 
row in his heart.’ Page 173., ‘ A farrango of nonsense.’ Vol. ii. 
p- 251., ‘ Of Mary alone can you speak positive ;’—‘ as he rose his 
eyes, they met the enquiring ones of his mother.? Page 294., 
‘A smile Zit up her dark eye.’ Vol. iii. p. 383., ‘ Six years has 
now rolled by,’ &c. &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 31. Reflections on the present Condition of the Female Sex ; 
with Suggestions for its Improvement. By Priscilla Wakefield. 
Second Edition. tzmo. 4s. Boards.- Darton and Co. 

Mrs. Wakefield here offers hints, observations, and advice, 
which will be useful in proportion as they are put in practice. 
We particularly approve her suggestion that her fair readers 
should divide their time methodically; believing that in no other’ 
way can the wise man’s assertion be realized, and “ a time found 
for every thing.” Her proposals for the rational and benevolent. 
employment of their leisure, in superintending work-houses, 
poor-houses, and cottages, are also excellent ; as well as the plan 
laid down at p.49. of institutions for the purpose of educating, 
young women as governesses. We cannot see in the same heinous 
light, however, in which Mrs. Wakefield appears to view it, the 
‘ indelicacy’ of allowing men to teach dancing and music ‘ to 
girls advancing towards maturity ;’ yet we agree with her that, if 
females could be qualified for superintending every branch of 
instruction in ladies’ boarding schools, many inconveniences 
would be avoided. When, moreover, in her zeal for the occu- 
pation of females, this lady proposes that they shall be employed 
in the shops of apothecaries, because ‘ the compounding of 
medicines requires no other talents than care and exactness,’ 
she forgets that some knowlege of Latin is also necessary ; and 
her assertion in pp.113, and 1 5 that ‘ celibacy, among the in- 
ferior ranks especially, is a political evil of such magnitude as to 
require every check that wisdom can suggest,’ will be questioned by 
Mr. Malthus and many politicians who adopt his principles, and who . 
think that ‘‘ the fewer the better cheer,” among the lower classes. 


Art. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Art 32. A Brief Memoir of the Life of William Penn; com- 
piled for the Use of Young Persons. By Priscilla Wakefield. 
iz2mo. 1s. Darton and Harvey. 

An abstract of the principal circumstances in. the life of so 
excellent and distinguished a person as William Penn cannot be 
entirely useless, or uninteresting: but we must venture to observe 
that Mrs. Wakefield has executed her design in a manner which is 
somewhat dry ; and that her publication might have been improved, 
and not unduly lengthened, if the subject of it had been placed 
before us in propria persona by the insertion of some of his 
speeches. _We might specify, for instance, his witty and cele- 
brated answers on his trial; an event that is passed over in a 
cursory manner, with a bare mention of ‘the tyranny of the 
judge, the conscientious firmness of the jury, and the independent 
defence of the prisoner.’ 


-— 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


We have received a letter from the author of ‘* The Friends, a 
Boewm,” reviewed in our last Number; in which he denies, with 
much warmth, the imputation of having made the attack there 
supposed on Lord Byron; (see p.248.) to whom, he says, 
‘ after such an appeal, he feels called upon to acknowlege the. 
greatest obligations.’ He adds; ‘ the passage quoted in support 
of this imputation applies particularly to a prominent defect in the 
otherwise admirable writings of Miss Edgeworth.’ 

We most readily insert this correction, on such unquestionable 
authority: but certainly we apprehended, at the time, that the 
criticism applied to the noble poet in question; though the line 


‘¢ Then how shall soz, the Moral Muse, atone,’ 
might have led us to suspect our conjecture. 





W.F.’s \etter has arrived, and we will inquire concerning the 
object of it. 





The reader is requested to correct a material though minute 
error in our last Number, occasioned by indistinct writing: viz. 
in page 245., line penult., and p. 246., lines 1 | 2-8. 15. and 1g., the 
word well should be wall. 7 





*.* The Appenpix to Vol. Ixxxviii. of the M. R. will be pub- 
lished on the 1st of June with the Number for May. 





Subseribers to the Genera. InpeEx to the New Series of the 
Monthly Review, and all possessors of setts of that portion of the 
work, are requested to apply speedily for copies of so necessary 
a key to this multifarious record of literature, without which 
their setts will not be. complete; a very limited number of the 
Index having been printed. 


390, 412, 429, 43/, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art.I. Le Regne Animal, &c,; 1.e. The Animal Kingdom, 
distributed according to its Organization; being intended as a 
Basis for the Natural History of Animals, and an Introduction 
to Comparative Anatomy, by M. Le Chevalier Cuvier, Ordin- 
ary Counsellor of State, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences of the Royal Institute, &c. &c. With Figures 
drawn from Nature. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 


D6 thirty years of his life, the Chevalier Cuvier de- 
voted much of his time and appropriate talents to the 
investigation of the diversities of animal structure, and was 
naturally prompted to adopt organical distinctions as the basis 
of a new arrangement of classes, orders, genera, and species. 
In the prosecution of this design, he could expect little ef- 
ficient aid from the labours of preceding writers; because, 
although Daubenton and Camper had furnished many valuable 
insulated facts, and Pallas had sketched some general views, 
none of them had materially contributed to the foundation 
of any systematical or consecutive analysis of the animal 
kingdom. With respect to the Systema Nature of Linné, it 
can scarcely be said to rest on anatomical principles; and 
the alterations and additions, introduced into it by Gmelin, 
have too often only served to multiply the confusion and 
errors which they were intended to remove. The generic 
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and specific amount of some of the particular subdivisions of 
animated nature have, indeed, been greatly enlarged by recent 
zoologists: but their definitions are chiefly founded on ex- 
ternal characters, and seldom refer to peculiarities of internal 
conformation. ‘Thus circumstanced, the celebrated author of 
these volumes was in some measure constrained to strike out 
a path for’ himself; to combine the studies of anatomy and 
zoology, and, in a great many cases, to regulate the details of 
his classification by the results of actual dissection. 

The first fruits of the Chevalier’s researches, conducted on 
these philosophical principles, appeared in 1795, under the 
form of a memoir on a new division of white-blooded animals ; 
a sketch of his general divisions was exhibited in his Elementary 
View of Animals, printed in 1798; and the same tabular 
prospectus, considerably improved, was subjoined to the first 
volume of his Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, published 
in 1800. A close inspection of the most approved systems 
of zoology having revealed numberless incongruities and 
glaring defects, he was induced to apply his canons of dis- 
tribution to a more detailed and methodical exposition of the 
animal creation: but, aware that the completion of such a 
task is not to be effected by the unaided efforts of any single 
individual, though favoured with length of days and unin- 
terrupted leisure, he gladly embraced the rare opportunities 
which his situation afforded for the practical developement of 
his purpose. 


* Residing,’ says he, ‘ among so many able naturalists, deriving 
instruction from their works in proportion as they appeared, con- 
sulting as freely as they themselves the collections which were ef- 
fected by their cares, and having also formed a very considerable 
one myself, peculiarly suited to my object, my labour was almost 
reduced to the use which i should make of so many rich materials. 
It was impossible, for example, that much could remain for the 
exercise of my pen respecting shells that had been studied by 
dela Marck, or quadrupeds described by Geoffrot. Thenumerous 
relations recognized by de la Cépéde all become rallying points. in 
my arrangement of fishes; and de Vaillant, among so many beau- 
tiful birds, collected from every quarter, perceived certain details 
of organization, which I forthwith adapted to my scheme of dis- 
tribution. My own researches, under the fostering and imposing 
influence of others, furnished me with fruits which they never 
would have yielded, had they all been confined within the limits 
of my personal exertions. Thus, MM. de Blainville and l, 
from their examination of the anatomical preparations which I 
destined to be the bases of my divisions of reptiles, anticipated, 
with more ability perhaps than I could have manifested, results 
which I had merely surmized. 

* These 
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* These reflections encouraged me; and I resolved:to preface 
my Treatise on Comparative Anatomy by a sort of abridged 
system of animals, in which I might exhibit their divisions and. 
subdivisions in all their gradations, and arranged in conformity 
with their internal and external structure ; indicating such well 
authenticated species as certainly belong to each of the subdivi- 
sions ; and, with the view of imparting additional interest to the 
performance, entering into some details relative to those of the 
species which are rendered more remarkable by their abundance 
in our own country, the services which we derive from them, the 
injuries which they occasion to us, the peculiarities of their man- 
ners and economy, and their extraordinary forms, beauty, or 
dimensions.’ 


M. ve C. also flatters himself that he shal! render an im- 
portant service to young naturalists, who are seldom con- 
scious of the many critical errors which occur in the most 
approved systems; and to anatomists, who often require 
to be instructed as to what class or order of animals their 
researches should be directed, with reference to particular de- 
partments of their profession. Under these impressions, he 
has devoted a preferable share of attention to those tribes 
which are furnished with a vertebral column, to the naked 
mollusca, and to the larger zoophytes: but, he adds, ¢ the in- 
numerable varieties of the external forms of shells and corals, 
the microscopical animals, and the other families which act 
no very ostensible part in nature, or which offer little scope 
to the exercise of the scalpel, required not to be treated with 
the same degree of specialty.’ We may be allowed, however, 
to remark that the more simple forms of animation have 
their destined and important ends, and are better calculated 
to aid our conjectures with regard to the primary constituents 
of vitality, than the more complex and refined organic struc- 
tures. — The author continues: 


‘ In the department of shells and corals, I might safely appeal 
to the work which M. de /a Marck is at present publishing, and in 
which will be found all that the most ardent thirst for knowlege 
can demand. 

‘ With respect to the insects, sointeresting by their external forms, 
by their organs, by their habits, by their influence on the whole of 
living nature, 1 have had the good fortune to receive assistance, 
which, by rendering my work incomparably more perfect than if it 
had proceeded from my own hand, has greatly accelerated its pub- 
lication. My friend and colleague, M. Latreille, who of all men in 
Europe has most profoundly studied these animals, has had the 
goodness to exhibit in a single volume, and nearly in the same 
order which I have followed in the other departments, a summary 
of his vast labours, and an abridged view of those innumerable 
genera which entomologists cease not to institute. 
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* For the rest, if in some places I have given less extent to the. 
exposition of the subordinate genera and species, this inequality 
does not prevail in the superior divisions, nor in the indications of. 
affinities ; which I have always fixed on bases equally solid, by be-. 
stowing the same degree of assiduity on all my researches.’ 


The Chevalier then proceeds to mention that he subjected to 
particular examination every species that he could procure ina 
state of nature; that, as often as circumstances permitted, he 
dissected at least one species of each subordinate genus; 


and that, after having determined the names of the species 


which he had observed, and which had formerly been either 
well described or delineated, he ranged under the same 
category those which he had not seen, but of which he had 
met. with figures sufficiently accurate or descriptions suffi- 
ciently precise to. remove all doubts as to their natural re- 
lations; while he wholly omitted many. vague notices, which. 
have only contributed to confound and embarrass the cata- 
logue of living beings. Although he might have enriched 
his volumes by the insertion of many new species, yet, as he 
could not illustrate them by plates, and must. consequently 
have extended his descriptions beyond the limits assigned to 
his plan, he preferred to pass over them in silence.. We 
could certainly have wished, however, that he had at least 
named and briefly defined every species that has been dis- 
tinctly ascertained, even at the expence of curtailing his ac- 
counts of some of those with which we are more familiarly 
acquainted ;, since, in that case, he would have supplied us 
with a more complete index of names and characters, and - 
with a commodious substitute for the bulky and faulty enu- 
merations of Gmelin. 

M. Cuvier professes to have shewn the propriety of those 
changes which he has introduced into the arrangement; and 
he has not left any portion of former nomenclatures untouched, 
without convincing himself by examination that they needed 
no alteration. Of the nature of the inquiries on which he 
founds his divisions and subdivisions, some idea. may be 
formed from his Memoirs on the Mollusca: but he assures us 
that he studied with equal attention the external and internal 
forms of the vertebral animals, the annelides, the zoophytes, 
and‘many insects and crustacea : which may, indeed, be in- 
ferred’ from his numerous ‘preparations, deposited in the. 
Cabinet of Comparative Anatomy in the King’s garden. In 
his critical discussion of species, and’ in his verification of 
figures quoted by various authors, he has also evinced no 
ordinary degree of laborious and. minute investigation. At 
the same time, to spare hjs~reader'some trouble, he has 
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selécted a principal author for each class, ‘and has avoided to 
quote subordinate books, except when they supply some de- 
fect in the primary works, or essentially contribute to the ad- 
justment of the synonymy. In consequence, also, of a discreet 
restriction of technical arrangement and pe scr he has 
continued to bring an immense field of widely diversified 
materials within the most reasonable and commodious bounds. 
— With the view of obviating unnecessary criticism, he dis- 
avows all intention of constructing his system according to 
the method of alleged gradations, which, he believes; have no 
‘existence in nature; and he is desirons that his divisions and 
distinctions shou'd be considered as only the graduated ex- 
pressions of the resemblance of the beings to which they 
refer. The ensuing paragraphs will apprize our readers of 
some of the principal alterations of arrangement to which he 
has had recourse, and of the manner in which he appreciates 
the exertions of certain distinguished writers in different 
departments of zoology : 


_ £In the class of mammiferous animals, I have restored the soli- 
peds to the pachydermata, dividing the latter into families, accord- 
Ing to new views ; I have thrown the ruminants into the rear of 
the quadrupeds; I have approximated the manatis to the cetacea ; 
I have somewhat differently distributed the order of predacious 
quadrupeds; I have separated the onistilis from the whole genus 
of apes; I have indicated a sort of analogy between the marsupial 
animals and the other digitated mammifera ; and all this in conse- 
quence of my own anatomical studies. The recent and profound 
labours of my friend and colleague, M. G yy de Saint Hilaire, 
have served as the basis of all that I have advanced with regard to 
the guadrumana and the bats. The researches. of my brother, 
M. Frédéric Cuvier, respecting the teeth of the predacious and 
gnawing quadrupeds, have been of very great service to me in 
framing the subordinate genera of these two orders. The genera 
of the late M. /iliger are little else than the results of these same 
researches, and of those of some foreign naturalists: yet I have 
adopted his names as often as his genera have coincided with my 
sub-genera. M. de la Cépéde has also concéived and indicated 
many excellent divisions of this stage of the arrangement, which 
I have, in like manner, eagerly embraced: but the characters of 
all the stations, and all the notices of species, have been taken 
from nature, either in the dissecting-room or in the galleries of the 
Museum. 

‘ The same observations apply to the birds: but I had ex- 
amined, with the greatest attention, more than four thousand in- 
dividuals in the Museum, I had arranged them according to m 
own views, and during ‘more than five years, in the public gallery ; 
extracting from them all that part of the work which relates to 
the class in question: so that any examples of coincidence, which 
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may be observed between my sub-divisions and certain recent ar- 
rangements, are, on my part, purely accidental. 

‘ I hope that naturalists will approve the numerous sub-genera 
which I have instityted among the predacious, passerine, and lit- 
toral birds, and which appear to me to have introduced the greatest 
precision among genera formerly much entangled. I have noted 
as accurately as I could the accordance of these sub-divisions 
with the genera of MM. de la Cepéde, Meyer, Wolf, Temmink, 
and Sauigny ; and I have referred to each all the species concern- 
ing which | have been enabled to!procure very satisfactory inform- 
ation. This fatiguing task will gratify those who, in future, may 
be occupied with a genuine history of birds. The fine ornitho- 
logical works published within these few years, and particularly 
those of M. le Vaillant, which are fraught with many interesting 
observations, and those of M. Vieillot, have been extremely use- 


ful, by putting it in my power to designate the species which they 
represent. 


‘ The general division of this class has remained such as I had 
published it in 1798, in my Elementary View.*’ 


In his distribution of the reptiles, M. Cuvier has retained 
the general divisions of Brongniart, while he grounds his 
ulterior sub-divisions on his own anatomical examinations. 
Daudin’s work, notwithstanding its mediocrity, has also fur- 
nished him with various particular indications; and his ar- 
rangement of the families of Monitors, and Geckos, has been 
deduced from the actual inspection of the numerous speci- 
mens which Péron and Geoffroy have recently added to the 
Museum. 

With regard to the fishes, the large supplement made to 
the same ample collection, since the publication of the Count 
de la Cépede’s work, had induced the Chevalier to vary the 
combinations of genera and species, and to multiply the ana~ 
tomical observations. His opportunities, besides, permitted 
him to verify more accurately than they had hitherto been 
ascertained the kinds mentioned or imported by Commerson, 
those which were brought from the ocean and the Indian 
archipelago by Péron, those which he had himself collected 
in the Mediterranean, the specimens gathered on the Coro- 
mandel coast by Sonnerat, in the Isle of France by Mathieu, 
and in the Nile and the Red Sea by Geoffroy, &c. ; besides 





‘I make this observation merely because an estimable natu- 
ralist, M. Viedllot, in a work which he published in the year 1816, 
inadvertently attributed to himself the union of the pice and pas- 
seres ; whereas I had established it in 1798. I should here, how- 
ever, Xpress my regret at not having had it in my power to avail 
myself of his production, which did not appear till long after my 
first volume had been printed off.’ 
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preparing anatomically the skeletons and viscera of most of 
the secondary genera. Thus the ichthyological department 
has been rendered one of the most novel and complete of any 
in the course of the work. 

In a former article *, we adverted to the length of time 
and minuteness of attention'’which the Chevalier had devoted 
to the study of the Mollusca, especially of the naked sorts. 


* The determination of that class,’ he observes, ‘ as well as its 
divisions and subdivisions, rest on my own observations. The 
magnificent work of M. Poli had anticipated me only in respect 
of certain descriptions, and in anatomical details subservient to 
my design, but limited to the multivalves and bivalves. I have 
verified all the facts with which that able anatomist has furnished 
me; and I think that I have pointed out with more precision the 
functions of some of the organs. I have also endeavoured to as- 
certain the animals to which the principal forms of shells belong, 
and to distribute the latter accordingly: but, with respect to the 
ulterior divisions of shells, of which the animals resemble one an- 
other, I have touched on them no farther than it was necessary 
to obtain a distinct exposition of those which have been admitted 
by Messrs. de la Marck and de Montfort; and even the limited 
number of genera and sub-genera, of my own institution, are 
principally deduced from inspection of the animals. The ex- 
amples which I have quoted are confined to a certain number of 
the species proposed by Martini, Chemnitz, Lister, and Soldani; 
and merely because it was requisite to fix the attention of my 
readers on precise objects, during the non-appearance of the volume 
in which M. de la Marck intends to treat of this part of his sub- 


ject. I profess not, however, to have bestowed the same critical 


attention on the selection and determination of these species, as 
on those of the vertebral animals and the naked mollusca. 

‘The skilful observations of Messrs. Savigny, Lesueur, and 
Desmarets, on the compound ascidia, approximate this last family 
of mollusca to certain orders of zoophytes ; —a curious affinity, 
and an additional proof that animals cannot be arranged on one 
and the same line. 

‘ I conceive that I have extricated the annelides (of which the 
institution is in fact my own, although I did not invent their name, ) 
from the state of confusion in which they formerly lay blended 
with the mollusca, testacea, and zoophytes, and that I have reduced 
them into the natural order; even their genera being solely in- 
debted for some degree of perspicuity to the definite notices which 
I had assigned to them in the Dictionary of Natural Sciences, and 
in other writings. 

‘ I shall say nothing of the three classes contained in the third 
volume. M. Latreille, the sole author of that part, (with the ex- 
ception of some anatomical details which I have interposed in 
his text, in conformity with my own observations and those of 
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M. Ramdohr,) will explain, in his advertisement, the particulars 
of his own labours. . 

‘ With reference to the zoophytes, which terminate the animal 
kingdom, my exposition of the echinodermata has derived. con-. 
siderable aid from the recent work of M. de la Marck ; and, with 
regard to the intestinal worms, from the publication of M. Ru- 
dolphi, intitled Entozoa: but I have performed the anatomy of 
all the genera, some of which were first ascertained by myself. 
Moreover, an excellent work ‘on the anatomy of the echinodermata, 
by M. Tiedeman, to which the Institute some years ago adjudged 
a prize, will soon appear, and completely exhaust the history of 
these curious animals. As the corals and infusorial animals 
present ——- any scope to the anatomist, I have treated of 
them very briefly. The new work of M. de da Marck will here 
supply my deficiencies.’ 

By combining the preceding observations with the general 
titles of his divisions, the outline and complexion of the 
Chevalier’s plan may be readily apprehended. In pursuance 
of a memoir formerly inserted in the Annales du Muséum, 
he divides the animal kingdom into four great -branches or 
types, which he denominates Vertebrata, Mollusca, Articulata, 
and Radiata. The Vertebrata, we need scarcely remark, in- 
clude such animals as have the brain and principal nervous 
cord enveloped in a bony case, composed of the skull and 
vertebree, and with the muscles attached to the bones: the 
Mollusca have the brain and principal portion of the nervous 
‘system placed near the oesophagus, and the muscles attached 
to the skin: in the Articulata, the nervous system consists 
of two longitudinal knotted cords, situated in. the belly, and 
the muscles are attached to the external covering, which is 
generally hard and always articulated; and the Hadiata are 
distinguished by the want of a nervous system, and having 
the body of a radiated structure. These great divisions are 
again distributed into classes: thus the Vertebrata comprize 
Mammalia, Aves, Reptilia, and Pisces; the Mollusca are 
subdivided into Cephalopoda, Pteropoda, Gasteropoda, Ace- 
phala, Brachiopoda, and Cirrhopoda; the Articulata into 
Annelides, Crustacea, Arachnides, and Insecta; and the 
Radiata into Echinodermata, Intestina, Acalephe, Polypoda, 
and Infusoria. 

To discuss the comparative degrees of judgment, or of 
accuracy, with which the author has unfolded these several 
portions of his scheme, would greatly trespass on the bounds 
of a summary analysis: but, before we close our report, we 
may be permitted to indulge in a few general remarks. 

Much stress, we are perfectly aware, has been laid on the 
superior precision and on the philosophical spirit which 
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‘characterize the most approved arrangements of natural 
objects that have been proposed by the most eminent members 
‘of the French school; and we would not willingly detract 
from the utmost credit to which their discerning and con- 
siderate admirers may deem them intitled. ‘To those who are 
already familiar with the history of any one department of 
animated nature, a synoptical sketch of its multiplied sections, 
grounded on peculiarities of external and internal structure, 
may prove a valuable instrument of generalizing previous 
knowlege: but we may entertain doubts whether it is fitted to 
be of much ready and practical service as a system of refer- 
ence to the uninitiated student; whose object is to discri- 
minate genera and species with the least possible loss of time 
and trouble, and who may want both the leisure and the ability 
which are required for conducting anatomical operations. 
The mode of ascertaining the name and station of an animal 
by its external characters may be less scientific, but it is 
more prompt and commodious; and, although the Linnéan 
distributions, in their present condition, are still very opep 
to criticism, they are susceptible of much extension and im- 
provement on their own principles. 

The volumes before us also draw our attention to another 
consideration ; namely, that a regular and complete ordon- 
nance of all known living creatures is an undertaking, which, 
however meritorious, greatly transcends the powers and 
opportunities of the most favoured individual. Few zoolo- 
gists, we will readily admit, could bring to the execution of 
such a project more acquired knowlege, more assiduity of 
research, or more ample means of information, than the 
present distinguished naturalist; and yet we have seen that 
he has gladly had recourse to the co-operation of a friend to 
set in array the numerous insect-tribes, and that he has re- 
ferred to other books for a satisfactory nomenclature of some 
of the inferior classes. Of the remaining portions of the 
work, not excepting the most elaborate, it cannot be ex- 
pected that they should be wholly free from error or defect. 
The introduction, which occupies upwards of sixty pages, 
contains some pertinent and acute remarks on the proper 
objects of natural history, on organization and vitality, on 
the division of organized beings into vegetables and animals, 
on the appropriate forms of the organic elements of animal 
bodies, on the forces which act on the latter, on the functions 
of the organs and their various degrees of complication, on 
the intellectual processes of abled on the application of 
method to the animal kingdum, and on the general distri- 
bution of this last into four great divisions. Some of these 
: topics, 
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topics, from their very nature, are obviously involved in 
obscurity, and may give rise to great diversity of sentiment. 
They are, moreover, here treated in too summary a manner 
to be the legitimate objects of detailed criticism, or of meta- 
physical argumentation. Let it suffice, therefore, to state 
that, if we cannot always yield assent to the author’s doc- 
trines, we can seldom charge him with any disregard of 
perspicuity; and that, had his plan admitted of a wider 
range of illustration, he might have thrown a clearer light 
on some of his more questionable positions, ‘The arrange- 
ment of the mammalia is probably too complex to be of much 
practical utility ;—-the birds are disposed in a more simple 
and lucid order, which, in its outlines, does not greatly differ 
from that of Linné;— the vocabulary of fishes is more vo- 
luminous than any that we recollect to have consulted; while 
the method, according to which it has been disposed, more 
or less partakes of the advantages and disadvantages of that 
which was adopted by the Count de la Cépéde ; — and the 
insects are exhibited with care and judgment, and occa- 
sionally with interest, although more in accordance with 
M. Cuvier’s principles of arrangement than with those of 
Latreille himself. The fourth volume presents us with a 
very meagre and superficial exposition of the radiated fami- 
lies ; to which are subjoined an alphabetical table of authors 
quoted in the work, various corrections and additions, expla- 
nations of the plates, and a general index. The number of 
plates being limited to fifteen, a preference has been given to 
such figures as might convey correct impressions of species 
hitherto imperfectly represented; or of such anatomical 
parts as are necessary for the apprehension of the technical 
terms: which latter, we should do the author the justice to 
mention, are introduced with a commendable discretion. 
Instances of apparent haste and carelessness are more nu- 
merous than we could have anticipated; yet the work must 
have been the result of years of meditation, and of much 
complex, patient, and toilsome research. 

In conclusion, we have to congratulate the public, when 
we announce to them that the systematical arrangement of 
the animal kingdom, which forms the subject of the present 
ariicle, is only introductory to a more extensive and im- 
portant work on comparative anatomy; the materials and 
preparations for which are already in such a train of forward- 
ness, that successive portions of the design may be executed 
either by the author himself, or, in the event of his declining 
health or demise, by those who may be induced to undertake 
the continuation of his labours. 
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Ant. II. Histoire et Mémoires, &c.; i.e. History and Me: 
moirs of the Royal Institute of France, Class of History and 
Antient Literature, Vol. III. 4to. Paris. 1818. 


[2 publications of the Class of History, &c. in the French 

Institute press on us rather closely. We undertake on 
the present occasion the examination of the third, but the 
fourth is at the same time lying uncut on our table. 

Of the present volume, the contents {as usual) admit of a 
triple division. The first portion, under the title of History of 
the Class, contains a series of papers abridged and compressed 
by M. Dacier, the secretary, or some other official hand. The 
second furnishes biographical sketches of deceased members 
of the society, which on this occasion are limited to those of 
two individuals. The third, and most considerable, proceeds 
with the publication of original memoirs in their full dimen- 
sions, some of them on so very extended a scale as almost to 
deserve the epithet voluminous. 

The first of these portions may be considered more as a 
summary of literary transactions, than as a publication of 
literary researches. On some occasions, we are rather ap- 
prized that certain topics have been discussed, and that such 
or such opinions have been the result of the examination, 
than informed of the regular process by which the authors 
arrived at their deductions; and the papers of this class are 
also numerous in almost as great a proportion as they are 
short. We will give the titles of all of them, that our 
readers may be fully informed of the general contents of 
the volume, and consequently have a key for consulting it on 
any subject on which they may severally happen to be in- 
terested: but we must necessarily abstain from entering on 
the particulars of many, from a regard to other matters whicli 
have an equal or a greater claim to our pages. 

The History of the Labours of the Class commences with 
the examination of a memoir by M. Lévesque on the Phar- 
maceutria or Magician of Theocritus. ‘This is a subject which 
has been illustrated with some elegant criticism in our own 
country.. The present writer prefaces his remarks on this 
poem of Theocritus with observations on the inaccuracy of 
applying the modern term zdyls, cidvAra, to pastoral poetry 
exclusively, and proposes a phrase equivalent to our fugitive 
pieces as a more proper translation of the original word, and 
a more precise definition of the modern term. This latter 
is, we believe, of French origin in its recent sense, and ‘is 
not very frequently used by us, unless when alluding to 
French works which have borne that title. The term ¢idy has 
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been applied to the poems of Pindar, and the word under 
remark is indisputably a mere diminutive of it; so far, 
then, M. Lévesque seems to be classically correct: but we 
have some doubts whether. the Romans did not often confine 
it to the modern acceptation in which the word idyls is 
usually taken; for we may observe that Virgil introduces a 
poem strictly resembling that of Theocritus, and in a great 
measure borrowed from it, among his Bucolics. ‘The scene, 
certainly, in the Roman poet, is pastoral, and in the Greek 
it is not so: but the simple circumstance of the former having 
borrowed so largely from the latter, and introducéd it in the 
manner which he has adopted, affords some ground for the 
supposition, that he considered it as more nearly allied to 
his own peculiar subjects than the French critic seems to 
allow. 

Omitting M. Lévesque’s general remarks on the poem, we 
briefly advert to his observations on the lines 


‘Qs T&TOv Tov xapdy yw ody Bainovs TAxw, 
“Qs tax01d bx” Epalos 6 Mubvds0s aulina AéAgis: 
X’ ais Biveil? de poubos 6 yaaxeos, & "Agpodilas 
“Og xeivos Sivoilo mod awelépyos Sdpyow. Idyll 2. v. 28. 
Virgil writes, 
66 Limus ut hic durescit, et hec ut cera liquescit 
Uno eodemque igni: sic nostro Daphnis amore.” 


This first mode of incantation, a species of denotement 
either by type or effigy, is not unknown in the annals of 
more modern sorcery. M. Lévesque cites the case of such an 
attempt, made by Robert Comte d’ Artois against Philip of 
Valois, before he broke into open rebellion; and instances 
nearly or altogether similar might be afforded by our own 
history in the sixteenth century. The form is simple; and 
the process of imagination in which it originated is by no 
means difficult.to be traced, although the precise time of its 
rise may be obscure from its antiquity. There is more diffi- 
. as to the magical instrument called 6 jéubos xaAxees. 
Reiske, at best an unsatisfactory commentator, says nothing 
on the subject, and sarcastically remarks of a brother-labourer 
who does advert to it, “ Miror hominis diligentiam.” 
M. Lévesque tries to decide the form of this tinkling machine, 
as it appears to have been, but unsuccessfully, because sundry 
authorities seem to allow it nearly as many shapes. A passage 
in Macrobius accounts for the use of brass as the material 
for its composition : ** Omnino autem ad rem divinam pleraque 
aénea adhibere solita, multa indicio sunt; et in his maxime 
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sacris, in quibis delinire aliquos, aut devovere, aut denique 
exigere morbos volebant.” 7 
On the still more difficult question of the word ‘liyg, we 
have here no new information; and it has been a matter. of 
inquiry among so many scholars, that it would be idle to res 
peat the different notions respecting it whith are promulgated 
in this paper. 
In a notice respecting the Earthen Ware of the Antients, 
of a red colour, it is stated that M. Mongez, in a ‘memoir on 
the subject, has observed of the remains of this nature which 
have been discovered in France, that they were composed ‘of 
an earth naturally red and ochreous, and subsequently. coated 
with the same; so that, when applied to the purposes. of 
luxury, they were incapable of communicating any insa- 
lubrious taint to their contents, being free from any metallic 
substance. Some curious information is given relative to 
the form of the furnaces, and the degrees of intensity in 
which heat was applied to this manufacture in its different 
stages. 7 
From a paper on Stone Coffins, we learn that in many parts 
of France considerable collections of these depositories have 
been found, which for the most part appear never to have 
been applied to the usual purpose; and hence the French 
antiquaries have puzzled themselves to ascertain the reason 
for these articles being amassed, as it were, in magazines. 
M. Mongez has now arrived at the conclusion which we 
might have expected to have been previously adopted, that 
the places in question were the work-shops and yards of the 
artificers ; and the vicinity of these magazines to quarries af- 
fording the proper material appears decisive of the question: 
They are universally made of some calcareous stone. It 
seems probable that they were in use among the Franks after 
the introduction of Christianity, for Ceesar says that. the 
Gauls burned their dead: the Romans, doubtless, generally 
did the same; and we learn from Macrobius that it was not 
until the fourth and fifth centuries of our wera that they. made 
use of coffins. If, then, they were not prevalent among either of 
the former people, it becomes a matter of certainty that they 
must be referred to the time at which the Franks were asso- 
ciated with the Gauls. It is rather ludicrous that the same 
inscription on one of them has been decyphered by one an- 
tiquary as the word Domine, and by another as Dis manibus. 
A paper next occurs relative to the Pewter of the Romans, 
and states some chemical experiments that have been per- 
formed by M. Mongez on specimens of this metal, the com- 
position of which has never been accurately defined. The 
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result has been the discovery of a mixture of lead with the 
pewtcr, in the proportion of somewhat more than one-third, 
and the absence of arsenic and copper. 

By a memoir on the words Argilla, Creta, and Marga, we 
are apprized of some efforts which have been made, also by 
M, Mongez, for providing modern definitions for these terms 
in antient geology. 

We again encounter this indefatigable writer in an imquiry 
respecting the Citrus and Thyion of the antients. Pliny and 
Theophrastus speak of these trees as common on Mount 
Atlas, and the region of Cyrene in Africa: but it appears from 
modern travellers, as far as those parts are known, that. they 
have ceased to exist there. Such changes are not uncommon 
in the vegetable history of the globe; and in some instances 
the causes are evident, while in others they are more remote: 
but, at all events, speculations on them, in a country so little 
explored, would be vain. M. Mongez says that this Citrus 
has been confounded with the Citronnier of the French, our 
lemon-tree, and gives also as synonyms the Malus Persica, 
Medica,:and Assyria: but surely the Malus Persica has always 
been considered as a very distinct tree from the Citrus, and 
bearing a totally different fruit. We perceive not any novelty 
in the observation that the Cztrus of Atlas, as described by 
Pliny, is totally different from what is called a Citron-tree by 
us, and from what was also called Citrus by the antients on 
other occasions : —the fact is too generally acknowleged. to 
receive any corroboration from the addition of one more au- 
thority in support of it. We may have greater difficulty in 
deciding to what class this tree does belony, than in pro- 
nouncing from what classes it is excluded. M. Mongez has 
gone far to prove that this Cztrus, and the Thyium also, (which, 
if not the same tree, is nearly allied to it,) are no other than 
the Juniperus Thurifera of Linné: — according to Tournefort, 
“‘ Cedrus Hispanica procerior fructu mazime nigro ;” — and 
called by Miller, Juniperus folits quadrifariam imbricatis 
acutts. 

Some brief remarks follow, on a coloured Vase brought from 
Sicily, by the celebrated M. Visconti; and they are accom- 
panied by an elegant and apparently correct delineation of 
the painting on the vase, representing a single female figure 
approaching a fountain — from a lion’s mouth, to take 
up an ewer which has been placed on a slab beneath, for the 
purpose of being filled. The left hand of the figure collects 
the drapery of the dress, and holds it aside as if to prevent it 
trom becoming moistened by the spray of the fountain. The 
subject is unimportant, but the representation is elegant. A 
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kind of aquatic plant, designed, we conceive, a little arbi- 
trarily by the artist, fills a considerable part of the drawing. 
The remarks are chiefly occasioned by the grotesque orna- 
ment of the lion’s head, and by an inscription of three Greek 
words. The former fashion is very ingeniously derived from 
the Egyptian colonists in Greece; and, however high the 
antiquity may be, it does not seem to invalidate the analogy 
which the author has traced between the yse of it in the re- 
presentation of fountains, and the superstitions of Egypt. 
The lion was with them an emblem of Horus, or the season 
of the overflow of the Nile; and hence it became, by a very 
natural process, symbolical of water. The author’s accurate 
knowlege of the relics of antiquity, and his acquaintance with 
the most famous specimens of it, have enabled him to trace 
this emblematical device through several ages; and he con- 
ceives the figure to be that of the nymph Anchirrode, as it 
seems to him the repetition of a model well known to him. 

Aéye, Tioe, [1éen; accipe, serva, posside ; are, according to 
M. Visconti, the words of the legend. 

Remarks on a Greek Inscription discovered near Athens. — 
This inscription was communicated by M. Fauvel to M. Mon- 
gez, from Athens, and is here discussed by M. Visconti : it 
can interest only the professed antiquary. 

Reflections on the Character of Charlemagne, by M. Ch. de 
Dalberg, Foreign Associate. — ‘That Charlemagne was a most 
extraordinary man for the age in which he lived, and with the 
opportunity would have been an extraordinary man in any 
age, will not, we suppose, admit of a doubt; and the com- 
prehensive nature of his views was even more remarkable 
than the means which he took to compass them, or the suc- 
cess which attended his endeavours. Yet we cannot, with 
M. de Dalberg, set aside the motives that are to be derived 
from ambition, and refer all his conspicuous actions to the 
desire of civilizing barbarous Europe, and extending the in- 
fluence of religion and the social arts. Let us give the love of 
glory a due share in his composition ; and then, if we do not 
raise him to so exalted an eminence, we clearly bring him 
nearer to the standard of human excellence. We have 
heard of conquerors who have become philosophers, but of 
few philosophers who have become conquerors. The vein of 
panegyric seems to be overstrained throughout these Refice- 
tions: for, in condemning as faults in private life the incon- 
tinence of this great man, and his proneness to violent anger, 
the writer observes that even these acknowleged blemishes 
proceeded from an excess of the most estimable qualities. 


This 
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This. mode of screening and excusing moral defects is as 
trite as:it is unphilosophical. 

Some Historical Inquiries respecting the Fifth Letter of 
Ives of Chartres are founded on a Memoir on this subject by 
M. Brial. — This learned Bishop of Chartres lived about the 
close of the eleventh century, and his letters in the Latin Jan- 

age, which are extant, are probably not unknown to those 
who have studied the history of the dark ages. ‘The fifth in 
the collection is addressed to Adela Countess of Chartres and 
Blois, daughter of William the Conqueror, and wife to 
Stephen, father of the king of that name who succeeded 
Henry I. on the throne of England. The letter is of a 
moral tendency, and reproaches this lady with encouraging an 
adulterous connection between a female cousin of the name 
of Adelaide, and a person simply called William, without 
any title or other name appended. The object of M. Brial’s 
researches is to ascertain who these two persons were ; not as 
a mere matter of excusable curiosity, but conceiving that the 
solution of the question would throw light on the Norman 
annals of that period. 

M. Brial has also instituted researches concerning the 
Origin and Antiquity of some Columns or Crosses, now re- 
maining at St. Denis, on the road to Paris. — This is a 
matter suitable, doubtless, to the topographical and antiquarian 
researches of our neighbours, but offering little interest to us. 

The same writer appears again in a Memoir on a New 
Interpretation of the Surname of Capet, given to the head of 
the third race of the French kings. — The etymologies of this. 
surname have not all been of the most flattering description 
for him who first bore it. An anonymous author, who 
wrote a chronicle at Tours about the middle of the twelfth 
century, bestows this name on Charles the Simple, and renders 
it synonymous with insensé, or our word silly. * Carolus 
stulius vel Capet” are his words. We have quoted this inter- 
pretation from M. Brial, but we cannot agree with him that 
such is the necessary signification of the passage ; which may 
fairly. be understood as meaning only Charles the Simple, 
otherwise called Charles Capet, and needs not imply any 
similarity between the two words. We may speak of William 
the First as William the Conqueror, or William Duke of 
Normandy, and mean the same person, but the several 
terms by which we describe the said William would have no 
reference to each other. Hugh Capet was altogether a 
different character from the former prince, but - Sa same 
name is applied to him. The common derivation, M. Brial 
says, has been from the Latin word eapito, signifying in a 
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bad sense a blockhead, in a good sense a man of good parts. 
As, however, we are equally at a loss with this writer where 
to discover the word in the latter acceptation, we may give it 
up:—but a more qualified meaning of capito occurs in 
Latin authors; viz. that of bold impudent fellows, in which 
sense the lexicographers compare it with the “ os durum” of 
Terence. It is difficult, however, to say how far a word of 
no very definite acceptation might have been applied by 
monkish writers in the age in question. 

To omit other interpretations, the surmise of M. Brial is 
that the name Capet is derived from the French word chape, 
the cope or head-dress of an ecclesiastic ; and that it alludes to 
the cap of St. Martin, Which was held in great veneration as 
a kind of palladium, and carried before the kings when they 
went to war. | 

Report concerning the Researches made among the Archives 
of Government, and other public Depositories, at Genoa, by 
M. Silvestre de Sacy.— M. de S. was commissioned to un- 
dertake these researches into the archives of Genoa in the 
year 1805, by the Class of History, &c. in the Institute. The 
immediate object was the discovery of several manuscripts in 
different languages of the East, which were supposed to be 
deposited there; and which it was presumed might partly 
have been brought thither from Mohammedan countries in 
which the Genoese arms had been victorious, and also con- 
sist partly of collections of treaties, &c. with such states, 
derived from the European consulships in North Africa and 
elsewhere: all of which might throw light on the splendid 
zera of Genoese commerce. ‘These expectations, however, 
may be considered as altogether overthrown. ‘The archives 
of Genoa are of two classes: 1. public, which relate to the 
private rights of the citizens; and 2. private, containing the 
annals of diplomacy and similar documents. It was in the 
latter class that M. de Sacy made his researches: but, with 
the exception of two treaties in Arabic with a Moorish 
sovereign of the Balearic isles, and one in the Armenian, he 
found no works in oriental languages that had any reference 
to his object. A similar inquiry had been pursued in the year 
1798, of which the primary object was the history of Liguria, 
its dependencies, and commercial relations;. and some in- 
formation was gained on these subjects by the report of the 
investigators : but, after all, it is characterized as a hasty and 
rather superficial production. rans 

M. de Sacy did not, however, return altogether with empty 
hands, but obtained many documents which might form 
valuable historical materials for an account of the ‘establish- 
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‘ments of the Genoese inthe Black Sea, and the coasts and 
isles of the Mediterranean, from the beginning of the twelfth 
to the latter end of the fifteenth century. They do not, 
indeed, by any means, form a regular historical series, the 
blank intervals being long and frequent: but they offer a 
considerable mass of materials for many detached periods of 
the rise and fall of the commercial greatness of Genoa. — 
An appendix is published with this memoir, which may be 
8 neg useful to any person who makes the history of the 
Italian states the object of his studies: it comprizes a sort of 
catalogue raisonée of the most important xeimyAic in these 
archives, as relating to the subjects introduced. 

With this report the first portion of the volume concludes, 
and we arrive at the BiograpuicaL Novices, by M. Dacter, 
Perpetual Secretary. The first paper contains the life of 
M. Camus, celebrated among his countrymen for his know- 
lege of ecclesiastical law, his ‘ Lettres sur la Profession 
@’ Avocat,” and other legal works. He held also a conspi- 
cuous station as a naturalist, translated the famous treatise 
on Animals by Aristotle, and was engaged in the collection 
of historical materials for a great national work. His de- 
cease took place in 1804. — M. Anquetil du Perron, the inde- 
fatigable investigator of oriental languages, forms the subject 
of the second biographical sketch: he closed his earthly and 
literary career together, in 1805, at the age of seventy-four. 
‘Another example is afforded in the life of this singular 
and learned man, and such examples have not been rare 
among the literati of France, of the power which mental 
resources sometimes possess in rendering their master indif- 
ferent to external dangers and privations; as well as of the 
security which the abstractions of learning have afforded 
against that despondence and despair, with which the accu- 
mulated evils of fortune break down the minds of those 
men who converse only with the present, and are affected 
solely by the events which are constantly passing before their 


eyes. 


MEMoOIRs. 


This division commences with a second disquisition by 
M. Moneez on the Agricultural Implements of the Antients. 
In his first memoir, which we noticed on a former occasion, 
he discussed the form, as well original as improved by suc- 
cessive inventions, of the antient plough: in the present, he 
— with other instruments of husbandry, but confines 

imself to such as were applicable to tillage, pasture-land, 
or the culture of the vine. We may observe of his arrange- 
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ment that his genera are very few, and his species very 
numerous. His method is to select the most simple’ instru- 
ment of any one class, to describe its form and the uses to 
which it was applied, and, having confirmed his remarks by 
Citations from antient writers, (especially those who have 
treated de re rusticd,) to assign such other implements to 
this genus as appear to him ‘to have been deviations from 
the original model in different countries, or gradual improve- 
ments formed on it: according as varicties of soil, of situ- 
ation, or of application, suggested such alterations. To 
these different species he also allots such names in his own 
language, as he conceiyes to represent implements bearing an 
affinity to them. 

La béche, the spade, or shovel, as it is one of the most 
simple, is naturally one of the most antient implements of 
husbandry. The oldest name among the Greeks appears to 
have been zluoy, answering to the pala of the Romans. In 
both languages, the same nani is given to an instrument for 
exciting wind in the process of winnowing. Among the 
Romans, the pala, as applied to this latter purpose, was a 
compound tool; while that which was used for digging was 
a simple one, and the addition of some explanatory “adjective 
marks its use and construction. ‘The same facility is not 
afforded us in the Greek word, which is almost imvariably 
used in the second signification, and probably ceased to re- 
present the first implement when the slightest addition was 
made to its primary construction. We do not recollect any 
passage in which it is to be found in the meaning here re- 
quired : we expected to find it, if any where, in Hesiod, but 
have been disappointed in our search; and we regret, there- 
fore, that M. Moncez has not given an explicit reference ; 
for he is too accurate a writer to allow us to doubt his ability 
to have done this. We are aware that some glossaries do 
afford such an interpretation. 

The hoe (/a hour) is the most considerable genus. A 
failure occurs in supplying an equally generic name in Latin ; 
for, although sarculum is proposed as such, we find the same 
word afterward employed as a species. Many of the imple- 
ments under this head, and the majority of simple rural 
instruments bear an affinity to it, are as probably improve- 
ments on the spade as on the hoe. ‘The discriminations be- 
tween these derived implements, as the marra, bidens, raster, 
ligo, sarculum, &c. are stated with much perspicuity ; : but the 
frequency of passages among the antients, in which they are 
used absolutely as synonyms, render suci distinctions difficult, 
unless by a reference to ae righ : in which M. a 
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been much assisted by Varro, Palladius, and a work of the 
seventh century by Isidorus of Seville. 

Memoir on the Origin of the Worship which the Druses paid 
to the Figure of a Calf. By M. Sirvestre bE Sacy. — The 
interesting account given of this singular people by M. Volney 
is probably that with which our readers are most familiar. 
The present question regards their religion, or at least one 
portion of it. As a general classification, they are the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed-ben-Ismael, the celebrated impostor, 
who flourished about the year 1000 of our xra; and whose 
proselytes, when persecuted, took refuge in the mountains of 
Lebanon, where they formed a political society, of which 
the modern Druses are the representatives. ‘The secret super- 
stition, which is the subject of this memoir, appears to be 
quite at variance with their primitive religious tenets; and 
neither Pococke nor Volney seems to have credited the report, 
but have treated it as a malicious insinuation. More re- 
cent accounts, however, have added much to the credibility ot 
the story, and have led to the very curious researches into 
its origin which M. bE Sacy presented to the Institute. 

Memoir on the Family of Callias. By M. Ciavier. — This 
author, in his well-known work ‘* Histotre des premiers Temps 
de la Grece,” proposed to close his labours with the fall of the 
Pisistratidee: but his subsequent studies tempted him to 
extend his inquiries, and these memoirs of the family of Cal- 
lias are the result of them. In part, they certainly fall within 
the epoch which M. Cravier originally illustrated, but they 
also extend much beyond it; and, although the present is the 
history of a family only, yet it is much interwoven with 
Grecian and more particularly with Athenian annals. ‘The 
members of it bore the names of Callias and Hippenicus 
alternately, according to the custom of calling a child from 
his paternal grandfather: but a proof exists that, on some 
occasions, this rule was not strictly observed, because the 
name of Hipponicus came into the family in question from 
the maternal side. A marriage with a sole heiress seems to 
have been the reason which justified the departure from 
_general custom.— The recurrence of the same name so 
often, in the same family, tends to confusion in history and 
chronology; and M. Cravier has in nothing laboured with 
greater success than in assigning to successive members of 
this house their own respective actions: thus clearing up a 
mist which rendered many events, referred to persons bear- 
ing the name of Callias, indistinct, and apparently inappli- 
cable to the persons of whom they seemed to be recorded. 
On two points to which the writer is led in the course of his 
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investigation, we will say a few words. Callias, the second 
of the name, held the office of 8adouyos, or flambeau-bearer, 
in the Eleusinian mysteries, (which was hereditary in his 
family,) at the time of the battle of Marathon, and was con 
sequently cotemporary with Miltiades and his son Cimon. 
He was a person of great wealth; and some authors record 
that Miltiades, having failed in his expedition against Paxos, 
fell into popular odium, was sentenced to pay a fine of fifty 
talents, and, being unable to disburse that sum, was put into 
prison, where he died, before the demand was satisfied ; that 
Callias, being enamoured of Elpinice, daughter of Miltiades; 
offered to pay the fine, if his suit was allowed; and that the 
fine was thus discharged, on the consent of Cimon her brother: 
M. CravieEr treats the whole of this story as fabulous, not- 
withstanding that it is found both in Plutarch and Cornelius 
Nepos. It must be granted that these writers are not of 
themselves, from their age, of much authority: but still 
they are of so high a class, that we cannot suspect them of 
having stated facts without some tolerable foundation, deduced 
from earlier writers, unless the counter-testimony greatly 
preponderated. 

In opposition to these annalists, M. Cravirr first cites 
Herodotus; who states that Miltiades died soon after judg- 
ment had been given in his cause, and that Cimon his son 
paid the fine: but he does not speak either of imprisonment 
or of assistance afforded by Callias. Secondly, M. Cravier 
makes them bear testimony against themselves by quotin 
their account of the wealth and splendor of Miltiades, which 
would have rendered assistance superfluous; and, lastly, he 
refers to the laws of Athens, (and it is this part of the 
question that makes it curious,) by which it was provided 
that the non-payment of such a fine was punishable only by a 
suspension of the rights of citizenship, until the demand was 
satisfied: but, if the person thus incapacitated did exercise 
such rights, he might be remanded to a fresh tribunal, and 
then sentenced to imprisonment. ‘This exposition of the law 
has been drawn by the present author from Demosthenes in 
Timocratem. In addition, we may observe that it appears 
from the orations of Libanius, that not only a public debtor 
was &liuos while he remained so, but that the son, in case of 
the decease of the former, became equally so till satisfaction 
had. been made.* ‘There were more degrees than one of 
this dliusa, but we are not aware that any extended to im- 





* See Potter’s Archeologia Greca, c.26., on “ Laws concerning 
Punishments.” 
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prisonment, and the name obviously docs not imply it. Thus 
far, then, M. Ciavien’s case is very clear: but we do not 
see why, instead of utterly discarding the story of Plutarch, 
we may not reconcile the difference, by presuming Miltiades 
to have attempted the exercise of some right te which he was 
not intitled, and consequently to have been sued by the pro- 
cess of évdzikic.* What, in such a case, would be the result 
is not so certain, but we see no reason for supposing that 
imprisonment would then have been unlawful. ‘The silence 
of Herodotus is undoubtedly a ucgative kind of testimony, 
but there it ends: had he been less brief, his authority 
would be beyond all competition superior to that of a writer 
of the Augustan age, or another still more modern. 

The second point, to which we proposed to lead our 
readers, is the treaty said to have been concluded with the 
King of Persia, by which he recognized the freedom ot the 
Jonian cities on the coast of Asia Minor; engaging to with- 
draw his forces from them to the distance of a day’s march for 
cavalry, and not to send vessels of war between the Cvanean 
rocks and the Chelidonian islands. 

The difficulty of assigning an epoch for this treaty has 
drawn its existence into doubt; and Mi. Mitford, for this 
and some other reasons, partakes of such hesitation. We 
think, nevertheless, with M. Cuiavier, that the fact of its 
existence is rather firmly established. Plutarch cites it, and 
states the place where he found it; and Demosthenes, who is 
a stronger evidence, also refers to it. Against this testimony, 
however, the authority of Theopompus (whose works are 
not now extant, but of which some {fragments are preserved 
in other writers) has been adduced ; and it seems that he did 
not deny that such a treaty was to be found, but suspected 
that it was a forged document. Callisthenes, an author of 
whom we know as little, tells a similar story. It should 
be observed that both these writers appear to have been 
partizans of Philip, and inimical to the glories of the 
Athenians. 

If, then, these objectors are considered as of little weight, 
there remain only the chronological difficulties, which 
M. Cravier surmounts in the following manner. The 
treaty is said to have been igre by Callias, the second 
of that name. We read in Plutarch that Cimon defeated 
the Persian fleet in the Seen ilon, and subsequently their 
land forces on its banks, anno 470 A.C. The Persians, dis- 
mayed at their loss, are said to have sued for peace; and, 
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allowing that it might not have been signed until the suc- 
ceeding year, we have the date of 469 A.C. for the treaty 
under remark. 

The circumstances as related by Diodorus differ greatly 
from this statement. According to that writer, the Persians 
did not sue for peace after the affair at the Eurymedon, but 
after another victory gained by Cimon as late as 456 A. C.; 
and, if this relation were true, it would effectually exclude 
Callias from any share in the transaction. This person 
must, from the office which he then held, have been thirty 
years of age at the battle of Marathon; (A.C. 490.) and, 
if the statement of Diodorus be correct, he would conse- 
quently have been ninety years of age when he undertook.a 
journey to Susa as an ambassador; an event probably 
without example in diplomacy, if we except the case of the 
first Portugueze ambassador to the newly discovered Prester 
John. 

Diodorus, therefore, and those who have drawn their 
chronology from him, are wrong if Callias had a share in 
the business; and M. Cravier attributes their error, not un- 
satisfactorily, to the faultiness of the era to which they have 
ascribed the death of Xerxes, and the succession of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, with whom this treaty is said to have been 
concluded. 

We liave no precise epoch for these events: but, according 
to Thucydides, Themistocles went over to Artaxerxes very 
soon after the commencement of his reign 5 and in his passage 
he fell in with the Athenian squadron besieging Naxos. Now 
Naxos was taken about 472 A.C.; and if we suppose that 
Artaxerxes came to the throne about the commencement of 
the same year, or a little earlier, we obtain a tolerably ac- 
curate date for the death of Xerxes. Diodorus tells us that 
Xerxes died in the fourth year of the seventy-eighth Olym- 
piad, which gives 462 A.C.; and that he and not Artaxerxes 
received Themistocles. It is not probable, however, that any 
person will place the authority of Diodorus in competition with 
that of Thucydides; because not only the ages in which they 
respectively wrote, but the character of the historians, forbid 
any such comparison. Supposing, then, the date of the 
death of Xerxes to be tolerably ascertained from Thucydides, 
let us apply it to the subject under consideration. 

The peace, it is allowed, was concluded with Artaxerxes 
Longimanus after a battle by sea and land, in which Cimon 
was victorious: but if, following Diodorus, we place the 
death of Xerxes 462 A.C. (instead of 472 A.C., as the 
other authorities lead us to infer,) the treaty could not have 
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been the consequence of the battle at the Eurymedon, which 
occurred in 470 A.C. We read in the antient historians cf 
the successes of Cimon in Cyprus, 450 A.C., and these 
victories are assigned by Diodorus as the causes of the 
treaty: but, if they were, it becomes necessary for us also 
to extend the life of Cimon, who died while besieging 
Citium in Cyprus, to the time assigned by Diodorus for the 
reign of Longimanus. 

The system of Diodorus would, therefore, lead to a con- 
fusion in chronology, from which we are altogether relieved 
by following Thucydides, and those who have drawn from 
his relation. As‘to the actual existence of any such treaty, 
we conceive the chronological difficulties to be the greatest 
against ‘its reception; and, if they are removed, which 
M. Cravier seems to have effected, the others are of minor 
importance. 

Mr. Mitford assigns other reasons for withholding his 
assent, on which we cannot now enter: but among them we 
may notice the inference which he draws from Thucydides, 
that the Ionian cities in Asia Minor never ceased to be 
subject to the King of Persia. (Thucydid. lib. vill. c. §. v. 6.) 
We cannot go this length with our countryman: but, in 
opposition to M. Cravier, we do think that the passage 

uoted plainly proves that the cities on that coast had paid 
tribute to the Persians, at some intermediate period between 
the before-mentioned treaty and this zera of the Peloponnesian 
war: because otherwise how should Tissaphernes be indebted 
to his master for the amount of any dues to be thence exacted ? 
A subsequent infraction of a treaty, however, does not prove 
that it never existed. — It is time for us to attend to other 
subjects. 

Memoir on the Manner in which the Temples of the Greeks 
and Romans were lighted. By M. QuaTREMERE DE QUINCY. 
— This learned antiquarian and architectural disquisition 
would easily occupy a modern English quarto volume; nay, 
** scriptus et in tergo” too, of such as appear in our degener- 
ate’ times: — but our neighbours are wisely satisfied with 
smaller types, and more reasonable bulk and prices, when 
they wish to inform the public of the result of their literary 
researches. Circumstanced as we are, we can merely 
extract the objects of inquiry which the author proposes 
to himself, and the mode in which he designs to examine 
them; leaving it to those who are interested in the question 
to ascertain, from the work at large, the truth of the opinions 
expressed. 
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The writer’s intention is, — 1. To collect into one point of 
view the different heads of discussion of which the subject is 
susceptible; and to explain all that is known respecting it, 
as elementary to that which remains to be discovered. 2. To 
remedy our want of precise notions on this point, where such 
are unattainable, by a detailed analysis of the temples of which 
the ruins are now extant, by an examination of the imperious 
and local necessities which prescribe rules to some of these 
edifices ; and by the results which may be drawn from the 
different peculiarities, remarkable in the architectural dispo- 
sition of many temples. 3. To supply from the authority of 
various writers, and the incontestible facts which they have 
transmitted, the omissions of Vitruvius, on a part of the con- 
struction of these buildings. 4.'To deduce, as a necessary 
result from the foregoing considerations, and from many 
others derived from civil and religious history, the necessary 
consequence that the interior of such temples did receive light 
from without, and in various modes. 

Such is the plan of the author of this memoir ; and he enters 
on the execution of it, conscious of the difficulty to be en- 
countered in supporting opinions so strongly at variance with 
those which have been usually received, but still undismayed 
at contesting the question against such numerous authorities 
of travellers and antiquaries, whose general unanimity on this 
head he attributes more to pre-conceived opinions, than to 
the conviction arising from close investigation. 

Inquiries and Observations respecting the Commerce and the 
Luxury of the Romans, and their Commercial end Sumptuary 
Laws. By M.pve Pastroret. First memoir: treating of the 
first Six Ages of Rome. — This author complains that, while 
we have political histories of Rome, we are destitute of what 
may be termed the moral annals of that city. These, doubt- 
less, are to be sought chiefly in the laws and institutions 
which, by condemning various habits and actions, prove their 
existence and undue influence. Some such compilations are 
to be found: but, while they describe manners, splendor, and 
luxury, or give a catalogue of vices, they do not trace them 
in their origin, nor follow them through the stages of their 
increase; they do not, in short, treat of them historically and 
philosophically, but loosely, incidentally, and without refer- 
ence to the chronology of civilization, of manners, and of 
wants multiplied by wealth, ease, and imagination. 

Such appear to us to be the general reasons that have in- 
duced M. pre Pastoret to enter on his task, in order to 
supply the deficiency of which he complains. As far as they 
regard modern writers, these observations may be nearly or 
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altogether true; and, perhaps, they may be extended to his- 
tory generally, which is universally more occupied with poli- 
tical events than others, and leaves the gradual! changes in the 
manners of a people to be collected, in a great measure, by 
the reader from the succession of scenes which it describes. 
Hence arises that very great difference in the advantages 
which various persons, especially those of carly age, derive 
from studies of this description, according as they exercise 
‘more or less a habit of thought in the philosophical investi- 

ation of the moral causes which produce political results. 

t cannot, perhaps, be said with equa! justice of the antients, 
for they have transmitted to us some works exclusively de- 
scriptive of the existing habits of their own countrymen: but 
they paint the manners only of some insulated period, without 
much reference to the past or the future; the blank intervals 
between which can only be supplied by drawing our in- 
formation with care and attention from history, generally so 
called. 

In his present inquiry, it is clearly the object of M. pr 
PastoreET to combine all such authorities, and deduce from 
them, as far as he is able, a methodical arrangement and 
historical survey of the manners of the Romans, in all those 
arts which have a natural tendency to produce luxury and mag- 
nificence. His first memoir, embracing the epoch mentioned 
above, might be perhaps more justly styled an account of the 
early simplicity of the Romans, and their gradual progress 
in refinement, than observations on their commerce and 
luxury; because, although towards the close of it much com- 
parative luxury prevailed with reference to earlicr periods, 
yet the word is searcely applicable in its absolute sense. 

M. pr Pastoret supposes the era of the first silver coinage 
at Rome to be about five years before the first Punic war, or 
about A.C. 269. A.U.C. 484. This is the period very 
usually assigned, but is not, we conceive, altogether so cer- 
tain as to allow us to set it down in a conclusive manner. 
Silver coins, but from a foreign mint, were in use at Rome at 
a much earlier time, as we find from Livy, lib. viii. c. 11. 
This historian, indeed, does not say that they were foreign, 
but the implication is fair, and almost necessary, from other 

arts-of history. The other period, at which some persons 
place the first silver coinage among the Romans, is later by 
more than half a century than that of A. C. 269; and the com- 
piler of the epitome of the lost books of Livy has adhered to 
this latter opinion, probably following Pliny. The extra- 
ordinary value of silver, which is proved by the circumstance 
that one hundred denarii, each of the value of ten asses, was 
coined 
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coined from one pound of it, fully establishes the extreme 
scarcity of the article; and this might again be adduced as 
an argument for the later period of its introduction. The 
early comparative rate of gold and silver is said to have been 
tenfold in favour of the former. 

In speaking on the subject of the interest of money, and 
the interest of one per cent. allowed by the 12 tables, the 
author corrects Montesquicu*, who appears to have been 
ignorant of such a law: but M. pe P. would have made the case 
clearer, had he mentioned that this interest was monthly, and 
consequently amounting to what we should call 12 per cent. 
The expression of Pliny +, duodenis assibus debere, therefore, 
exactly describes.this legal interest. ‘The difficulty appears 
to be this: —by the dex Duilia Menia, A. U.C. 396, in- 
terest was limited to one per cent.; and this limitation cer- 
tainly does appear to be precisely the same with the usura 
centesima prescribed by the 12 tables. Where, then, was the 
necessity for a new enactment mer ely to enforce one that was 
already in existence? It was certainly a bold measure in 
Montesquieu to impeach the historical accuracy of Tacitus { : 
but the reasons which induced him to hesitate are tolerabl 
clear. Brotier observes that it is highly imprebable that the 
12 tables should have been silent on such a subject §: it is so, 
more particularly if we bear in mind that the state of usury 
was the most frequent cause of civil dissension, when the 
were promulgated. The most natural mode of solving the 
difficulty is to suppose that there were provisions for the better 
security of the debtor in the second act, which were not to be 
found in the first; as the names applied to the amount of in- 
terest do not of themselves seem to imply any distinction. 

Second Memoir on the above Subject. — ‘The same discussion 
is pursued in this paper, through that interesting period of 
Roman history which is comprised in the seventh and the 
early part of the eighth century from its foundation: —a 

eriod during which the extensive conquests of Rume, while 
they added to her splendor, multiplied her wants, and, toge- 
ther with the elegant arts, introduced that insatiable craving 
after novelty and expensive pleasures, which are so generally 
the concomitants of their cultivation. Sallust and Paterculus 
conceive that the destruction of Carthage gave the first rise 
to Roman luxury: but it appears rather to have added a 
sudden impetus to that which had for some years been pro- 





* Esprit des Lois, lib. xxii. c. 22. + Ep. x. 62. 
t Vide Tacit? Annales, lib. vi. c. 16. 


§ Ibid. ct notam in loco, edit. Brotier. 
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ressive. Sumptuary and censorial edicts did not cease: but’ 
Bases has so completely established their inefficacy, that 
modern nations seem quietly to have acquiesced in this de- 
cision; and either to have left the march of events to proceed 
in an unrestricted course, or to have sought by heavy imposts 
to confine those articles of luxury to the few, which add only 
to the superfluous embellishment and not to the real comforts. 
of mankind. 

Memoir on the Mill-stones used by the Antients and by the 
Moderns. By M. Moncez. — This memoir, which terminates 
the volume, owes its origin to the discovery of some antient 
mill-stones near Abbeville, and close to a Roman station. 
After a description of their form and material, the writer: 
offers some observations on the materials usually employed 
for this purpose by moderns as well as antients. ‘The latter is. 
a point which has not been satisfactorily illustrated. We 
need scarcely add that the disquisition is rather mineralogical. 
than literary, in a confined acceptation. 





Art. III. Galerie Morale et Politique, &c.; i.e. A Moral and: 
Political Gallery. By the Count pz Sécur. 8vo. pp.436.. 
Paris. 1818. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price ros. 


Ts book is adapted to fill up in French society the place 

which is occasionally occupied among ourselves by an’ 
Adventurer, a Lounger, or a Looker-on. It contains thirty- 
three short papers, or numbers, on moral topics, written in a 
graceful and amusing style, and well adapted to lady-readers. 
The first paper is introductory, the second treats on vanity, 
and the third asks a series of questions. Then follow: 
essays on Fashion, Friendship, Disputes, Goodness, Illusion, 
Love, and Fortune. We will translate the eleventh, which is 


superscribed Soul and Conscience. 


‘ Men often talk of conscience, but they should rather talk of 
consciences; for they are of all sorts and sizes, of all qualities aad 
seasons.. There are severe, mild, proud, convenient, clear-sighted, 
blind, loose, strait, imperious, and silent consciences; they vary 
with times, places, laws, interests, circumstances, and parties ; and 
they are so little alike that we should scarcely regard them as of 
the same family, though they bear the same name. It would be 
curious to listen to the different languages, in which a conscience 
addresses the soul of a conqueror, of a labourer, of a merchant, 
of an advocate, of a fashionable woman, of a politician, of a poet, 
of a rich.man in power, and of a poor man in exile. The con- 
science of a stammering child, of an inflammable young man, 
of a mature reasoner, or of a half-extinguished grey-beard, would 
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supply dialogues interesting for their variety of tone, form, and 
color. 

‘ Let us first examine the conscience as it should be, as sages 
-paint it, and such as would improve the actions of mankind., The 
inquiry will not be useless; for this conscience, which meets the 
idea of philosophy, is the true one; and, if we find it occasionally 
slumbering, or disfigured by passion, ignorance, false doctrine, or 
bad laws, it has an elasticity which will restore its uprightness, 
and enable it to become what is needful to secure the happiness of 
the just and good’man, and the punishment of the wicked. 

‘ Conscience is a judge placed within us ; it holds a torch to the 
soul, which enables it to distinguish good from evil, virtue from 
vice, and truth fromerror. The object of wisdom is the happiness 
of the mind ; which can only be attained by keeping it ina state 
of justice, peace, and tranquillity, in the midst of the agitations 
of the world and the storms of life. To arrive at this happy 
state, the mind must unrelentingly follow the path of truth and 
virtue. The passions beckon it aside, but conscience seeks to 
draw it back to the road, whenever it is swerving. — Often does 
passion call too loud, and conscience whisper too softly and too 
late. Such is the fate ofman. His reason can but counsel, while 
his vices drag him violently along. The one has only lessons and 
remedies to suggest ; the others offer pleasures and conceal dangers. 
This is not the apology but the cause of our errors. Accord- 
ingly, no mortal can wholly escape ; and the man who attains the 
proper end of his being is not so much he who excels in wisdom, 
as he who falls short in absurdity. No one follows constantly and 
without deviation the true path: but those are the happiest who 
the least frequently stray. : 

‘ How shall we account for these contradictions ? Each of us 
covets happiness; and each of us carries within him that ray of 
divine light which might guide, that counsellor which might ad- 
vise, that judge which might threaten him. Yet most men are 
blind to this light, deaf to these counsels, fearless of this judge, 
and, turning their backs on the felicity which they covet, plunge 
into a misery which they dread. 

‘ I was buried in these reflections, saying to myself, like Seneca 
to Serenus, ‘* When I examine my soul I[ can detect some ob- 
vious faults, others more concealed, some which are habitual, 
others which only return at intervals ; and these are the most dan- 
gerous, because we are off our guard; they resemble rifle-men, 
who lurk in ambush for the moment of attack, and do not assail, like 
the warrior, an armed enemy.” All at once, my good genius ap- 
peared to me, and repeated the solemn sentence ‘“ Know thyself.” 
He touched my eyes with his hand, which seemed radiant with a 
starry lustre, and from that moment I began to discern within me 
what I am about to describe. 

‘ I thought that I was transported into an empire of which all 
the inhabitants were lively and sensible, but irritable, and all occu- 
pied with restless activity, either in seeking pleasure or avoiding 
pain. These were their only gods, their only idols. The coun- 
try, like many others, was agreeable enough to the eye, and was 
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intersected with many canals which fertilized its departments ; it 
enjoyed a warm temperature, but rather too various, and exposed to 
frequent tempests which seemed to threaten destruction. The man- 
mers of the nation are not easily painted; they were neither quite 
pure nor quite indecorous, but much variety and uncertainty pre- 
wailed in them. Noble thoughts, impetuous desires, a taste for 
pleasure, a love of glory, humanity, pride, benevolence, and anger, 
were alternately disputing for predominance; and they the more 
frequently excited great troubles, because in this singular country 
there was an absolute community of goods. No private property 
was known > and, as every thing was to take place at the expénce 
of the mass, so no actions were allowed but by common agree- 
ment, and in virtue of the general will. 

‘ Five principal persons, who alone had a liberty of intercourse 
with foreign countries, exercised the greatest influence over this 
general will. They were called Senses, and seemed to command 
imperiously. They often acted in concert with some great lords 
called Vices, and some ladies called Passions, who listened to 
their report, and frequently took violent resolutions. Amon 
these Passions were many different characters, some tall, noble, 
proud, and disposed to prompt a lofty behaviour; others, low, 
vulgar, sneaking, and willing to perform dirty actions. 

‘ At the first glance I inferred, and with some pain, that this 
region was governed according to republican forms, and that it 
must always be exposed to the tumults of faction and the troubles 
of anarchy: but I was told by one of the principal and most awful 
of the Passions, that the state is monarchic; and that it is ruled 
by a genius who descended from Heaven, being condemned by the 
Divine will to pass a great number of ‘years, sometimes seventy, 
shut up in this country, in order to govern beings of an inferior 
nature to his own; great rewards or great punishments awaitin 
-him, accordingly as he exercises his sway well or ill, in the diffi- 
‘cult circumstances in which he is placed. 

‘ « Difficult ?”’ said 1 to the angelic female who was addressin 
me, ‘‘ surely a Genius so superior to those whom he has to com- 
mand can never find any difficulty in executing his will: his 
subjects cannot be blind enough to compare themselves with 
him, ‘nor mad enough to resist him: his laws cannot but be 
regarded as oracles, and he can have for subjects only slaves or 
adorers.”—‘* You are strangely mistaken,” replied my conduct- 
ress. ‘ ‘This Genius, whose name is Soz/, has not so easy a task 
as you imagine. The same decree of Heaven, which sent him 
-hither, compels him to sympathize with all of us: he is closely 
joined to our nature, suffers our pains, and enjoys our pleasures ; 
he is obliged to receive his information from the Senses, and at least 
to listen to the oratory of the Passions. He may then indeed 
retire, deliberate, and decide and act as he pleases. Come and 
see a regular sitting: we have all a right of access.” 

‘ This information increased my surprise ; and I followed my 
guide in silenee, and not without some difficulty, because certain 
coarse people were inclined to stop me in a place called 
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Diaphragm, assuring me that the sovereign dwelt there. I even 
saw some others, but whom I considered as crazy, who said to 
me, ‘‘ You are losing your walk, Soul does not exist any 
where.” 

‘ A very tender and romantic Passion then took hold of my 
hand, and advised me to go to a spot which she pointed out, and 
called Heart ; and in fact I saw a prodigious number of people 
there, going out and in, so that I took it for the centre of public 
activity, and was proceeding accordingly: but my original 
guide gave other directious, and I obeyed. 

‘ We had now to climb a more elevated region, to which roads 
and canals led from all parts and provinces of the empire. I 
never saw a place so well lighted, in which it was so difficult to 
distinguish objects: but it was precisely the multiplicity of lights 
which embarrassed me: there were some of all sorts, great, 
small, plain, and coloured: there were fierce fires, will-with-the- 
wisps, soft gleams, flashy lightnings, hovering flames; and beside 
all these an innumerable assemblage of Desires and Passions, 
holding and agitating mirrors and prisms in every possible 
direction, so as to vary at each instant the hue and shape of 
every ray. Confused with this versatile illumination, I could 
not distinguish the figure of Soul sufficiently to describe him to 
you; I merely discerned a luminous space, which had nothing in 
common with the transitory spectacle. 

‘ After some length of trouble and attention, my guide said 
that her own name was Love of Wisdom; and that I might see, 
close beside the throne of Soul, two tall females, the one 
having a noble and severe appearance, with a torch in her 
hand; the other naked, but holding a small veiled mirror. 
‘¢ These,”’ said she, ** are Reason and Truth, and Soul esteems and 
fears them. Virtue sits yonder apart, with a contented look.” — 
‘¢ But who is that female,” said I, “* whose eyes roll so tenderly, 
who lisps so agreeably, and who seems to talk very familiarly to 
the sovereign ? I should like to embrace her.” — * Beware,” said 
my Mentor, “ that is Voluptuousness: you may admire the roses 


in her hair, and the grace in her steps: but beware of her 


perfidy, look at her feet.” I did so, and saw a cavern, whence 
arose moans, into which she was continually precipitating those 
who loitered’in her lap. I also saw, near the sovereign, Anger, 
with blood-shot eyes; Envy, pale-faced, and holding a ‘cup of 
venom which leaked upon herself; while Ambition, in complete 
armour, stalked up to the throne; and at first I admired his 
gait, until I saw blood on his garment. Avarice seemed to ‘me 

ridiculous and disgusting ; she was sitting on gold, drest in rags 
‘ At the foot of the throne, a woman was writing down all 
that she could hear: but a little old man, with a scythe, was 
hacking the leaves in pieces: their names were Memory and 
Time. 1 was somewhat consoled for all that I had seen which 
was disagreeable, by observing Strength supporting Goodness ; 
Justice threatening Vice and introducing Virtue ; Moderation 
checking 
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checking a car which the Desires were driving ; and Modesty in-¢ 
corner attiring Genius. 

‘ My attention, however, was chiefly attracted by a tall woman 
in the robes of magistracy; her physiognomy was at once mild 
-and severe ; and every body bowed respectfully before her, ex- 
cept some factious persons who tried in vain to frighten her. 
She seemed no more accessible to those who sought to corrupt 
.or to.seduce her, than to those who flattered her; she listened 
impartially to all applications, and to all complaints. Before her, 
and in view, was a starry crown of jewels; behind her, a hideous 
-being, shaking a whip armed with steel points. This woman 
was always speaking to the throne ; and no decision seemed to be 
taken without her being consulted, or at least heard. 

‘ « You have now seen,” said my guide, “ the chief judge of 
the country, whose name is Conscience. Our sovereign stands in 
awe of her, and is obliged to follow her dictates or to shrink 
from her reproofs. If at times they come to an open breach, the 
Passions have no bridle, the Vices have no bounds, Soul is hurled 
from his throne, the state becomes a prey to great disorders, and 
all would be lost were it not for that ugly black man, whose whip 
is armed with points, whose name is Repentance, and who some- 
times ventures to scourge the sovereign himself into better 
conduct. He is, indeed, often checked in this effort by one 
whom you see yonder repeating the same action: her name is 
Habit : indifferent to good or evil, she strengthens alike Vice or 
Virtue: she is apt to stifle the voice of Conscience, and then 
there is little hope of reformation. You now know the country, 
the inhabitants, the court, the sovereign, and the council: ap- 

roach and listen, there is a stir in the palace, and the sovereign 
is probably about to make some great decision.” 

‘ Presently, I heard Ambition speechifying, and pressing Soué 
to consent to an enterprise which he asserted to be expedient for 
the good of the state: while the voice of Se/f-Love was joined 
to that of Ambition. Pride was sure that no obstacles inter- 
vened which were to be apprehended: Anger related the ag- 
gressions of the party to be attacked: Envy sneered at his 
insignificance; and Avarice whispered how much was to be 
gained by his spoil. The sovereign appeared to me to be 
listening with complacency to these persons; at least so I 
judged from the increasing confidence of the assailants; when 
Moderation and Prudence stepped forwards to paint the dangers 
of the proposed enterprise. Presently, Justice and Reason rose 
gravely at once, and said, ‘‘ The action you propose is wrong, 
and therefore it cannot be useful.” Conscience now drew near to 
the throne, and said, ‘ Hesitate no longer; you ought to follow 
on all occasions the advice of Justice and Reason; cease to 
lend an ear to those perfidious Passions; and remember the 
maxim of Confucius, that to listen to the wicked is a com- 
mencement of wickedness.”? At these words, I thought that the 
light, which veiled the figure of Soul, became tinged with a blush 
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of red, and Ambition received an intimation to talk no more of 
his project. 

‘I afterward saw Voluptuousness approach the throne, with an 
offering of flowers and fruits: but, as she was accompanied by 
Hymen and by Reason, Conscience smiled, and Soul accepted her 
gifts. Soon, however, I perceived Voluptuousness make another 
attempt at audience, accompanied by Vice, by Loose Desire, by 
Drunkenness, and by other figures drest as Bacchanals: she held 
a basket which Mystery had tied down. Soul seemed on the point 
of conceding a second audience: but Virtue interfered, and 
pushed aside the basket ; Pudor gave a shrielf and tainted; and 
Conscience pointed to Remorse and said, * Remember that he dis- 
sipates every shade which Mystery can form.” At his voice 
Pudor recovered, and Voluptuousness was drily commanded to 
withdraw. 

_ © Delighted with what I had been seeing, I said to the noble 
Passion who was guiding me, “ Well, you find that the govern- 
ment of this country does not involve so many difficulties as you 
presumed. I grant that there are dangerous Passions and seducing 
Vices: but Soul has not to apprehend any very absurd decision, 
or any inexpiable injury, while shielded by the counsels of Reason 
and Justice, or the precautions of Moderation and Pudor.’ — 


© You shout before you are out of the wood,” retorted my 


guide; ‘ here comes a little magician, who, if I mistake not, wil 
Occasion some trouble at head-quarters.” — “ How, have you ma- 
gicians in this country?” I inquired. —‘“ Yes,” answered my com- 
panion, ‘‘there are two. The one is called /magination; she is 
well-disposed, animates every thing, and adorns every thing; and, 
if not always on good terms with Reason, yet her very freaks are 
forgiven her for the amusement which they bestow. The world 
would be dull withuut her, and even Truth sometimes permits her 
to undertake the cares of the toilette. But her sister, who is 
called Folly, is the most dangerous witch in existence. She can 


make herself invisible, steals in every where, and manages to. 


govern people who are not in the least aware of her presence. 
She is my personal enemy; and often in my ‘name, and in my 
shape, she plays her most malicious pranks. She assumes every 
form, disguises every thing, stuns J?eason, cheats Conscience, and 
intoxicates Soul. I alone know her, and pursue her, but too 
often without success; she is approaching, I will endeavour to 
render her visible to your eyes.” 

‘IT looked whither I was directed, and saw a little woman, wit!) 
a marote * in her hand, a mask on her face, and a patchwork- 
garment hung with little bells, which made a tinkling that no- 
body seemed to heed but myself. As she passed through the 
croud, she touched every one whom she met with her marote ; 
and at once the figure altered to my view. Amdbition assumed the 





* The French word marote is meant to describe a doll with two 
faces, which is fixed on a skewer. Momus was represented among 
the antients with this child’s toy in his hand. fev. 

App. Rev. Vou. LXxxVIIl. li appear- 
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appearance of Glory ; Vice, that of Virtue; Voluptuousness, that 
of Happiness; Revenge, that of Justice; Quackery, that of Merit ; 
Prodigality, that of Beneficence; Temerity, that of Courage ; 
Treachery, that of Policy; Meanness, that of Prudence; and 
Hypocrisy, that of Piety. From this momengevery thing seemed 
in sede about the throne. All the Vices and all the Passions 
began a stunning clamor, and Sou/ seemed no longer to know one 
voice from another. False Glory spread before him her hopes, 
Voluptuousness excited his desires, Revenge promised him security, 
Treachery offered him a key to the treasury of Prudence, and 
Hypocrisy, turning his steps toward Hell, showed him Heaven 
through a reflecting telescope. The voices of Justice and Reason 
were overpowered by the mad outcry; Virtue and Truth were 
ushed aside by Calumny and Ridicule ; Conscience was lulled asleep 
in the arms of Effeminacy and Sophistry, but would now and then 
have uttered a groan, had not Flattery stood by, with her tinkling 
censer, to intercept the sound and its source. This fair-faced 
enemy of kings, mimicking the voice of Public Opinion, urged 
Soul to obey what she called the wishes of the empire: she then 
pushed him into the arms of the Pleasures, the Vices, and the 
Passions, who surrounded him, and led him off in triumph. 

‘ How shall I describe to you the scene which ensued? From 
this moment, disorder reigned every where. The state was a prey 
to anarchy and convulsion: its forces withered, its canals grew 
dry, and delirious fevers spread to the borders of the empire. 

‘My Mentor looked down, with a face of gloom. ‘ Where 
is your courage?” said I; * why do you not try at least to rescue 
the sovereign, and to save the empire?” — “I shall attempt it,” 
said she, touching Truth on the shoulder. This powerful being 
now began to unveil her mirror, and to fling its brightness on ‘the 
face of Conscience, who awoke, and shrieked to Repentance. He 
came, he seized Soul in the midst of his corrupt companions, 
applied without hesitation his formidable scourge, and forcibly 
carried him back to his throne. Folly took flight, and every 
thing resumed its natural appearance and its customary order.’ 


Our readers will probably agree with us that this allegory 
has some novelty and some ingenuity, but that it is full of 
repetitions and pleonasms, that it is stretched out to the ex- 
treme limits of fair proportion, and that a multiplication of 

+ synonyms distends every sentence. The same character ap- 
plies to almost all the essays in the book, in which is betrayed 
an idle want of condensation, although the garrulity is not 
unpleasant. 

The other topics are, Time, Habit, Age, Folly, Moderation, 
Misfortune, Ennui, Gaiety, Fear, Drunkenness, Reason, Abuse 
of Terms, Party-Spirit, The Seven at Supper, Adversity, 
Elections, Spirit of the Age, Good Sense, Butterflies, Moun- 
tains, Love of Novelty, and Self-Restraint. All these matters 
are treated with elegance, and ip a manner which exhibits 
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the author as friendly to that liberal and Horatian morality, 
which places in moderation the perfection of opinion; in a 
middle course, the perfection of conduct; and which expecially 
selects for its motto, Ne guid nimis. 





Art. IV. Histoire de UEsprit Revolutionnaire des Nodles en 
France, &c.; i.e. A History of the Revolutionary Spirit of the 
French Nobility, under the Sixty-eight Kings of the Monarchy. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1818. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. 
Price Igs. 


WE have not here an impartial appreciation of the historic 
conduct of the French nobility, but a party-work, 

abounding indeed with specific facts, and drawn up in order 
to bring the French nobility into disrepute. It aims at sowing 
mistrust between the King’ s ‘friends and the nobility, by de- 
tailing all those incidents of the feudal ages in which the 
nobility were in arms against the crown, or against each 
other, and were alternately the victims and the promoters of 
confiscation. It also endeavours to effect a similar jealousy 
between the people and the nobility, by detailing all those 
instances in which the former have been plundered and op- 
pressed in large masses, for the exclusive advantage of the 
landed aristocracy. The book, therefore, resembles in its 
spirit those forgotten Crimes of the Popes, Moral and Political 
Acts of the Kings and Queens of Great Britain, &c., with 
which, in the early days of the Revolution, the multitude was 
frequently entertained. We must own, however, that the 
method of writing these histories has been improved by the 
present author ; that he consults the best documents for his 
facts; that he relates them with condensation and vivacity ; 
and that he would deserve high praise as an epitomizer of the 
annals of faction in France, if the occasional want of equity 
did not forbid unqualified approbation. The shafts of satire 
interspersed are chiefly directed against the ultra-royalists ; 
whom he endeavours to run down, by producing in the 
reader’s mind an indirect assimilation of them with the par- 
tizans of the Dukes of Guise, with the heroes of the Ligue, 
and with the proscribers of Saint Bartholomew. All ‘this 
must form, in France, very stimulant reading: but the details 
of French revolutions, especially at remote periods, are not 
sufficiently interesting here to procure for the work any 
very extensive popularity. It is more likely to serve as a 
model than as a manual; and it may lead some democratic 
writer among ourselves to attempt a similar caricature of 
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those features in the natural behaviour of a high aristocracy, 
which can best be rendered odious to the commonalty. 

The first volume is divided into four books; of which one 
pursues the history of the French nobility down to the exelu- 
sion of the Merovingian dynasty; a second continues it to 
the dismissal of the Carlovingian dynasty; a third carries 
forwards the narrative to the death of Charles the Fair ; and 
the fourth to the battle of Agincourt. 

We will extract a passage of international transaction, in 
order that the turn and degree of misrepresentation adopted 
in this work may the better be felt and understood. 


‘ The eloquence of Robert d’ Artois determined this law-suit to 
the advantage of the branch of Valois. Philip VI., called the 
Fortunate, was crowned King of France. He did well to accept 
this surname; for there was much of luck in his triumph. It 
might justly be feared that he would not have overcome the bad 
intentions of the nobility, and the gold of England. Moreover, 
the new king might expect to incur some inconvenience from the 
anger of his English competitor, Edward. This prince in fact 
retained so bitter a spite after his political defeat, that he there- 
upon began those long and bloody quarrels between the French 
and the English nations, which have at length accustomed them 
not to be able to bear to live together as good neighbours in any 
of the four quarters of the world. 

‘ This antipathy soon struck root in France, but more in the 
centre than at the circumference of the empire. National hatred 
acts most on the iabourer and the artizan: least on the agents of 
foreign commerce. The coasts, therefore, participated little in 
the feeling ; and Guyenne, Bretany, Normandy, and Provence, re- 
mained distinguished by their anglomania. The nobility of these 
provinces, who made a political system of this base predilection, 
particularly regretted the not having obtained Prince Edward 
for their king; and these regrets became the basis of a faction, 
which the English kept alive for a long time. 

‘ Although the gentlemen of France had the dexterity to con- 
duct themselves with those precautions which traitors usually ob- 
serve while they are not the strongest, Philip VI. was well aware 
of the seditious movements which they instigated in concert witlr 
the English administration. Before the battle of Crecy, he was 
heard to say that perfidious men surrounded him ; that the plan 
of the campaign was betrayed to the enemy; and that the English 
had been informed of the strength of his army, and of the very 
hour intended for the attack. 

¢ Until then, the King had restricted himself to complain, but 
now he deemed it no longer safe to dissemble the proofs of treason. 
There are moments for justice of which policy must hasten the 
arrival. Without waiting to detect the greatest possible number 
of the conspirators, he beheaded several nobles. 

‘ This royal severity was not blamed: nor would it have been 
reasonable to censure it, possessed as the King was of the — 
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dist of the pensioners of England. He owed this list toa discon- 
tented and vindictive English gentleman, named Salisbury, whose 
wife had been seduced and dishonoured by the English prince. 
Jealousy made him a traitor; and he came to France to unmask the 
secrets of his king. The list, however, did not contain the names 
of all the guilty : for Salisbury had copied it too rapidly, or had left 
omissions from personal partiality; and this deficiency prevented 
Philip from arresting many who afterward delivered up citadels 
and cities to the enemy. If the intelligence had been completer, 
he would no, doubt have executed Renaud, who sold the fortress 
of Palencourt; and Aiguillon, who, without waiting for a breach, 
delivered up the keys of his citadel. The precautions of the 
monarch ought also to have been directed against D’Eu, who 
quietly let the English take possession of Caen; and the perfidy 
of the Chevalier Godemar du Fay ought not to have been spared, 
who, being intrusted with the defence of a ford over the river 


Somme, took to his heels, and abandoned an important post.’ 
(Vol.i. p. 326.) 


Volume II. is divided into two books, of which the one 


conducts the history to the assassination of Henry III, and 


the termination of the branch of Valois. The other surveys 
the history of the nobility under the Bourbons. Five chapters 
comprize the events of the late Revolution. The nobility are 
blamed for every thing, first for emigrating, and then for 
returning from emigration under Bonaparte. Surely, when 
he had restored the church of France, and revived the dis- 
tinctions of rank, it was consistent with their principles to act 
ander him. 

As it must happen to every violent party-publication, this 
work has been attacked with great bitterness by several 
French journals; for instance, by the Quofidzenne, the An- 
nales, aud the Journal des Debats : but it is written with an 
eloquence, a neatness, and a pithiness, which will cnable it to 
withstand many storms of hostility; and it is likely to be- 
come permanently acceptable to those whom it can please, 
and to be considered as one of the elementary books of the 
democratic faction. 











Art. V. Précis des Evénemens Militaires, &c.; i.e. A Summary 
of Military Events, or Historical Essays on the Campaigns from 
1799 to 1814, with Maps and Plans. By Count Marruew 
Dumas, Lieutenant-General in the Royal Army. Vols. V. and 
VI. 8vo. With a Portfolio Atlas. Paris. 1817. Imported 
by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 11. 18s. sewed. 


N some former numbers of the Monthly Review, we gave 
details of the first four volumes of the work of Count 
Dumas *, as they appeared both in the original French and 





* See Vols. xxx. p.§81.; XXXII. p.317.; XXXIll. p.310.; XXXVii. 
p-495- :; 
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in an English translation. A considerable interval haa 
elapsed since our last notice of it; and we therefore turn 
with a degree of pleasure similar to that which is experienced 
on beholding a friend whose society has been long withdrawn 
from us, to the continuation of this interesting history, the 
recent parts of which embrace a period when the science of 
generalship began to shine forth in its greatest splendor. 

France, Frenchman, and Paris, are words which are seldom 
left to repose in silence by our friends across the Channel; 
and this national expression of the amor patria, by frequent 
repetitions of the names or attributes of the beloved objects, 
is found almost as constantly to accompany the pages of the 
publications of their authors, let the subject be what it may, 
as it is heard in the streets, on the highways, and in the 
chambers of Gallia. Our readers will not be surprized, 
therefore, when we state that Count M. Dumas has not been 
forgetful of the lesson which he imbibed with his mother’s 
milk ; and that he perhaps drags into his narrative rather 
too often the superiority of his countrymen over every other 
nation in the world. Still, as an old song says, 


“© Every white will have its blacke, 
And every sweete its sowre ;” 


and we must overlook this great fault of all French works, 
when we are called to contemplate the good qualities of the 
production before us. 

In general, the French write on military subjects in as able 
© manner as they usually conduct themselves in the field ; 
and the present work breathes throughout that soldier-like 
spirit and that obvious method of detail, which an historical 
composition, devoted almost exclusively to the relation of 
warlike events, ought to possess. We say almost exclusively, 
because several parts of Vols. V. and VI. contain opinions 
on the political occurrences which were so intimately con- 
nected with the campaign here-described; on the propriety 
of which opinions we intend to give our judgment hereafter, 
2s they occur in the pages of the work. 

Great Britain had so conspicuous a share in the war that 
raged on the Continent during the period embraced in the 
present volumes, namely the year 1801, that English readers 
will find, on a perusal of these essays, several very singular 
documents about which they have hitherto been much in the 
dark. The writer has certainly. treated England with con- 
siderable deference throughout his narrative: but, wherever 
the unfortunate question of maritime superiority occurs, he 
feels so acutely for his country, that, unable to check himself, 
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he gives vent to his national ideas in a manner not very 
consonant with his declaration of unbiassed and equitable 
principles. The questions are, however, ably treated, and 
his observations deserve to be generally perused. 

In composing the present section of his essays, the Count 
has had to combat a great difficulty, under which he has 
probably found himself much more uneasy than durjng any 
of the engagements in which he has fought and bled. We 
allude to the share which Napoleon Bonaparte, then First 
Consul of the French republic, necessarily bears in all the 
actions, both political and military, that occupy the pages of 
these volumes. A Lieutenant-General in the Armée du 
Roi* cannot be supposed to be very anxious to commit 
himself by praising the conduct and capacities of this per- 
sonage: but an historian must not forfeit a character for 
justice and fair dealing. Not forgetting this imperative duty, 
the Count, in the essays on the campaigns of 1801, has 
mingled much praise with many strictures on the measures of 
the First Consul; and his character is treated in such a 
manner, that the light and the heavy particles are in tolerably 
exact equipoise. It required no smal) exertion of talents, 
and in fact of self-command, to bring the matter to this 
issue; and the author deserves much credit for his discri- 
mination and ability. 

Before we enter into particular criticisms on these essays, 
we shall briefly advert to what the author has said in a note 
concerning a work of which we gave an account in a recent 
Appendix: but which, at the time when he wrote, was 
untranslated.;+ In speaking of the Principles of Strategy 
by the Archduke Charles of Austria, Count Dumas makes 
use of the following expressions, which entirely coincide with 
the judgment delivered in our pages on the same subject: 


‘ After having studied this classic work, we cannot hesitate to 
avow the opinion which we have formed of its great importance, 
in fixing on a fundamental basis the art of war, and in detailing 
its known progress. In presuming to express such a judgment on 
the performance of a living author, placed as he is in so elevated 
a situation, we may reasonably fear that our contemporaries might 
accuse us of flattering the prince, or might suspect us of leaning 





* Count M. Dumas was also a General of Division in Na- 
poleon’s army, and decorated with a title in the Grande Légion 
a’ Honneur. 

+ See Appendix to M.R., vol. Ixxxvii., article Principes de 
Stratégie, or Principles of Strategy, &c., attributed to the pen 
of the Archduke Charles, and translated into French from the 
German under General Jomini. 
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too favourably towards him: but we trust that the impartiality, 
which we have religiously kept in these essays, will defend us 
from any unjust suspicions of this kind; and that the exposition 
of the motives of our praise will sufficiently check the reproaches 
of the most austere critics. 

‘ It is with reason that we search, in the writings which the 
great captains of antient and modern times have left us, for the 
most profitable lessons. In whatever manner they have conveyed 
their recollections or their observations, — in their commentaries, 
as Cesar, — in memoirs purely historical, as Montecucult, — or in 
collections of maxims and various examp!es for all sorts of oper- 
ations, as the great Frederic has done in his Military Instructions 
to his Generals, — we still find in these pri inmary sources the true 
principles of the art. Men of genius w'io have commanded large 
armies, and who have conducted their wars according to their 
own ideas, and to the inspiration of their own talents, have alone 
been placed on that pinnacle from which can be observed the 
action of all the springs of this vast machine, and whence their 
results may be determined. We see by these precious monus 
ments that, much as they have been enlightened by history or 
by the traditions of battles, and the practice of their great fore- 
runners, yet they have equalled them only by forming themselves, 
and by their individual experience: almost all have made a 
noble avowal of this fact; each of them has created rules for his 
guidance according to his own innate genius, and has appro- 

riated these maxims according to circumstances and the spirit 
of the age in which he flourished. It is only a short time ago, 
and in our own days, that we have sought to bring these various 
results into combination, in order to deduce from them rules 
that shall be always certain, and at all times applicable, — true 
axioms of the science of war. 

‘ Of all the authors who have devoted themselves to this object, 
no one could have undertaken it with greater advantages than the 
generalissino of the armies of the empire; and the illustrious 
author of the Principles of Strategy has seized the most favourable 
moment to fix them, and to make them remembered, viz. that 
of the termination of a war in which every thing was subjected to 
proof on the greatest scale; and of which the events, the suc- 
cesses, and the reverses, have exhausted all combinations, all 
possible chances, and, in a word, have reproduced to our observ- 
ation the experience of all former ages.’ 


The Count then proceeds to lay before his readers the 
most striking passages of the Archduke’s work, by a literal 
translation from the German: but in this attempt he has not 
succeeded so well as the officer whom General Jomzni has 
since employed to clothe his Imperial Highness’s production 
in the French language. ‘The passages, nevertheless, are 
appropriately chosen, and agree: well with the praise which 
the Count has deservedly bestowed on the royal author, 
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He concludes by saying that, although the grand theory of 
generalship which the book contains is not new, as Jomini 
and Bulow had preceded the Archduke, (the first in his 
Traité de Grande Tactique, and the second in his Systeme de 
Guerre,) yet his Highness has given a more clear, logical, 
and decisive detail of the principles of this science than any 
other writer. The French commentator also praises the 
impartiality and accuracy with which the historical part of 
the work is written, and the intelligent manner in which the 
operations are described; finishing his eulogy by remarking 
that the author of the Principles of Strategy has not con- 
tented himself with examples purely hypothetical, but that 
the history, which he has given of his excellent campaign in 
1796, serves as a text for the developement of the principles 
which he has established: since there is not an operation of 
any of the three acting forces, nor a movement of any of 
them, of which the design, the execution, and the result, are 
not discussed on the same principles. 

We shall now resume the subject of the present criticism, 
from which we have been led away by finding so handsome a 
compliment paid to a performance which it fell to our lot to 
notice with pleasure, and to leave with regret. 

In turning over the two volumes before us, we find some 
notes which ought to have been appended to the fourth volume, 
and we shall therefore commence with them, although they 
occupy a place at the end of the fifth part. They relate, in 
course, to circumstances which the preceding numbers have 


detailed at large: but, as they are intcresting, we shall particu- 


larize a passage or two for the purpose of shewing that they 
are not idle additions, to swell the size of the present volumes. 
The first, referring to the battle of Marengo and its conse- 
quences, commences by stating that the action, both in its course 


and in its results, has had more influence over the different 


states of Europe, with respect to their destiny and their actual 
situation, than any other warlike event for the last three 
centuries ; that is to say, from the battle of Pavia in 1525 
to the year 1800. We shall not discuss this opinion: the 
matter is fresh in the recollection of the present generation, 
and there are perhaps many European states which will not 


so readily agree in this assertion of the author; we shall 


therefore pass to his account of the manner in which the 
fate of that day was decided. ‘The Count attributes the 
fortunate turn of the action entirely to the charge made 
on the grenadiers of the enemy by General Kellerman, and 
cites that officer’s account of the affair, together with the 


following 
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following extract from Bonaparte’s relation, given a long time 
after his triumph : 


¢ « On my arrival being known, the Austrians monceuvred on 
Alessandria ; and, accumulated in this place at the moment in. 
which I appeared before its walls, their column immediately began 
to deploy in front of the Bormida.’ I caused them to be 
attacked. Their artillery was superior in force to mine; it 
staggered our young battalions: they lost ground, and the line 
was preserved only by two battalions of the guard and by the 
45th demi-brigade: but I was waiting for the corps which were. 
marching up en échellon. The division of Desaizx arrived, and 
the whole line rallied; Desaizx formed his column of attack, and 
carried the village of Marengo, on which the centre of the enemy 
rested: but this great General was killed at the moment in which 
he decided an immortal victory.” ’ 


Thus we see that the present historian and the commander: 
at Marengo have different notions on the subject of the events 
of that day : — which is in the right, we shall not presume to, 
decide; nor shall we follow the Count through his attempt 
to prove that to Kellerman alone the laurels were due: but 
we must coincide with him in the train of reasoning which he 
offers to prove that the fortunes of Napoleon were made on. 
the field of that battle. Bonaparte saw that he had attained 
the supreme rank in the councils of the nation by a series of 
uncommon and fortunate events, and that this elevation 
would have a solid basis if he could but gain a decisive battle 
in person. The field of the Bormida presented itself; he 

erceived the tide that led to glory, and took it at its flood: 
well, therefore, has the French historian remarked that from. 
this day he was considered and treated in a totally different. 
manner from that in which the powers of Europe had been 
accustomed to address the Directors of the Republic, or her: 
victorious generals. 

The second note, relating to the fourth volume of the 
essays, is on a subject totally French; viz. the merits of 
Latour d’ Auvergne, who was known by the surname of the 
First Grenadier of France. We are not disposed to combat 
the author’s high flown praises of this brave man, who is. 
compared to Zurenne, De Guesclin, Bayard, and Henri 
Quatre: but we cannot refrain from transcribing an anecdote 
of him, which places his name in a higher light than even 
that of the first grenadier of the army of France. He had 
been taken prisoner, and confined in England: but, recover- 
ing his liberty, he returned to France, and found his country 
suffering under the horrors of the Revolution.. He retired, 
to Passy; where he learned that the only son of one of his 


friends, 
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jriends, and the prop of his old age, had been forced from 
his father’s roof by the rigorous law of the conscription. 
He presented himself before the authorities, obtained their 
permission to replace his friend’s child, and, sending home 
the young and newly made soldier, he quitted his property to 
join the army of the Rhine. Bonaparte, after his elevation 
to the consulship, having been informed of this instance of 
generous devotion, named Latour D’ Auvergne First Grena- 


dier of the Army, and sent him at the same time a sabre of 
honour. 

Note the third is devoted to a discussion of the treaty of El- 
Arish, and contains an angry developement of the impropriety 
and want of faith with which the British government are taxed 
by the author, for refusing to acknowlege and sanction the 
convention which Sir Sydney Smith had formed with General 
Kleber. 

The fourth note, consists of long observations on the 
character of Kleber, and on the old army of France; in- 
cluding a good military biographical article,on that General, 
together with some reasonings as to the probable cause which 
had elevated the French army to such a pitch of fame as it 
enjoyed at that time. 

In the fifth note,gwe have a long dissertation respecting 
the enterprise against Cadiz by Admiral Lord Keith; and 
the author assigns as a motive for the various attacks which 
have been made on that port by the English, their wish to 
possess it as a central depdt for their commerce and maritime 
operations. We suspect that the Count has pushed his 
notions on this head rather too far; and he might have con- 
tented himself with observing that the British nation under- 
took these expensive operations against Cadiz principally 
with the view of preventing the Spaniards, or his own coun- 
trymen, from reaping any benefit from the favourable 
position of this city: which commands, as it were, the com- 
mercial relations of the two great seas on the borders of 
which it is placed. 

We now return to the body of the work, and shall con- 
sider its chapters as they follow each other. We open our 
campaign with the section which relates to the events that 
preceded the operations of the belligerent powers in the 
memorable wars of the year 1801. 

The respective situations of the courts of Vienna and 
London, after the armistice of Alexandria and that of Pars- 
dorf, the state of Italy and Germany at that epoch, the 
political measures of Bonaparte, and the conventions of Ho- 
henlinden and Castiglione, occupy the first en oo 
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before we enter at large on our report, we must revert to 
what we formerly observed concerning the mixture of political 
and military matter in this work. We are perfectly aware 
that, in a performance of this nature, it would perhaps be 
impossible to avoid political observations altogether: yet we 
cannot help thinking that, in this publication, professedly 
military as it is, rather too great a share of diplomatic feel- 
ings and principles is intermingled in its text; and we could 
wish that the Count Itad been less diffuse and more discri- 
minating in his choice of these cabinet-subjects. ‘The negoci- 
ations which were carried on between Francis [I., the British 
court, and Bonaparte, occupy a large section of the first 
chapter; and the offer of the Consul to establish a naval » 
armistice with Great Britain, independently of the measures 
which he was taking to procure a separate peace with Austria, 
is discussed at length: after which, we have a detail of the 
situation of the armies of France at this period. 


‘ The French government redoubled its efforts to preserve the 
superiority of its arms; and a corps of 15,000 men, detached 
from the second army of reserve assembled at Dijon, penetrated 
into Swisserland under the command of General Macdonald : it 
was destined to fill the interval between the armies of Germany 
and Italy, and to act in concert, as circumstances required, with 
one or with the other. The army of Italy was reinforced, chiefly 
in cavalry and artillery: General Masséna, greatly fatigued with 
the labours of the foregoing campaigns, gave up the chief com- 
mand to General Brune; and a great quantity of siege-equipmnent 
was made ready in the arsenal of Turin,’ 


Count D. proceeds at length to detail the farther increase 
of the French force, of which we shall merely relate that the 
corps of General Moreau, cantoned in Bavaria and Swabia, 
were put on the most complete footing; that the arsenals of 
Augsburg and Munich were filled with ordnance and stores; 
and that a newly formed army of French and Dutch troops, 
under General Augereai, consisting of about 25,000 men, 
were on the banks of the Maine, opposed to the corps of the 
Austrian General Simbschén : which army was the left of an 
immense’ line of demarcation, that, traversing Franconia, 
Bavaria, the Tyrol, the Vorarlberg, the Valteline, and Western 
Italy, rested at last on the frontiers of Tuscany. ‘Thus, to- 
wards the end of the year 1800, the effective force which the 
French republic had actually in the field, fit for immediate 
operations, amounted to the aggregate number of 240,000 
combatants; living entirely at the expence of the countries 
which they occupied, and raising constant contributions of 
money and provisions. 
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The allies were so far equally ready to come to immediate 
action, that they had numerous bodies of men fit for instant 
service: but they wanted money; and the general wish of 
the Germanic nations being for peace, a suspension of arms 
took place. 

Of the position of Bonaparte in this juncture, the author 
speaks as follows : 


‘ It was not doubted, in any of the cabinets of Europe, that 
Bonaparte would make his dictatorship sure ; and they feared his 
talents not less than his spirit of domination, which he never took 
the least pains to conceal. The invasion of Tuscany, the change 
of the Swiss government, the order given to General Moreau to 
destroy the fortifications of three important places of safety, and 
the contributions imposed on the German states occupied by 
French armies, made it well known that he conducted his political 
relations in the same manner as his warlike actions; that he 
availed himself of successful negociations as well as of the rights 
of victory; that he dared every thing which it was possible for 
him to undertake ; and that he would establish, as just and well- 
founded pretensions, all the consequences and advantages which 
it was likely that he could draw from the new state of things.’ 


England, her naval power, and the right of search, then 
occupy several pages; in which are detailed, among other 
matter, the seizure of the Danish vessels in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and the consequences of that measure: but we 
shall not pursue the General through all his reasonings oh 
this subject, which we consider as one of those that might as 
well have been left for the discussion of persons whose works 
are allotted entirely to political questions. 

Chapter II. is devoted to an explanation of the state of 
England, Italy, and Germany, at the period in question, and 
concludes with an account of the negociations at Luneville. 
The first conspiracy, usually termed the Opera Plot, against 
the life of the Chief Consul, is also related in this section : 
but the most interesting part of the chapter is that which is 
designed to explain the operations in Tuscany. 

Terms having first been offered to the Austrian authorities 
in that fertile country, which it was out of their power to 
accept, General Dupont crossed the Appenines, and occupied 
Florence on the 15th of October; while General Clement, 
quitting Lucca, placed himself before Leghorn, and General 
Mounier threatened Arezzo *; into which the insurrectionary 








* In this town, which is situated at the confluence of the rivers 
Arno and Chiana, 34 miles S. E. of Florence, a general — of 
the people took place in 1799 against the French General Mac- 
donald, on his retreat from Naples. 

forces. 
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forces had thrown themselves, determined to defend it to the 
utmost. We can, however, spare room for only a slight ex- 
tract on this subject. General Mounier commenced a brisk 
siege, and, 


‘ After having cannonaded the citadel and town in various 
quarters, he ordered the gates of the place to be choaked up with 
fascines, which should be set on fire. General Cara Saint-Cyr, 
with some officers of engineers and of his staff, conducted this 
operation, under a shower of grape, grenades, and stones: the 
grenadiers succeeded in placing the fascines, and burned the 
gates: but, as they were covered with iron and well blocked up, 
it was found impossible to force them. This renovated the cou- 
rage of the besieged, they sounded the tocsin, and, redoubling’the 
fire from the ramparts, shewed that they were determined to 
sustain an assault, which the French troops, while preparing their 
scaling-ladders, loudly demanded; and which took place on the 
following morning at five o’clock, under the orders of Colonel 
Gerard, and of the Chef de Batiallion Lusignan. A scene of the 
most horrid carnage now presented itself; the walls were escaladed, 
the gates forced, and the unfortunate garrison pursued and mas- 
sacred on the ramparts, on the batteries, in the streets, and in the 
houses which had been loop-holed, and from which they never 
ceased to fire during the whole time. Some escaped in the under- 
ground communications, and others took refuge in the citadel, 
where they solicited a capitulation: but they were forced to 
surrender at discretion, and the fortifications were razed to the 
ground.’ 


We shall pass over the remaining sections, which princi- 
pally relate to the new positions occupied by the army of 
the Republic at the convention (or rather armistice) of Ho- 
henlinden, following that of Parsdorf, and to the relative 
positions of the Germanic armies. 

In the succeeding chapter, we come at once to the main 

oint of the history; and, after having travelled through 
what the General terms his exposé of the state of Europe at 
the time, we find ourselves suddenly on the field of battle. 

The armistice having been formally denounced, the time 
for its duration expiring, and the order having been given to 
the French commanders to commence hostilities on the 26th 
of November, the campaign was opened by the Gallo- 
Batavéan troops, who occupied the left bank of the Maine, 
and whose head-quarters were at Offenbach. A trifling 
affair, however, happened on the 24th, between the Dutch 
troops who watched the ¢efe de pont of Aschaffenburg, and 
the corps of the Austrian General <Albini. The battle of 
Bourg Eberach, and the retreat of Szmbschén on the Pegnitz, 


close this section; which is very interesting, and leads us 
clearly 
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clearly to the preparations for the important results that 
follow. 

| Moreau made a movement to discover the designs of the 
Archduke John, who passed the Inn, and began offensive 
operations. ‘This movement was followed up by the affair of 
Ampfingen, in which the left wing of the French army was 
worsted. Moreau then continued his celebrated retreat on 
Hohenlinden; and a topographical view of the environs of 
this place accompanies the work, pointing out in the clearest 
manner the respective positions of the armies before the 
combat; which is also farther detailed in the text. The 
account of this eventful action, which is extremely well nar- 
| rated, shews the author to be perfectly master of his subject, 
and to possess the most ample materials for his undertaking. 
The relation of the battle being too long for us to transcribe, 
we shall give merely a few paragraphs, to exemplify the style 
in which it is composed. 

‘ Repeated discharges of grape, and of the musketry of the 
riflemen planted in the wood on the two sides of the way, only 
accelerated the motions of the French. Three battalions of Hun- 
garian grenadiers, united in close column, filling the road, ad- 
vanced to the charge. Richepanse, at this decisive juncture, 
turning to the soldiers who followed him, exclaimed ; ‘Grenadiers 
of the forty-eighth, what say you of these men?” — * They are 
dead,” shouted they; and, crossing their bayonets, they rushed 
on the enemy. The shock was terrible; the Hungarians were 
overthrown; and, the impulse once given, the French column 
broke through all the masses which were successively opposed to 
them.’ \ 


An excellent eulogium on the modesty of Moreau after the 
action is given at the conclusion of the detail, which reflects 
as much merit on the author as it throws light on the cha- 
racter of that amiable General. ‘The passage of the Inn, 
after the battle, is then related in an equally able manner ; 
and the section is closed by a strategic view of the preceding 
operations, in which the faults committed by the Austrian 
General in Chief are clearly pointed out. 

Leaving Moreau on the right bank of the Inn, we turn to 
the conduct of the army of the Grisons, in the Rhetian 
Alps *, under General Macdonald ; who was primarily occu- 
pied in watching General Hiller, the defender of the Tyrol, 





* This part of the Alpine range comprizes the country between 
the territories of the Grisons and Milan, to the sources of the 
Drave and Piave; giving rise to the Inn, the Adige, the Oglio, 


and the Adda rivers. 
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but who had changed his projected motions by order of Bona- 
parte, into a fresh attempt on Italy. We shall translate the 
reply which the First Consul gave to the chict of Macdonald’s 
staff, who had been despatched to Paris for orders, and who 
had represented the extreme difficulty which would attend the 
passage of the Alps, especially with so weak a force as that 
which Macdonald had under his command. 


‘ «¢ We will carry,” he said, “ and without fighting, this immense 
fortress of the Tyrol: we must maneeuvre on their, flanks, menace 
their last point of retreat, and they will immediately evacuate all 
the high vallies. I shall not change an iota of my dispositions. 
Return quickly, for I am about to break the armistice ; teil Mac- 
donald that an army can always pass, and in all seasons, wherever 
two men can place their feet. The army of the Grisons must, 
therefore, fifteen days after the commencement of hostilities, find 
itself at the sources of the Adda, of the Oglio, and of the Adige; 
and, arriving at Trent, form the left of the army of Italy, and 
manceuvre in concert with it on the rear of that of M. de Belle- 
garde. I shall send timely reinforcements where they are neces- 
sary: it is not on the numerical force of an army, but on the 
object, on the importance of the operation, that 1 calculate the 
orders which are to be executed.” ’ 


A military map of the country, in which the difficult oper- 
ation of passing this frozen and almost inaccessible portion 
of the Alps is traced, accompanies the description: but it is 
too small to give any other than a general notion of that ter- 
ritory. The deficiency, however, is compensated by the very 
minute manner in which the passes are described in the text; 
and a paragraph or two from this part of the work will not 
be uninteresting. 


‘ On leaving Tussis, which is about seven leagues from Coire *, 
at the confluence of the Albach and the eastern branch of the 
Rhine, the Via Mala presents itself, so called on account of the 
sharp and pointed rocks between which it is shut in. When pro- 
ceeding along this route, the traveller is frequently obliged to 
pass on arches of stone this famous river, which is here an impe- 
tuous torrent, rushing with a thundering noise over masses of 
fallen rock. 

‘ These bridges, often elevated three hundred feet above the 
torrent, the protections constructed to preserve them from the 
frequent avalanches which encumber and embarrass the road, the 
passages cut out of the solid rock, the cascades dashing across 
the torrents from which the ice depends in long and variegated 
festoons, and the obscurity which reigns in this dreadful path, 





* Capital of the canton of the Grisons, the Curia Rhaetorum 
of the Romans. 
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augmented by the firs which crown the heights, create in the Via 
Mala one of the most picturesque scenes that can be imagined, 
one of the finest horrors of the chaos of the Grand Alps.’ 


For the remainder of the description, which is given at 
some length, and in which the difficulties encountered by the 
French army are excellently described, we must refer our 
readers to the work; as our limits will oblige us to advance 
to the arrival of the I'rench troops at Chiavenna. 

This object having been effected, the passage of the Valte- 
line in the valley of Camonica was next undertaken by 
General Macdonald, at Apriga, between the valley of the 
Adda and that of the Oglio; which is one of the most difficult 
passes in the Alps. A larger map accompanies this section, 
but still on too small a scale to give a good idea of the posi- 
tion. This operation was performed amid innumerable diffi- 
culties, and Macdonald found himself able to co-operate with 
General Brune. He attacked Mont-Tonal twice, which the 
Austrians at length abandoned ; and here properly commences 
the campaign of 1801, as these entrenchments were destroyed 
in the January of that year. 

The [Vth chapter reverts to the operations of Moreau and 
the Gallo-Batavian armies in Germany, and details the tak- 
ing of Salzburg, the retreat of the Austrians, and the arrival 
of the Archduke Charles to assume the command of the Aus- 
trian forces; together with the battle of Nuremberg, the re- 
treat of Klenau, and the marches of Moreaz on the Enns: 
concluding with the armistice of Steyer. 

In the next chapter, the history again recurs to the army 
of Italy; and in it are given the first and second passage of 
the Mincio, the battle of Pozzuolo, the retreat of General 
Bellegarde, the celebrated passage of the Adige, the battle of 
Montebello, the passage of the Brenta by Marshal Brune, 
the combat of Castel-Franco, and the armistice of Treviso, 
January 16. 1801.— Several plans of the different places 
attacked accompany this part of the work; which is extremely 
well calculated for the study of an engineer; and in which 
the military characters of many of Bonaparte’s best Gene- 
rals are given, such as Oudinot, Moncey, Suchet, Davoust, 
Dupont, Marmont, and Baraguay D’ Aiilliers. 

The sixth and last chapter of the first volume is appro- 
priated to the relation of the events which occurred in Lower 
Italy, during the period above mentioned. It commences by 
shewing the reasons and the progress of ‘the expedition of 
Murat against Ancona; and it then proceeds to detail the 
events which took place in Piedmont, with the situation’ of 
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Tuscany, the Neapolitan war, the armistice of Foligno, the 
peace of Florence, the march of Soul¢ to occupy the ports on 
the Adriatic, and the expedition undertaken by order of 
Murat against Elba. It contains also the orders which 
Bonaparte gave to Murat for his conduct, and relates the 
manner in which he conciliated the Pope, and forced him to 
become a party in his designs of agerandizement. 

A beautiful plan of the Isle of Elba is attached for the ex- 
plication of this part of the volume; which is rendered doubly 
interesting by the recent events in that region, and by the 
praises bestowed on the conduct of the English officer, 
Colonel Airey, who defended Porto Ferrajo. 

We now reach the sixth volume of the essays, and the 
second of the campaign of 1801: but it is much shorter than 
the last, being composed principally of abstracts from cele- 
brated treaties, diplomatic correspondences, and other mat- 
ters necessary for the information of the reader of this work. 
We shall content ourselves with giving a cursory glance at the 
subjects of its chapters and notes, and transcribing such brief 
passages as we may deem the most interesting. As the chap- 
ters are continued from the last volume, the first which meets 
our attention is the seventh of the series. It contains a state- 
ment of the brilliant aspect of the French consular govern- 
ment at the beginning of the 19th century; an historical 
relation of the second (or infernal machine) attempt on the 
life of the First Consul; the negociations for peace; and the 
treaty of Luneville.— Count Dumas relates the attempt on 
the Consul’s life in the same way in which it has already been 
communicated by other writers; and, having stated the punish- 
ment of the culprits, he adds: ¢ All France was indignant at 
this villainous attempt; all Europe resounded with it. The 
fortune of Bonaparte, and the lustre of his star, became 
brighter than ever, and his ascendancy at home and abroad 
was more firmly fixed than before. He replied to the first 
felicitations which were addressed to him, in these remarkable 
words; ‘ The Chief of the state is always on the field of 
battle.” ’ 

To the political sketches of the state of Europe, which occupy 
the rest of this chapter, we have not so much to object as in 
the former volume; they are confined in general to actual 
detail; few opinions are hazarded; and though, perhaps, 
rather too much spun out, they are less exceptionable in their 
general character and tendency. At the end of this chapter 
is the following paragraph : 


* General Mereau, to whom the nation was not less indebted 
than to Bonaparte for the peace of Luneville, was almost forgotten 
in 
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in the prodigality of homage showered on the latter; his brilliant 
services certainly found a worthy recompence in the national 
esteem, and in the affection of his soldiers: but his happy rival 
suffered not with patience a partner in glory.’ 


Bonaparte, the author might have added, thought that 
Moreau had designs similar to those which he was forming, 
and therefore eagerly endeavoured to throw so formidable a 
rival into the shade of public opinion. 

Reflections on the peace of Luneville, and its results, oc- 
cupy the eighth chapter. At this epoch, it appears, the 
French army amounted in active force to 277,000, while 
the Austrian army consisted of about 200,000. 

The pacification of the continental powers being achieved, 
Bonaparte turned his thoughts towards Great Britain, and 
thus kept his soldiers in a state of subordination little to be 
expected after their return from such a series of victories. 


‘ A species of crusade was then preached up against England : 
the orators of government, the authorities, and polemical writers, 
rivalled each other in their zeal; and France resounded with the 
repetition of the adage, so often and so uselessly quoted on both 
sides of the Channel, ** Carthage must be destroyed.” The old 
project of a descent on England was reproduced : but this eternal 


menace was not now merely a simple demonstration; the difficul- 
ties which it presented served only to excite the daring spirit of 
Bonaparte ; they sharpened his endeavours ; and, never convinced 
of the impossibility of such an undertaking, he conceived a 
gigantic plan, which we shall have occasion hereafter to develope.’ 


Of this ‘ gigantic’ air-built speculation, the operations and 
the nugatory consequences are well known: but they are ably 
described in the pages of this work, and form one of its most 
interesting sections; especially to the English reader. 

Discussions on the freedom of navigation, the maritime 
league of the north, and the complaints of the continental 
powers against aggressions on the ocean by the English, 
occupy the next chapter ; in which also the character of the 
Emperor Paul of Russia is well investigated. We cannot 
help thinking, however, that this section might have been 
considerably shortened. 

The tenth and last chapter is one of those which present 

uliarly interesting features. It embraces the debates of 
the British parliament on the right of search; the invasion of 
the electoral dominions of Hanover by the Prussians; a 
sketch of the naval forces of the coalesced powers; the at- 
tack of Copenhagen by Lord Nelson; the death of Paul the 
First ; and the dissolution of the armed neutrality. A faith- 
ful exposition of the immense preparations made to defend 
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Copenhagen, and the Sound, is accompanied by a chart of 
the latter and a plan of the former. 

As we-before observed, the greater part of the sixth volume 
is taken up with notes and extracts, the latter of which are 
styled Pieces. Justificatives. Some of them are well selected, 
and others are novel; particularly the copies of Bonaparte’s per- 
sonal instructions to his commanders in Italy, and the minister 
of war. The notes breathe in general the same spirit of 
political discussion, against which we have already given our 
voice: but those which are devoted solely to military observ- 
ations are truly worthy of the writer, and contain nervous 
and excellent remarks; such as the notes ‘on Reserves com- 
posed of picked Troops * ; on the battle of Hohenlinden, and 
on the importance ofa perpetual harmony subsisting between 
the principal leaders of an army; on capital cities considered 
as objects of operation; om the conduct of the siege of Pes- 
chiera by General Chasseloup; and on the marches of the 
army of the Grisons over the passes of the Alps, under 
General Macdonald. 

Fourteen maps and plans, for the purpose of explaining 
the different sections of these volumes, are brought together 
in a portfolio; and, according to the French practice in like 
cases, they are loose, so that the reader can select the one 
which is devoted to the portion of the work that he is study- 
ing, and place it before him: a method highly useful in 
military publications, where the engravings must necessarily 
be'on a large scale. 

After a minute perusal of these two volumes, we cannot 
close the present article without giving our decided opinion 
that they fully equal their predecessors. In fact, we know 
not any modern composition of this nature which can vie 
with the publication before us for simplicity of detail, nerv- 
ousness of diction, and fidelity in recording those astonishing 
warlike events which shook all Europe to its centre, when 
the 19th century opened its unparalleled zra. With the vo- 
lumes, therefore, of Count Dumas in his library, the historian 
will find ample matter for his consideration, the legislator 
may instruct himself by reasoning analogically on their con- 
tents, and the soldier will reap a vast harvest of military 
knowlege. 

The seventh and eighth volumes of these essays have reached 


us since this article was written, and will be the subject of 
notice in our next Appendix. 


» 





* Troupes d'élite: the élite of a French regiment is nearly the 
same with our flank-companies. The cavalry is also considered 
as wholly composed of troupes d’élite. 
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Art. VI. Lettres sur la Perse, et la Turquie d’ Asie; &c. 1. €. 
Letters on Persia, and Turkey in Asia. By J..M.TANcoIGNE. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1819. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. 
Price 11. 


I" appears that M. Tancorene accompanied General Gar- 
danne, who was deputed by Bonaparte as ambassador to 
the court of Persia from France in the year 1807; and the 
British embassy of Sir Harford Jones:took place at that very 
time, and has been splendidly recorded by Mr. Morier. 
The present French work, therefore, describes the Persians in 
the same state and at the same period, but will not add much 
to English information on the subject. In the preface, a 
high compliment is paid to a book little known, intitled 
Anecdotes Orientales, and also to the Trave}s of Olivier. 

The Letters before us are professedly addressed to a lady; 
yet topics of considerable indelicacy, illustrative of Persian 
manners, are discussed with a degree of freedom which is 
scarcely allowable, unless to a male correspondent: at least, 
which appears in this light to an English eye. The first 
letter is rather expository ; and the second brings us to Con- 
stantinople. The author then traces the route through 
Scutari to Nicomedia, or Ismith. Kartal, Pentik, Gheibizé, 
and Herckia, pass under concise survey; and, though no 
great attention was paid by these travellers to the monuments 
of antiquity, they are careful to record facts of practical utility 
to future peregrinators. In Letter III. is described the stage 
from Nicomedia to Nice, or Isnik; and Karamousal, Kiz- 
Dervend, the lake Ascanius, and Poialidja, obtain the requi- 
site notice on the road. 

Letter IV. Nice to Angora. — The intervening places 
are Sacharia, Ak-serai, Balaban-Zadé, Dere- Bey, Gheivé, 
Teraklu, Torbalu, Kiostebek, Nalikhan, Sivri- Hissar, 
Bey-Bazar, and Aias. Of all these villages the account 
is short: but, the names and distances being usually 
given, and some particulars of the chances for accommoda- 
tion, an independent traveller may derive some convenient 
information from possessing this portable book, which he 
would have to extract from the more massy volumes of 
Mr. Morier. It is a good practical itinerary. 

Letter V. Angora to Josgat.—As it is useless to copy a 
gazetteer of names of villages, which are not to be found in 
maps or in geographical dictionaries, we shall merely indicate 
the main route, whence the reader will perceive on what 
points he is likely to derive any accession of knowlege. 

Letter VI. Josgat to Tocat. — VII. Tocat to Kara-Hisar. 
— VIII. Kore Hisar to Arz-roum.—IX. Arz-roum to 

Kk 3 Baiazid. 
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Baiazid.—~— X. Baiazid to Khoi. — XI. Khoi to Tauris. ~ 
XII. Tauris to Zenghan. —~ XIII. Zenghan to Kasbin. — 
XIV. Kasbin to Thehran. As this becomes a place of stay, 
the author here throws together the mass of his information 
concerning the Persian nation.—The Letters XV. to XVIII. 
contain an epitome of the history of Persia. ‘The nineteenth 
treats of the character and manners of the people; and the 
twentieth describes the Nighiaristan, the ruins of Rhages, 
the religious ceremonies, and the public schools. 

Volume II. opens with the twenty-first letter, which gives 
an account of the Ramazan, or fast, and of those religious 
dramas in which is represented the martyrdom of Hassan 
and Hussein. In the twenty-second, much is said of the Per- 
sian women: and coloured engravings occur of ladies smoak- 
ing, and of ladies bathing, or rather staining red the soles of 
their feet after having bathed. — Letter XXIII. The Feast 
of the New Year. The Persian Calendar, and connected 
Topics. — XXIV. State of Justice and Police. — XXV. Dis- 
eases of Persia. Here we will extract a remarkable passage. 


(Vol. II. p. 69.) 


‘ If the plague be brought into Persia by some stranger, (an 
unfortunate case in which we found ourselves,) it never propa- 
gates there; and its murderous influence seldom extends beyond 
one or two victims. What is the cause of this? I know not. 
Do not, however, suspect that the Persians owe their security to 
any salutary precautions of quarantine, or to such fumigations as 
are sometimes adopted in Europe. No, Madam. They are just as 
improvident as the Turks, and owe their security apparently to 
their climate, which does not suffer the plague to flourish there. 
In return, the Persians are subject to many diseases not common 
among their Turkish neighbours, such as ophthalmia.’ 


Letter XXVI. relates to the literature and language, and 
includes a tediously long translation made by the author from 
the Gulistan of Saadi. In the twenty-seventh, he quits 
Thehran, and returns to Kasbin on his way back to Europe. 
In the next letter is described the road from Tauris (we 
adopt the author’s orthography, but presume that he means 
the Tabris of our own travellers,) to Erzerum (our Arz-roum). 
In order to vary the rest of the way, he here determines to 
go to Trebizond, and to embark on the Black Sea for Con- 
stantinople. He accordingly gives us his route through the 
villages of Elidja, Kotchik, Baiboud, Chebin-Khané, and 
Jaila, to Trebizond. On this journey, he repeatedly found 
himself in the precise tract of Xenophon’s retreating army. 


¢ The antient and modern Greeks give to Trebizond the name 


of Trapezontas, which comes from trapeza, a square, on ~— 
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of the form of this city. In fact, from the mountain of the ten- 
thousand it has a very square appearance. The Turks, who cor- 
rupt all names, call it Tarabezoun. I estimate its population at 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, of which a soak number are 
Greeks and Arminians. The city is built in a rich and magnificent 
country, on a low and smooth shore, overlooked by very woody 
hills. As this coast offers no sufficient shelter against gales from 
the north, which are very common, the vessels usually lie at Pla- 
tana, a good road-stead about three leagues west of this place, 
and come to Trebizond only for the least possible time to load or 
unload. The traders at Trebizond are wealthy ; they chiefly deal 
in timber, which grows at hand; in copper, of which there are 
ya in the neighbourhood ; and in peltry, which is brought from 
rz-roum.” 


In the XX Xth letter, M. TancorGne embarks in a felucca 
at Trebizond for Samsoun, and thus falls in with a track 
described in Capt. Beaufort’s Karamania. (See our last 
number.) The village of Cadi-Keui is also described. In the 
thirty-first letter, he re-embarks for Sinope. 


‘ Sinope, or Sinub, as the Turks call it, is situated on a narrow 
isthmus, which forms the communication between the continent 
and the peninsula on which stood the antient city. It is half-way 
between Trebizond and Constantinople, that is, about a hundred 
leagues from each, thirty west from Samsoun, and twelve south- 
west from Cape Indgé. Its harbour, or road, is formed on the 
north-west by the city and peninsula, and on the south-west by 
the continent; and it is the safest and best haven on the southern 
coast of the Black Sea. The Turkish government has erected an 
arsenal there, and is building a ship of war, to mount seventy-four 

uns. 
" I estimate the population of Sinope at twelve thousand inha- 
bitants. The greater part are Turks, and dwell within the fortifi- 
cations; the Greeks and Arminians mostly reside in a suburb by 
the sea-side opposite to the peninsula ; and here stands the house 
of the French consul. The Turks of Sinope are calm and pacific, 
very different from the ferocious inhabitants of Trebizond.’ —‘ I 
walked with M. Fourcade, the French consul, who is occupied 
with a work on the antiquities of Sinope, over the site of the 
former city. The peninsula is a mountain, of which the base has 
a circumference of four leagues; and at the summit is a lake of 
good water, which feeds the numerous fountains of the city through 
subterranean aqueducts made by the antient Greeks: but the 
Turks are suffering these useful works to fall into decay. Ruins 
of the palace of Mithridates and of a fine gymnasium are yet 
extant. The disposition of the apartments can still be traced, 
and the walls are of bricks three times as large as those which we 
now make: but the roofs have fallen in; and the marbles have 
been removed for the decoration of mosques.’ — ‘ Medals and 
antient coins of various kinds are easily bought here for their 


weight in silver.’ x k — 
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Letter XX XII. — The author now arrives, once more, at 
Constantinople, and gives a very clear and succinct account 
of the revolutions which shook that capital in 1807 and 1808. 
This fragment of civil history is too long for us to transcribe, 
but it forms an important accession to European record. 
The subject is continued in the thirty-third letter; and the 
thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth are occupied by the often de- 
scribed antiquities of Constantinople. The next and conclud- 
ing epistle relates the author’s journey from Constantinople 
to Leopol in Austrian Gallicia; and here again much new 
road is passed, first along the western coast of the Black Sea 
to the mouth of the Danube, and then along the current of 
that river. When the inconveniences of this part of the 
journey are detailed, although the government, in whose ter- 
ritory it occurs, has the reputation of being civilized, it may be 
wished that some enterprizing persons from this country would 
purchase from the Austrian Emperor an exclusive privile 
to run steam-boats on the Danube from Vienna to its mouth, 
and thence to provide the fittest conveyance to Constantinople. 
London will soon want much intercourse with the metropolis 
of Persia; and to smooth the road by timely preparation 
and official negociation is to facilitate the civilization of the 
world. 





Art. VII. Voyage fait dans les Années 1816 et 1817 de New 
York a la Nouvelle Orléans, &c.; i.e. Voyages and Travels, in 
1816 and 1817, from New: York to New Orleans, and from the 
Orinoco to the Mississippi, by the little and great Antilles, &c. 
&c. By the Author of “ Recollections of the Antilles.” 


’ 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1818. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. 
Price 11. 


T= author of these volumes has been made known to our 
readers in our Ixxxviith volume, p. 483.; where we reported 
his singular and agreeable voyage among the West-Indian 
islands, which he intitled ‘ Recollections of the Antilles.” 
The present publication is not so interesting a book of travels ; 
since it visits countries better known, and of which in our - 
own language we possess accounts more instructive and 
complete. We shall be rapid, therefore, in our survey of 
its contents. 
. In August, 1816, the writer entered the Chesapeak-bay, 
and landed at Norfolk in Virginia. The ifn may be fairly 
described: but the American people, and their manners, 
are so bitterly satirized on the very first day of arrival, 
that it is otiaeht that the prejudice landed with him which 
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was to determine his point of view. The work has the strict 
form of a journal, and to every date in the diary is attached 
some appertaining train of observation, or reflection. : 

From Norfolk the author crossed over to Baltimore, where 
he landed on the 4th of September, and staid about a week. 
He then examined the city of Washington, George-town, 
Alexandria, and Fredericksburg. He next passed into 
Orange-county, visited President Madison at Montpelier, 
the Ex-president Jefferson at Monticello, and Mr. Monro, 
who resided in the same neighbourhood. At the end of the 
month, he returned to Baltimore. 

The next excursion is to Philadelphia, Bristol, Trenton, 
New Brunswick, and New York. Here the author embarked 
for New Orleans; and, after a tedious passage by sea, he 
arrived there on the 25th of November. In the journal 
kept on ship-board, general reflections on the United States 
are inserted ; and, among other matters, great fault is found 
with the austere manner in which the Sunday is there spent. 
The antient Jews, and the first Christians, like the modern 
Catholics, indulged a very opposite practice, and avowedly 
observed the Sabbath as a day of cheerful recreation,. of 
amusive pastimes, of sports, games, plays, dances, and 
feasts. Calvin brought into circulation those opinions which 
founded among the Protestants an excessive fear of God; 
and which represented the Deity as a tyrannical and vindictive 
being, hostile to the pleasures of man, and only to be pro- 
pitiated by the voluntary misery of his creatures. ‘These some- 
what impious views of the divine nature led to the austerities 
which still distinguish the American Sunday; and _ they 
have accustomed the families descended from the old Puritans 
to encourage a morose and gloomy self-denial as a mark of 
religious fervour, and to spend the day of God in melancholy 
indolence and reciprocal censure. The people of New 
Orleans, who are of French descent, but who have more 
real religion than the European French, profess the love of 
God; deem him a kind Being, who delights in the happiness 
of his creatures; and consequently celebrate his holy-day by 
opening the theatre and the ball-room. We need not remark 
on the objections which attach to both these extremes. 

At p. 204. the author notices an important error in Norie’s 
Chart of the West Indies, engraved in London by Stevenson 
in 1816, where the southern extremity of the island Abaco is 
laid down in a manner dangerously inexact. 

In the diary for November 27. some curious particulars 
are given of the late attack of the English on New Orleans ; 
which, in this author’s judgment, might have been taken by 
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surprise, if the assailants had not waited for their artillery. 
In the diary for December 1. it is maintained that the sale of 
Louisiana by Bonaparte is, according to the law of nations, 
invalid; and that the French have a right to resume this 
province as inalienable from the crown of France, until 
such alienation has received the consent of the legitimate 
dynasty. New Orleans is perhaps not fixed in the best 
situation for the eventual emporium of the river Mississippi: 
but, wherever the great sea-port of the great river shall be 
founded, there will arise one of the huge cities of the world, 
a new Pekin, or anew London. The traveller laments the 
progressive intrusion of North-American families into New 
Orleans, who will gradually destroy the gaiety and ease of 
manners which the French had there domesticated. ‘ They 
have chosen,’ he says, p. 267., § a quarter in the upper town, 
opposite to the suburb of St. Mary, and have built there 
some octagon red brick houses with guillotine windows,’ (his 
phrase for sashes,) ‘ where a proud and ignorant pedant de- 
claims to a hypocritical audience about original sin, and other 
such nonsensical combinations of words.’ 

The second volume opens with the 11th of January, 1817, 
on which day the author set sail from New Orleans for the 
Havannah, where he arrived on the 16th of the same month. 
As this visit to Havannah appears to us the newest and 
most instructive part of the book, and in some measure to 
complete his previous account of the West Indies, we shall 
here make an extract. 


¢ Havannah, 16th January, 1817. I was disagreeably surprized 
on my entrance into the city, last night, to find the streets ex- 
tremely dirty. They are narrow, unpaved, and hollow in the 
middle. The little space into which the passengers are squeezed 
on each side is not even levelled: the lamps give no light: in 
the day, no names are any where legible; and, if it rains, even 
in a small degree, there is not a possibility of stirring out on 
foot. In all the public squares, cabriolets, or gigs, drawn by one 
mule, are to be hired ; in which a stuff-curtain in front excludes 
the prospect, the sun, and the dust. 

‘ The Havannah does not resemble the modern European 
towns, but has the character of those old Spanish cities in which 
the Moors bore sway. I seemed to be walking in Herculaneum, 
or Pompeii. The houses have but one story, and this is without 
a ceiling. The walls are white-washed above, and at bottom are 
striped into blue and yellow compartments. The floor is merely 
earth, wetted, and rammed hard. They have no chimneys, 
although at present the cold is sufficient to render fires welcome. 
The candlesticks and lamps are of brass, of aukward form and 
disagreeable odour. The windows, twelve feet above the ground, 
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are not glazed, but filled up with wooden gratings; behind 
which the women sit and look abroad. They are never seen 
in the streets, but may often be heard playing on the guitar, 
or singing. Many white people are wandering about with an 
appearance of abject misery, which this race seems to incur no 
where else in the West Indies. Laziness and filth are ‘‘ the order 
of the day.” 

‘ The circumstance most lamentable at Havannah is the 
knowlege that a person is at every moment exposed to be 
assassinated. We hear of nothing but stabs and stilettoes. 
Children play with little daggers, and their favourite game is a 
mimic murder. A few days ago a lady was killed in the street 
with a poignard. It is imprudent to go abroad after seven 
o’clock. Jealousy and vengeance are commonly the motives of 
these atrocities; not want. If an offended man has sworn the 
fall of his enemy, nothing can save the culprit; he is watched 
night and day, dogged hither and thither, at length met in some 
snug passage, and stretched lifeless on the ground. These 
execrable scenes are so frequent, that a party never assembles 
without some one relating his narrow escapes. 

‘ The cathedral is a stone building, externally in -bad taste, 
but internally simple and noble. It has the form of a Greek 
cross, and is decorated with good paintings by an Italian named 
Peruagni.’ —‘ Between six. and seven o’clock, when the bell 
rings for the oration, every one stops in the street, takes off his 
hat, and prays during five minutes. The mules know their duty 
as well as their masters, and stop without being checked. In 
domestic circles, every one rises from the card-table or the music- 
desk, and prays; after which young ladies go up to papa, kiss his 
hand, wish him a good night, and retire. 

‘ Place San Francisco is a pleasant square: it is decorated with 
a fountain having three spouts of water, and embellished with 
marble architecture. The view from this platform comprehends 
the road-stead, which is covered with innumerable shipping, and 
bordered with a panorama of woody and cultivated hills.’ —< I 
have been told that there are eighty thousand inhabitants.’ — 
‘ Much smuggling occurs in this port; and American and Eng- 
lish vessels, though they have no liberty of trading here, never- 
theless abound. 

‘ The laws concerning slavery are very mild. A black man 
may not be sold for more than he cost, and the master is com- 
pellable to redeem him at that price: or, if, by any particular 
exertion or chance, a negro has paid off a part of his redemption- 
money, the master can only sell him for the remainder.’ 


How important is it that some provisions of this kind 
should be introduced into the Protestant islands! All persons 
of colour, moreover, should be born free. Partus sequitur 
ventrem is the present maxim of colonial law: but the opposite 
principle would be more worthy of paternal humanity. oe 
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The Havannah is described at so much length by this 
author, that it will be impracticable for us to copy his 
account entirely: but it well deserves to be appended to the 
new translation of his Jecollections of the Antilles, which 
would then form an excellent survey of that whole groupe of 
islands in the West Indies which are not under British 
dominion, but which ought to be studied by the British law- 
giver in order that whatever useful arts of life, or whatever 

umane regulations, may have been realized in any one, they 
should by the fostering hand of government be rendered a_ 
common benefit. The southern Europeans carried with 
them, to their trans-Atlantic settlements many traditional 
usages adapted to warm climates: their temperance, their 
diet, their gardening, their aqueducts, their architecture, stili 
supply valuable hints; and it is certainly unfortunate that 
any barriers, contrived by commercial monopoly, should re- 
sist a more frequent intercourse of the islands with each 
other, and with the mainland. Reciprocal imitations, 
favourable to the increased luxury of all, would result from 
easier traffic. If fairs, public games, and annual assemblages, . 
were provided and advertized in every little island of the 
West Indian Archipelago, a Greek love of festivities and 
frolics would soon be diffused among the whole population. 
At these insular meetings, European merchants would attend 
to display their wares and boast of their arts, and would" 
more rapidly scatter the wants and refinements of that ad- 
vanced civilization of which they distribute the superfluities. 
At present, only a Spartan barbarism subsists. in the West 
Indies: the negroes are Helots, and the whites are privileged 
tyrants: but Creoles of colour multiply fast, and will become 
the predominant indigenous people. Then will be seen to 
arise a more natural state of society, for which the present 
compulsory institutions are but a preparation; when hired 
and voluntary labour shall supersede inflicted toil; when pro- 
prietors shall consider themselves, and not their vassals, as 
belonging to the svil, and shall found on it a permanent mag- 
nificence and a resident luxury ; when the leisure of opulence 
shall forsake the orgies of intemperance for the pastimes of 
the Muses; when the fine arts shall resume an antique free- 
dom under the patronage of the pleasures; and when the 
artificial refinements of the most experienced nations shall be 
domesticated in every considerable household. 

The remains of Columbus were formerly deposited at San-- 
Domingo: but, during the late troubles,. they were transferred 
to the ory and are now buried in the cathedral there 
with the following inscription: 

‘D. O. M. 
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‘ D. O. M. 
Claris. heros Ligustin. 
Christophorus Colombus 
a se rei nautic. scient. insign. 
nov Orb. detect. 
aigue Castella Legion. Regib. subject. 
Vallisol occub. 
xu. kal. Jun. A. MDVI. 
Cartusianor. Hispal. Cadav. cust. tradit. 
transfer. nam tipse prescrips. 
in Hispaniole Metrop. Eccl. 

Hinc pace sancit. Gallie Reipub. cess. 
in hanc V. Mar. Concept. Imm. Cat-lossa transv. 
maxima omn. ord. frequent. sepult. mand. 
xiv. kal. Feb. A. MDCCXCVI. 
Hav. civit. 
tant. vir. meritor in se non immem. 
pretios. exuv. in optat. diem tuttur. 
Hocc. monum. erex. 

Presul ill. D.D. Philipo Joseph 
Trespalacios. 

Civic. ac Milit. rei gen. P. p. @. e. 
D.D. Ludovico d. Las Casas.’ 


The author next visited the Bahama islands; and espe- 
cially Guanahani, the first of them which Columbus dis- 
covered. He next proceeded to Charlestown in Carolina; 
where he embarked for Guadeloupe, and landed on Pointe- 
a-pitre. Having visited the governor and several of his 
former friends, he proceeded to Saint Thomas, and there took 
shipping for Europe. His landing at Brest took place on the 
1st of September, 1817. 

Some allowance must be made for the strong prejudices of 
this traveller. A Parisian, and an ultra-royalist, he views 
with excessive animosity those deficiencies of luxury which a 
new country has not yet acquired, and those sincerities of 
opinion which an unfettered people will naturally express 
without disguise: but his observations have novelty, his de- 
scriptions are animated, and his relations are principally de- 


rived from personal inspection, not from the published 
accounts of others. 





Art. VIII. Des Dépenses et Recettes, &c.; i.e. On the Expen- 
diture and Revenue of France in 1818, and on the State of 
Public Credit. By Count Lansurnais, Peer of France. 8vo. 
pp- 48. Paris. 1818. 


T= name of Lansuinais is familiar to those who have 
studied the early part of the French Revolution, and 
marked the courageous opposition of virtuous men to the 
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hypocrisy and tyranny of the Jacobins. Such was the con- 
duct of this writer, whose escape from the judicial murders 
of 1793 and 1794 was matter of equal surprize and congra- 
tulation to his countrymen. At a subsequent date, he clung 
for some time to the hope of a performance of the pro- 
mises so solemnly made by Bonaparte: but, on findin 
that they were at first evaded and at last openly violated, he 
disdained to act the part of a flatterer, or to accept of office 
under such a ruler, and withdrew from all active participation 
in public affairs. On the restoration of the Bourbons, he 
was again brought before the public, and promoted to the 
peerage; an honour which has not, however, had the effect 
of preventing him from differing with the ministers when- 
ever he deemed opposition conducive to the interest of his 
country. The short pamphlet under review is evidently the 
work of a man more anxious for the attainment of practical 
good than for obtaining attention to himself; the topics dis- 
cussed in it being very uninviting, and the whole partaking 
less of a popular address than of a memorial or exhortation 
to government. It consists of an exposition of various un- 
authorized disbursements of the public money, and of devia- 
tions from the Charte constitutionelle ; the whole stated With 
clearness, but without the slightest intention to dazzle the 
imagination of the public. It is observed: (p. 17.) 


‘ Our prime minister (the Duke de Richelieu) was satisfied with 
an annual salary of 4oool. sterling ; why should not each of his 
colleagues follow his example in this the day of our distress ? 
Why should each minister have attached to his office an under- 
secretary of state at a high stipend, if such was not deemed ne- 
cessary when the empire had nearly twice its present extent ? 
The annual salaries of the Conseillers d’ Etat amount collectively 
to above 40,0001. Though with several this is merely an honorary 
office, I do not call for a restriction of their number, but for a 
limitation of their allowance. The Directors of our financial 
boards were formerly satisfied with salaries of 600l1., but in 1810 
they were doubled; and of late, notwithstanding the pressure of 
the times, they have been extended to 2400l., while those of their 
assistants amount to 1oool. each. 

‘ The pension-list, before the Revolution, comprized some very 
exorbitant allowances ; and, though at present the pensions are in 

eneral small, they are diffused over every class of the population. 
The published list exhibits above 265,000 individuals receiving 
collectively a sum of 3,300,000l. sterling: many of these pensions 
should be subjected to a scrutiny ; and the printed returns ought 
invariably to contain the date and the motive of the grant. 

‘ With regard to the expence of the Cadastre, or general sur- 
vey of the kingdom, I am far from objecting to the annual grant 


of 120,000]. sterling for the additional operations: but we ought 
to 
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to avoid minufie in measurement and calculation; and, without 
waiting for the completion of this very long and laborio 


> 
we should adopt some method of correcting the disproportion that 
exists in the payments of a number of land-holders. Lands surveyed 
on the new plan are taxed at 20 per cent. of their produce, while 
many of the unsurveyed lands do not pay above Io, or in some cases 
not above 7 per cent. I must object also to all unauthorized aug- 
mentations of the ratio of a tax, whether we look tothe foncier in the 
country or to the modilier in the capital: the rate of the latter has 
been quadrupled in the last four years, while the town-dues (octrois) 
are arbitrarily augmented by orders from the ministers and the de- 
partmental council. The city of Bordeaux lately borrowed a 
sum of 100,000l.; and Paris, in March, 1817, borrowed 1,300,000l., 
without any authority from the legislature, and without rendering 
any account of the appropriation of these large sums.’ 


Adverting in another place to subjects of more general 
interest, the author observes ; 


‘ It is of the highest importance to reduce some of our taxes, 
articularly the Enrégistrement, or duty on the sale of lands, 
ouses, or other property: its present amount (above 5 per cent. 

on the principal) is exorbitant, and must cause either a stagnation 
of such business, or a fraudulent evasion of the law. The 
state of the poor calls likewise for legislative interference, not 
in the shape of a poor-rate, but for a reduction of expence 
and trouble in the forms required for the sale or inheritance of 
their little properties ; and we ought also to make some modifica- 
tion of the taxes that more particularly press on them. A higher 
quarter, the Chamber of Deputies, next claims our attention. 
It is essential to the public welfare that the elections of the mem- 
bers should be more independent of government-influence; that 
the promised law on the organization of local magistracies should 
be passed ; and that a strong check should be imposed on the 
arbitrary proceedings of rn mare To these I would add an 
establishment for the loan of money on the deposit of securities 
of various kinds; this establishment to be unconnected with the 
public finances, and to extend its operations over the whole king- 
dom. Lastly, our military returns comprize four Swiss regiments, 
whose collective pay is equal to a seventh of the pay of the whole 
French army: why should we not imitate the jealousy of England 
with regard to foreign troops, and substitute for them regiments 
of Frenchmen ?’ 


We have no remarks to make on the style of Count 
LANJUINAIS, except that it is concise and perspicuous; 
which we might naturally expect from an unassuming man who 
writes with a view to public utility. As to the matter, his 
observations, though chiefly interesting to his countrymen, are 
by no means devoid of attraction to foreigners; because they 
exhibit, in a very clear view, the chief defects and grievances 
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in the interior administration of France. That country is 
burdened with a much greater number of pensioners and 
zovernment-retainers than any other in Europe; and the 
irregularities in the mode of levying the public assessments 
can be conceived only by those who have passed some time 
among our southern neighbours, and have observed that, 
whatever may be their dexterity en tactique, they are greatly 
behind-hand in matters of civil administration. 








ArT. IX. Numismatique du Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, &c. ; 
z. e. Numismatics of the Travels of the Young Anacharsis, or 
Medals of the best Times of Greece. Dedicated to the King, 
and published by C. P. Lanpon, Painter to the Duke de Berry, 
Knight of the Legion of Honor, &c. Accompanied by De- 
scriptions, and an Essay on the Science of Medals, by T.M. 
Dumersan, employed in the Cabinet of antient Medals in the 
Royal Library. 8vo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1818. Imported by 
Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 31. 


T= Anacharsis of the Abbé Barthélémy was one of those 
classical and standard works which illustrated the close of 
the last century; and, both for amenity of form and interest 
of contents, it is likely to attract the attention of successive 
generations. It treats learnedly and comprehensively of the 
antiquities of Greece, and sketches in a narrow compass a 
lively picture of the history, manners, customs, and literature 
of that memorable country. If any topics were negligently 
or superficially surveyed, the productions of art, and the cir- 
culations of the medallist, were perhaps to be reckoned in the 
number; and these deficiencies it becomes the commentator 
to supply. M. Lanpown had originally projected supple- 
mentary illustrations of the Anacharsis; which were to com- 
prehend engravings of the monuments of architecture, conjec- 
turally restored; drawings of the statues and relievos prior 
to that «ra; and also a complete collection of the early 
medals: but, as the resources for properly executing this last 
task are especially abundant at Paris, the royal cabinet being 
peculiarly rich in Greek coins, he has preferred to begin with 
it, and reserves for the possibility of future leisure the com- 
pletion of his whole plan. 


‘ The coins of the antients,’ he remarks, ‘ to which we give the 
name of medals, exhibit to us the history of art from its infancy 
to its perfection. These are, perhaps, the monuments least known 
among men of the world, and yet the study of them offers great 
interest to those who wish to complete their education. 

| ‘ Nothing 
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* Nothing speaks to the imagination so strongly as these ob- 

jects, which have happily escaped destruction, and which seem, to 
ring into time present tlie vouchers for time past. Temples and 

palaces crumble ; statues break; and, while the great works of 
antiquity perish, these little examples steal through the crevices 
of ages, and come down to us. On the stamped metal remain 
proofs of the gratitude of nations to their benefactors ; and their 
names descend to posterity with those of the cities, whose very 
existence would be unknown to us if medallic evidence had not 
preserved the memorial of their designations. 

‘ Besides this historic interest, medals supply another, that of 
offering to artists models of execution: for, after so many im- 
provements in art, we remain inferior to the antients in the 
engraving of medals. Our coinage has been ‘highly improved, 
and the form and weight of the pieces are exquisitely regular: 
but the figures have not that fine character which distinguishes 
those of the Greek medals. Sculpture has recovered among us 
an excellence, which leaves room to hope that it will one day 
attain the perfection of the antique; painting is cultivated with a 
success which puts the French school almost above the fear of 
rivalry: but our die-gravers do not approach the perfection of 
the Locrians and Syracusans. 

‘ Engraving on medals is, like sculpture, an art more simple and 
uniform than painting: little picturesque effects must have no 
place there. In the basso-relievo of a medal, the object is not to 
deceive the eye by perspective appearances ; beauty of form and pu- 
rity of contour are the only permitted illusions. Correctness, grace, 
and expression, contribute to the effect of this art. Taste espe- 
cially exacts unity of composition; a consistent assemblage of 
parts forming a whole, free from episodes. ‘The uniformity of the 
colour of the metal, on which the artist works, increases the 
necessity of the law that requires him to be simple in composition 
and correct in execution.’ 


To these introductory remarks succeed eleven chapters on 
the science of Medals: which treat of coins in general; on the 
causes of the establishment of a monetary system; on the 
inventors of coin; on the material of early coins; on the 
weight and purity of antient monies / on the fabrication of 
money; on the forms and diversities of Greek coins; on the 
right of striking money; on types; on inscriptions; and on 
the epochs of the numismatic art. Then follow engraved 
specimens of Greek coins, arranged in the order in which 
Anacharsis visited the cities of Greece. Thus Panticapea, a 
city of the Tauric Chersonesus, is the first town which sup- 
plies a specimen; and the Persian Daric occurs next, as being 
incidentally mentioned in an early part of the voyage. 

Thirty-nine plates are given in the first volume; which 
include coins of Byzantium, Marseilles, Cyrene, Thasos, 
Mitylene, Methymna, Carystus, Eretria, Chalcis, Athens, 
~ App. Rev. Vou, LXXXVIII. L 1 Phocis, 
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Phocis, Delphi, Amphipolis, Leta, Abdera, Boeotia, Tanagi'a, 
Plateea, Thespize, Orontium, Thessaly, Lamia, Larissa, Am- 
bracia, Leucas, Acarnania, Etolia, Megara, Corinth, Achaia, 
Euridicea, and Messenia; besides the sovereigns Alexander I., 
Archelaus, and Philip If. —In Vol. II. are fifty plates; which 
preserve medals of Pylos, Lacedemon, Arcadia, Phenea, 
Stymphalia, Argos, Trezena, Egina, Syracuse, Agrigentum, 
Gela, Chios, Cuma, Smyrna, Clazomene, Ephesus, Miletus, 
Cnidus, Mylasa, Rhodes, Roses, Cnossus, the Cretan cities of 
Chersonesus, Itanos, Preesos and Cidonia, Cos, Samos, Tenos, 
Andros, Syros, the Cyclade isles of Seriphos and Siphnos, 
Melos, Naxos, Crotouna, Thurium, Sidé, A¢nos, Acanthus, 
Hyelea, Panormus, Metapontum, Heraclea, and of the Bru- 
tians, besides those of Alexander the Great. 

As the great merit of this work consists in the plates, which 
are well executed, and. copied from rare originals in high 
preservation; and as the explanations attached to the re- 
spective engravings, however learnedly executed, are not very 
intelligible without the graphic delineations to which they 
refer; we shall not trouble our readers with farther extracts 
from the text. One of the articles that does least honour to 
the erudition of the author is that which relates to the two 


coins of Panormus, where the Punie inseriptions are left un- 
decyphered. 


If the Greek Atlas, which M. Barbier du Bocage published 
some years ago as a supplement to the Anacharsis, found a 
welcome reception throughout Europe, we are persuaded that 
the same fate awaits this medallic supplement of M. Lanpon; 
and we trust that a quarto edition of it will be provided for 
the accommodation of those who possess quarto copies of the 
Anacharsis. Elegant, however, as the idea may appear, thus 
to illustrate the classical production of the Abbé Barthélémy, 
yet this inconvenience attends the plan, that it excludes 
every medal and every personage not mentioned in that work: 
when a little additional labour in the author would have ren- 
dered this publication a complete series of Greek medallic 
history ; and the materials were all within his reach for giving 
to it a substantive completeness, and an independent literary 
rank, which will always be refused to subsidiary efforts and: 
supplementary industry. 
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Art. X. Mémoires et Correspondance de Madame d’ Epinay, &e. ; 
t.e. Memoirs and Correspondence of Madame d’Epinay, in 
which she relates her acquaintance with Duclos, J.J. Rousseau, 
Grimm, Diderot, Baron d’Holbach, St. Lambert, Madame a’ 
Houdetot, and other celebrated persons of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Containing a great Number of snpublished Letters from 
Grimm, Diderot, and J. J. Rousseau, illustrative and corrective 
of the Confessions of the latter. 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1818. 
Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 11. 10s. 


A®? who are you?” said the Commissary in Tristram 

Shandy. ‘ Don’t puzzle me,” said Tristram ; — and, 
really, if this question were put to many of the noblesse of 
Paris, Naples, Madrid, Berlin; Vienna, and St, Petersburgh, 
it would be most perplexing and ill-natured. Even in our 
moral and virtuous London, it would be extremely unreason- 
able to expect, from a considerable number of its population, 
that they should with certainty and precision give the names 
of their real fathers. Indeed, with persons in the higher 
latitudes of life in the great cities: abroad, it has long been a 
puzzling question: with us, it is only a growing embarrass- 
ment, but growing so very fast that, in a short time, to ask 
such a question of a man will be among the forbidden things. 
It will be like the word * Whiskers,” in the court of the Queen 
of Navarre, too shocking to be uttered; too full of combi- 
nations to be endured ;—~in short, an expression totally unfit 
for use. idee 

Thus are we brought to the Memoirs of Madame d’ Epinay: 
but first, thou ** Queen of the silver bow,” as Charlotte Smith 
has it, cold as the Laureate’s verse, chaste as ; a com- 
parison here is not so easy to be found: but no matter : — Spot- 
less, pure Diana! guide the thoughts and pen of a reviewer, 
that, while he sae through the lubricities of memoirs in 
which all is lubricous, he himself may not slip, nor forget the 
memorials of circumspection and decorum which [Time has 
scattered on his temples;— and thou, cruel mother of the 
Cupids, spare him 

“© Cujus octavum trepidavit atas 
Condere lustrum.” 
Armed with such invocations as with a panoply, we approach 
these volumes, and enter boldly on their contents. 

The subject of these memoirs has been alfeady introduced to 
the world by the * Confessions” of Rousseau ; by the space as- 
signed to her name in the entertaining gossip-book of Grimm, 
in which the Tutti Quanti of Parisian society are honoured, if 
not with a respectful, at least with a deserved mention; and 
by her own work, * Les Conversations d’ Emilie,” which ob- 
Ll2 tained 
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tained the distinction of a prize from the French Academy, 
The memoirs themselves, which may be styled rather a ro- 
mantic history than an historical romance, had been confided 
after her death to the care of M. Grimm, and were supposed to 
have been lost: but they were recovered, and are now, with 
more respect to the history of a licentious generation than to 
the fame of their writer, committed to the press. Madame 
d’Epinay, in speaking of her own history written by herself, 
tells us that ‘ she does not present the public with a romance, 
but with the true memoirs of a family, and of many societies 
composed of men and of women subject to the weaknesses of hu- 
manity.’ It appears that they were written from an unconquer- 
able inclination to write something; and that, fascinated with 
the well-cadenced and harmonious periods, and not less, we 
conceive, with the slippery scenes and dangerous seductions of 
the ‘ Nouvelle Heloise,” the wish of writing something cen- 
tered itself in a wish to write a romance. Madame d’Epinay, 
and her sister Madame d’ Houdetot, were among the very first 
who listened to the profligate and unmanly commencement of 
the Heloise; and it may be apprehended that the desire of 
writing was not the only unconquerable desire lighted up by 
attending to the progress of that tale. Not enjoying very 
good health, and not much molested by the intrusion of hus- 
band or children, Madame d’£pinay had time for writing ; 
and, in order that a degree of mystery might be thrown 
round her work, (containing, we are told, under the name of 
romance, a series of undisputed truths,) she invested the 
dramatis persone with new names: a veil which, out of regard 
to some of their descendants, has not been entirely withdrawn 
from the whole company. 

The maiden name of this lady was d’Esclavelles. After the 
death of her father in the service of the King, during the 
campaign of 1735, his widow went into the native province of 
her husband, to collect the few scattered remnants of a patri- 
mony which had been chiefly expended in the service; and 
her daughter was taken under the protection of a Madame de 
Beaufort, aunt of her deceased father, whom misfortune had 
compelled to fly the world and become the inmate of a convent. 
In this retreat, Mademoiselle d’Esclavelles lived under the care 
of her great-aunt for about three years; and her guardian 
was a M. de Lisieta, an old friend of her family. . This gen- 
tleman is of infinite importance to the young lady in her 
future career. If the fair writer wishes to describe her per- 
sonal or mental charms, genius, virtue, or excellence of any 
kind, she modestly throws the pen from her own hand, and 
dexterously transfers it to this kind guardian and —— and, 
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having done so, she controuls his hand in such a way that it 
writes her down as good, lovely, virtuous, and all that heart 
could wish or faith believe of woman. In short, the pen in 
the hand of M. de Lisieux is so governed by his éléve, that, in 
writing of her, it is made to ‘ discourse most excellent music.” 
After a short residence among the holy sisterhood, she goes 
with her mother to become one of the family of M. la Live de 
Bellegarde, whose lady is her mother’s sister. Here she re- 
ceives the addresses of their eldest son, M. d’Epinay, and marries 
the young man: but, as usual with French marriages, the young 
people become a constituent part of the establishment of their 
parents. The first fruits of this marriage are raptures, exta- 
cies, and delights; which would doubtless have strained the 
sense of pleasure too far if they had lasted: but, their duration 
being only a fortnight, the danger was diverted; and the 
happy couple, at the expiration of this term, descend gradually 
from complaint to fretfulness, from fretfulness to rage, from 
rage to quietism, and from quictism to mutual infidelity. Mon- 
sieur is found returning trom unseemly places, at unseemly 
hours; and Madame is weeping, indignant, submissive, vio- 
lent, tender, and somewhat frail, considering her abhorrence 
of all irregularities. 

Before these last honours of matrimony are conferred on. 
her husband, the pen of her useful guardian is called in to 
prove the excess of her affection to her unfaithful lord. He 
tells us, then, that, during M. d’Epinay’s first absence of six 
months, she quite forgot his errors, and even believed herself 
to be in the wrong; she thought of nothing, wished for nothing, 
would touch nothing, and would converse or write on nothing, 
which was not intimately connected with her absent husband. 
It was, “ Oh! M. d’Epinay, dear M.d’Epinay ;” and, like 
Marcus Tullius Cicero speaking of his daughter, it was, 
“© Methinks I see my d’Epinay ; methinks I hear my @’Epinay.” 
Every object that retraced him was adorable; and the sight of 
his very creditors, who came to demand money from her, over- 
whelmed her with joy because they spoke of him, and, in all 
probability, spoke of him with that lively interest which is 
felt by few persons more than by this tribe of gentlemen. 

During the absence of her husband, who was engaged on 
business connected with the Sovernment of the country, Ma- 
dame d’Epinay pays an unfortunate visit to a jeweller, and 
recognizes the portrait of her own husband, richly set in jewels. 
To the unspeakable horror of this modest lady, she discovers 
that it is destined to be worn by one of the immodest sister- 
hood ; yet suspicion on suspicion, and outrage upon outrage, 
are unable to shake her severity of virtue. Here we must 
observe the dexterous use which this good lady makes of her 
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former guardian, her friends, and intimates; all of whom are 
induced to concur in reporting evil of her busband, and in 
stimulating her to awake from her lethargy. Indeed, up to 
this time, she continues to live in the house of her father-in- 
Juw, and forms with M. d@’Epinay but a certain part of 
one vast ménage ; a kind of life that is usual in France, and is 
mt once the cause and effect of the perpetual state of schism 
and intrigue among married people. The large and commo- 
dious houses of Paris were dictated by this state of intercourse, 
which is too social to be without danger. Thus Madame 
d’Epinay is surrounded by such a host of advisers, intimates 
admitted to every secret, tale-bearers, and individuals having 
more or less influence over her mind, that an Englishman of 
the middling class of society, who is to this day in general the 
selfish monopolizer of his own wife, would be tempted to in- 
quire, ** Who of the number is the actual husband of Madame 
a’ Epinay ?” In marrying, she becomes more than ever the 
property of mother, father-in-law, aunts, cousins, brothers- 
in-law, guardian, advisers, counsellors privy aud public, and, 
in short, of first, second, and third gentlemen, all of whom 
are permitted to interfere with their opinions, and to presume 
on the liberty which is the appanage of all interference. 

We are at length introduced to a gentleman named 
Francueil, who is amiable and gallant; and who, as he 
undertook to publish ‘ Les Observations sur U' Esprit des 
Loix,” we must suppose to be possessed of considerable 
talents. On a closer acquaintance, he engages her mind ; 
and, as the heart is somehow not so far off from the mind 
as the lady would wish us to believe, she permits it to 
partake at first a small degree of the interest, and after- 
ward gives at once the Jaissez aller to its affections, which 
are formally transferred from M. d’Epinay to M. Francueil, 
That this renunciation of all principle might receive its due 
varnish, a Mademoiselle d’Ette is introduced, to fill up the 
characters of the Jnferno; whose advice is not to meet her 
husband’s irregularities with complaint and sorrow, nor even 
to have recourse to religion, philosophy, and letters, as the 
means of diversion from unhappy thoughts, but simp:y fo 
retaliate. To these diabolical suggestions must be added the 
unhappy possession of a too susceptible heart: which, in 
parting with its love for a husband, must continue to love 
something ; and so, forgetful that some share of her affections 
might not unnaturally have been bestowed on her two chil- 
dren, she gives them all, not without much reasoning and 
ingenuity of argument, to a libertine: who, in the due pro- 
gress of this abandoned comedy, seduces and deserts her. ; 
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In good old times, a spade would have been called a 
spade; a prostitute would have been called a prostitute; a 
corn-bill, a stab at the vitals of the labouring classes; and 
a meeting of land-holders, for the purpose of excluding pro- 
visions from the country, would have been honoured by the 
appellation of “a conspiracy,” and every member belonging 
to it been deemed a conspirator: but, in the inventions of 
modern sagacity, the terms “ ezisting circumstances,” and 
the ‘‘ uncontroulable chain of events,” graced by a sophism or 
two, howsoever false or shallow it matters not, will claim 
sympathy for such offenders, both private and public. So it 
is. Great wickedness will not want arguments to defend it. 
They may be procured in every court of law, to paliiate any 
crime whatever; and they are applied by this weak woman 
to defend her abandonment of every moral duty. In short, 
Madame argues. Had she only reasoned, with good faith, 
and from a firm desire to see her own conduct as it really is, 
she would have been saved the crime and the remorse: but 
she is above reason; and, rejecting it entirely, she has re- 
course to sophistry and argument, and is lost. We had 
been taught by many writers and travellers, who no doubt 
have repeated the tale from each other, that French pro- 
fligacy was so very refined as to have lost many of the marks 
and characters which distinguish profligacy in general: but 
these memoirs have undeceived us; and they prove to us, what 
we suspected, that, as there is no royal road to mathematics, 
so there is “no noble way of being profligate :” we mean, 
there is no way by which extreme immorality can be sepa- 
rated from grossness, and relieved of the disgust which it was 
by Providence intended to inspire. We shall be understood 
by those who may refer to a letter to Madame d’Epinay 
from Francueil, commencing * Vous le voulez, ma chere 
Emilje.” (Vol.i. p.185.) An arrangement, the fruits of 
mutual infidelity, is of course settled between this promising 
pair; by which both appear at liberty to follow the devices 
of their hearts. A handsome settlement of income and 
establishment is made on the wife, and the husband relin- 
quishes all his claims on her: but, by a strange refinement, 
the two splendid establishments are harboured in the same 
home; their friendships, parties, and pursuits, are the same, 
or nearly so; mutual civilities appear to have been kept up ; 
and their mutual antipathies are not accompanied by the. 
éclat of separation. 

The reader has by this time, in all probability, anticipated 
the infidelity of Francueil. A Madame Versal has under- 
¢aken this gentleman; and the new lovers agree on a trip to 
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an estate near Rouen, for the purpose of withdrawing. them- 
selves from the piercing eyes of the afflicted Emily. On 
this occasion, M. d’Epinay gallantly conducts his wife from 
the capital to the abode of her rival. Her ring had already 
been sacrificed to Madame Versel: but a few false words 
from the too tender Francueil recall a tolerable degree of 
hope that he will, at most, but divide his heart, and that 
Madame Versel will obtain the smaller portion. 

Next comes despair; and next in the order of things, in 
those days, succeeds a call to be devout. This disposition, 
encouraged by a tender mother, who probably had attained to 
it by the same route, induces Emily (for by this name we 
will for the future call the heroine of these memoirs) to send 
for the Abbé Martin. We select the conversation between 
Emily and her mother, and the observations of this sensible 
ecclesiastic. 


‘ It is true, then, that I have nothing to love in the world ; 
lovers, friends, all abandon me. I do not even hear any thing of 
Madame de Jully*, though she knows me to be in affliction. 
My mother, my good mother, is the only one from whom I re- 
ceive consolation. Alarmed at the prodigious change that she 
perceived in my appearance, and the cause of which is a secret 
to her, she came up into my apartment yesterday. ‘ My child,” 
she said, “ there is nothing in the world without a remedy ; with 
courage and with confidence all may be surmounted. Speak to 
me, open your heart to your mother.... You have perhaps lost a 
friend,’ (a sort of Attic HypocorisMus for a lover,)—** but 
you have three more around you, who hold out their arms to you, 
¥ mean your children and myself. These friends will not deceive 
you: yield yourself to all the consolations that we offer; expe- 
rience will convince us how unjust are men, how ungrateful, and. 
how little they care for the misery of others, when their own 
interests are at stake. Is it of your husband, or of Mademoiselle 
d’Ette, or of Madame Jully, or of M. de Francueil, that you 
have to complain??? —* I have to complain of all the world, 
Mama,”’ I replied: ‘* my heart is deeply wounded to see that 
friends only remain to us as long as gaiety and the pleasures 
invite them. I see but too well that my heart is not formed to 
attach to itself frivolous friends. It looks for a purer and more 
solid blessing. Iam convinced that God has unveiled my eyes, and 

calls me to himself. Often have you spoken to me of the hollow- 
ness of those consolations which I sought, but I believed you 
not in those days.”—‘ My daughter,” rejoined my mother, 
“the discomfort that you now feel is the smallest misfortune 
that can befall you. I could have wished to have brought you, 
before now, to acknowlege the little value that we ought to set 





* A sister-in-law, pursuing the exact career of Madame 
@ Epinay. 
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onmen. Perfect happiness is to be found only in the true love 
of God, and repose only in a retired life. See M. Martin ; 
confide to him the trouble of your soul. You will find, I am 
certain, a great consolation in his words.”.—‘* Mama,” said I, 
‘* prescribe for your daughter all that you think fit; she is ready 
to obey.” 

‘ She wrote to the Abbé Martin, who is her director, desiring 
him to come and dine with us. He arrived on the next day ; 
and, when I went down to the apartment of my mother, there I 
found him. I hoped that she would have broken the subject to 
him, but I believe that she had neglected to do so: for, when I 
entered, she told him that I earnestly desired he would under- 
take to direct my conduct, having resolved to think seriously on 
the subject of my salvation. —j* This,” said the Abbé, “ is the 
wish of every.good Christian; and the duties of your age and 
condition, Madam, are less painful and less difficult to fulfil than 
they are supposed.” My mother left us, and I was a little em- 
barrassed. ‘ It is not necessary, Sir, to consider either my age or 
my condition. I am disgusted with the world; all that I see 
and experience in it persuades me daily, more and more, that it 
is impossible to work out our salvation in it. If 1 had the 
courage, and if my children could dispense with me, 1 would 
throw myself into a convent, and would take a vow never to 
come out of it.” —*“‘I confess to you, Madam,’’ answered the 
Abbé, ‘* that I set but little value on these extreme decisions, 
and have, in general, no confidence in these premature conver- 
sions. They are not solid; and the relapses from them are 
_ always troublescine. ‘Truc devotion, Madam, and the disposition 
of the soul that is most agreeable to God, in morals and in phi- 
losophy, consist in deriving the greatest possible advantage from the 
situation. in which Providence has placed us. A married woman, 
and the mother of a family, is not intended to be a Carmelite, 
nor to live like a Carmelite. Whenever persons permit them- 
selves to be carried away by caprice, or by disgust, to make these 
sudden renunciations of the world, it is not long, at your time of 
life, before they repent, and return to the world from the ne- 
cessity of returning to it.” — “ Sir, I assure you, it is impossible to 
work out our salvation in the world.” — * Whence comes this 
idea, Madam? Do you condemn to eternal damnation all those 
whom their circumstances and condition retain in the world. 
God requires of us only the exact observance of such duties as 
the situation, in which we are placed by his will, prescribes. to 
us. Before we do more than he exacts, let us fulfil precisely 
what he does exact: without which we shall promise more than 
we shall perform. You will return to the world, you will abandon 
it again in honour of God, and you will not be in favour either 
with the one or with the other. When from sudden disgust we 
run into extremes, when we wish to live the life of a hermit, not 
from love of God but from hatred towards our fellow-creatures, 
the result is only to weaken the hope of real reconciliation be- 
tween the Creator and the creature ; and this often leads even + 
the 
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the total extinction of religion, in a mind to which it offers 
scarcely any longer the resource of expiation.” —« I assure 
you, Sir, my return to God is sincere, and I trust that it will be 
dutable. 1 have many reasons to desire that it may be so.” — 
«< T plainly perceive, Madam, that you wish to make a last re- 
source of God. If we despise the world in quitting it for God, 
we maysay in the same manner that we despise God when we 
_ him for the world; and this would inevitably befall you. 

o you think, Madam, that this is the disposition which he 
expects from you? Do you believe that, when you have left off 
rouge, have taken up the Essays of Nicole and laid aside those of 
Montaigne, and have closed your doors against good company, 
you will have no farther danger to encounter? You are mistaken. 
Temptations will pursue you to the foot of the altar. Devotion 
consists principally in the privation of things that are most agree- 
able to us, and that privation scarcely ever fails to embitter the 
mind.” 

‘ We entered minutely into the details of my situation with 
my husband. The Abbé said many sensible things, and such as 
would certainly have given me consolation, if the true cause of 
my suffering had been avowed. He suspected me of suppressing 
some circumstances, but [ dared not acknowledge more. After a 
moment of silence, during which my countenance did not alto- 
gether please him, he suddenly said to me with an air of com- 
passion, “‘ But, Madam, I am astonished that, agreeing as you 
do with all that I have had the honour of addressing to you, still 
your mind remains a stranger to consolation: you are melan- 
choly: may I venture to ask what is the cause of your sadness ?” 

‘ I told him, in the first place, that [ was wearied with living 
among persons who were faithless and corrupt; and that fre- 
Lege those very persons, in whom we deem it right to place 
the gréatest confidence, are the most perfidious and least in- 
dulgent. — « But,”’ said he, “ the perfidy, inconsistency, and 
intolerance of men, are as old as the world; we should be pre- 
pared for such discoveries. Once for all, let me say that this is 
not the motive of which God avails himself to reclaim a soul. 
The treachery of friends, Madam, inspires distrust, and not de- 
votion. We are inclined in consequence to hate our species: but 
do you imagine that we love God the more ?” 

‘ My heart felt wounded, my tears flowed fast, and I had not 
self-command enough to conceal my emotion. I hid my face 
with my hands ; I wished to speak: but I could not. M. Martin 
pitied my state of mind, and assured me that, if I had any 
secret trouble, for which he could offer me consolation, he was 
not unworthy of my confidence, and I might securely tell him 
what I felt. I then avowed to him that my excessive loathing of 
the world was occasioned only by the loss of the heart of a friend, 
to whom I had made every sacrifice; and I represented to 
him the solitude of my soul, the despair which overpowered me 
from time to time, and in a word the insupportable burthen of 
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‘ “T am no longer amazed, Madam,” said M. Martin, “ at 
your projects of reform, but have even less confidence than before 
in their solidity. You are in the situation of all good and unhappy 
women, who yet feel the necessity of loving something. God 
becomes the object of a sensibility which cannot remain inactive, 
and the bad success of a determination so lightly made is a just 
punishment for the frivolous motives which have excited, this 
profanation. In the meanwhile, the pretended conversién is 
noised abroad, and its motive becomes better known. Such a 
reform is calculated only to scandalize the world without pro- 
ducing any advantage; for the soi-disant reformed person soon 
returns to society, and this is a shame and an absurdity which can 
be avoided only with great art and circumspection. The result 
would be to recall all the vanities which you have renounced ; 
and then, Madam, you may calculate the immense distance which 
intervenes between yourself and God; For an upright, rational, 
and honourable woman like yourself, the better course would be 
to support the character that belongs to her situation. Are you 
convinced that you have so perfectly renounced the advantages 
of your situation in life, as never again to avail yourself of the 
occasions for sinning which it presents to you? Or are you de- 
cided on living a hypocritical life, which will never sit easily on 
you? The avowal that you have made in no respect alters the 
question. My advice is that you enter into no professions, but en- 
deavour by moderate pleasure to calm the violent and con- 
tradictory emotions which originate in despair. If you are desirous 
of making your repentance agreeable to God, it must be sincere; 
and it is only in a state of taleshietn that we can judge soundly of 
our dispositions. I will not even, for the present, permit you to 
partake of the holy ordinances. I discover more disgust than 
remorse in your expressions. Employ yourself first, Madam, 
with the reall dubies of your situation ; draw up the plan of a new 
mode of life, which shall include the care of your mother, the 
education of your children, and continual vigilance over the 
interests of your husband; let your reform begin from these 
duties ; and then, if in a few years you persist in the desire to 
attain the perfection of a devout life, I will have the honour of 
paying you a second visit.” ’ 


Soon after this interview with M. Martin, the fair penitent 
discovers that his views were correct, and that she more than 
ever adores Francueil ; — and nothing less than the interpo- 
sition of the mighty Grimm, who triumphs over all com- 
petitors, is able to liberate her from the slavery of her first 
affection. At this point of her history, we are re-introduced 
to Duclos, to Rousscau, to Mademoiselle Quinault, and to 
some half-dozen more of amiable and agreeable libertines, all 
of whom have lived and continue to live in exact conformity 
with the ethics of their school. At one time, Emily is a 
guest at the joyous suppers of Mademoiselle a. and 
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listens to a discussion of the distinctions between shame and 
modesty, which necessarily implies a complete abandonment 
of those virtues in the convivial disputants : at another time, 
the existence of a God is denied and defended with equal 
levity ; at another, she is at the bed-side of a dying sister-in- 
law, whose Jast words and actions imply a wish that the 
cabinet containing her love-letters may be opened, and emp- 
tied of its contents, lest they should disquiet her husband; 
and at another she encounters the brutality of Duclos, whom 
she dismisses from her presence, and indulges in her triumph 
over Francueil, whom she abandons for the victorious Grimm. 
About this period, and in a state of preparation for the 
subject such as we have described, she forms the design of 
composing a work containing precepts and lessons of morality 
for the use of her children; and thus, by her writings and her 
conduct, she furnished them with a bane and an antidote at 
the same time. 

As we are transgressing the limits to which we usually re- 
strict ourselves, we will not enter on the discussions contained 
in this book respecting the character and conduct of Rousseau ; 
whose history, intimately interwoven with that of Madame 
d’Epinay, has for many years been before the world. In 
common with the illustrious characters of the eighteenth 
century, and with the members of the whole dynasty of 
philosophes, he appears to have mistaken a hot head for a 
warm heart; and hence, while as a writer he burned the 
paper on which he recorded his ideas, as a man and as a 
father he violated the most endearing and tender duties.. 
What imports it to us to decide between an adulteress and a 
man who sent his children to the Foundling Hospital? Such. 
examples as these, among the great and the literary, were 
the signs and wonders of the times. 


‘*‘ Hoc fonte dertvata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit.” 


A general licentiousness in the nobles, and the monopoly 
“ of the kindly fruits of the earth” by the proprietors of 
Jand, admirably described by Madame d’Epinay in a letter to 
the Abbé Galiani, first induced the people to compare their 
strength with that of their superiors; and hence the Revo- 
lution, and its consequences of temporary misery to France 
and of permanent disaster to England. The noblesse of 
France have been punished, and the result has been the 
present insignificance of their order, but the comfort and 
growing importance of the virtuous and hardy peasantry of that 
nation; virtuous because they are comfortable, and comfortable. 
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because they are proprietors, and have “a local habitation and 

aname.” Let those, who doubt the good effects of property 
on the character of the labouring classes, read the report of 
M. Laine, not long ago presented to the French Commons ; 
whence it will appear that, in the years 1816 and 1817, 
(the most trying that have been known in France since the 
Revolution,) the number of crimes in that country was very 
small, when compared with -our portentous domestic calen- 
dar. Yet these were years of utter disorganization in France. 
With this melancholy comparison before our eyes, prisons 
and work-houses are every where enlarged; the character of 
the people is changing from bad to worse; and, while mo- 
nopoly pursues its course among the affluent, the cry is 
‘“¢ Bibles,” and * yet more Bibles,” for the famished and de- 
graded labourers. 

With a King who has ever been a model of domestic 
virtue, with a constitution so excellent as to have appeared to 
Tacitus a theoretical and visionary blessing, with the liberty 
of the press unshaken, and the Habeas Corpus act restored 
at least for a breathing time, with extensive commerce and 
flourishing agriculture, England is at this time the country 
in which misery and vice are perhaps most widely diffused : 
for no where is the “ ascriptio glebe” more complete to the la- 
bourer, and no where are the labourer and manufacturer 
more unequivocally at the mercy of their employers. This 
was the case in France when Madame d’Epinay predicted the 
result ; and her letter on monopoly, and its consequences.to 
the labourers, appears to be written by anticipation of the pre- 
sent state of things among ourselves. 

A short notice is added at the end of this work, informing 
us that Madame d’Epinay passed the last twenty years of her 
life in the society of a very small number of friends, who are 
all brought on the stage in Grimm’s Correspondence; that 
she occupied her time in diffusing the agrémens of her talents 
among this chosen few, and in the education of her children, 
who seem to have attracted her attention as age advanced 
and converted her lover into a friend; and that she lived in 
the enjoyment of this easy system until the day of her death, 
the 17th of April, 1783. 

The Correspondence of the Abbé Galianz, so much con- 
nected with the céterie of Madame d’Epinay, has also been 
published, and will engage our attention in a future article, 
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Art. XI. Histoire de France, &c.3.1.e A History of France 


during the Wars of Religion; by CHARLEes LacreTeLte, 
Member of the Institute, and Professor of History in the Aca- 
demy of Paris. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 


"HE writing of history has long been a task of proverbial 
difficulty; and this difficulty has considerably increased 

in recent times, since political transactions have acquired so 
much complexity, and the range of research incumbent on 
the historian has been so materially extended. The French 
of a former age laid claim to a superiority in this high depart- 
ment of literary labour: but our Gallic neighbours of the 
present day would find themselves embarrassed to produce 
names equal to those of the three historians who illustrated 
our literature in the latter half of the 18th century ; — and, if 
any doubt yet remained, as to whom the superiority belonged, 
the detection of almost countless errors in Voltaire would 
bring the question to a decision, by depriving them of one of 
their most vaunted supports. On the other hand, the French 
may now boast of possessing an auxiliary of no mean repute 
in M. Lacrere.te; whose name has long been known as a 
historical writer in France and Germany, and is by no means 
new to the reading part of our countrymen. This gentle- 
man, having followed a literary course from his early years, 
made his first appeals to the public through the medium of a 
series of news-paper essays, written in a style of unusual 
eloquence and liberality, in 1796 and 1797: but the unfortu- 
nate re-action of the 18th of Fructidor (4th of September) 
1797, having placed the government in tyrannical hands, he was 
for a time bereft of his personal liberty, and obliged to turn 
his thoughts to a species of literary labour less exposed to 
alarming interruption. He now composed a Précis de la 
Révolution Frangaise, in continuation of the valuable frag- 
ment of Rabaud de St. Etienne, and extended it from time to 
time by narratives of the reign of the Directory and the 
earlier years of Bonaparte. Encouraged by the extensive 
circulation of this work, he published, some time afterward, 
a * History of France during the 18th Century ;” and, be- 
coming more and more desirous of relating events when the 
lapse of time had smoothed the edge of party and facilitated 
ealm discussion, he has lately been occupied in the historical 
sketch now under review. ‘I felt,’ he says, * all the delicacy 
and difficulty of continuing the delineation of events so near 
to our own. days; and I sought a subject which, offering in 
itself a great share of interest and unity, was calculated to 
bring aid to the weakness of the writer, and to support his 
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efforts to give to modern history that animation of which the 
antients have left us such striking and inimitable models,’ 

The time ccmprized in the present history is somewhat 
more than half a century, beginning from the death of 
Francis I. in 1547, and continuing to that of Henry IV. in 
1610. ‘The introductory chapter may be called a brief imit- 
ation of the well-known preliminary volume of Robertson’s 
Charles V.; to which, more than to aay other part of his 
writings, that historian is indebted for his reputation on the 
continent. M. Lacrere._e, without enlarging on the situ- 
ation of the other great members of the European common- 
wealth, exhibits a brief but animated picture of France 
during the first part of the 16th century, and particularly un- 
der the reign of the chivalrous Francis. We extract the 
passage relative to the introduction of females at the French 
court, and the abuse to which a practice, productive at first 
of good effects, became exposed in the hands of a young and 
unthinking prince. 


‘ The introduction of ladies at court was an event of great im- 
portance with regard to our manners, andeven to our political con- 
stitution. This pleasing change afforded an inducement to country- 
gentlemen to quit their retirement, and had more influence in 
curbing their pride than all the artful despotism of Louis XIth. 
Anne of Bretagne was surrounded by ladies, who, like herself, 
were distinguished for goodness of heart and purity of conduct. 


Francis I., young and affable, added considerably to the attrac- 


tions of the court. The French had long been accustomed to 
make a jest of conjugal infidelity ; it was the constant topic of 
their songs and romances: but this mischievous pleasantry was 
supposed to have little foundation in real life. With Francis be- 
gan the reign of royal mistresses: but, both by him and by others 
equally culpable, the respect due to society was carefully ob- 
served. Gentlemen affected a blind obedience to the ladies of 
their choice; and all sought to veil the declaration of their pas- 
sion so ingeniously, that delicacy and modesty could have no 
cause for alarm. Hence even the age of Louis X1Vth produced 


nothing more artless, graceful, and delicate, than the poetry of 
Clement Marot, or of Francis himself.’ 


The reign of Francis [. was coincident with the rise and 
progress of the Reformation, and that prince is supposed to 
have been by no means adverse to the tenets of the Protest- 
ants. His political difficulties obliged him, however, to court 
the support of the Pope, and to lose an excellent opportunity 
of giving to his subjects the benefit of the enlightened opinions 
which were embraced by their more fortunate neighbours. 
Scarcely a more interesting speculation can be found in his- 
tory, than the probable consequences of the adoption of the 
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reformed faith by the sovereign of so populous a country as 
France. It would, to all appearance, have prevented the 
long series of civil struggles which ensued ; and, by diffusing 
a spirit of free inquiry, it would have awakened the public 
mind in France to the folly of foreign wars. The ambition 
of Louis XIV. could not then have been so blindly gratified ; 
nor the blood and treasure of Frenchmen lavished in con- 
flicts in which, as a nation, they felt no interest. Things 
were, however, destined to take a very different course; and 
the middle of the 16th century was sullied by an act of un- 


precedented barbarity against an insulated settlement of un- 
offending sectaries. 


* The Vaudois, or Waldenses.— Valdo, or Waldo, an inhabitant ot 
Lyons, having founded a sect in the 13th century, was persecuted ; 
and his humble followers, who bore the name of Vaudois, sought 
refuge among the mountains which separate Dauphiny from Pied- 
mont. It was in cultivating the most barren soil of the kingdom 
that these exiles experienced the hospitality of some gentlemen, 
in whom the voice of pity had suspended the prevailing prejudices 
against heretics. This peaceable colony was sheltered here during 
two'centuries from all persecution : — it was poor, and consisted 
of very limited numbers. The court of Rome, however, informed 
of the existence of these Vaudois, suspected them of execrating 
her in their private meetings, where they read and interpreted the 
Scriptures according ta the creed of their forefathers ; and she 
consequently endeavoured to excite Louis XII. against them. 
This excellent monarch, having made inquiry not about the ar- 
ticles of their creed, but about their moral conduct, declared, 
‘‘ they are better Christians than we are;’’ stopped the pro- 
ceedings commenced against them; and cheerfully confirmed 
them in their little patrimony, which had been already confiscated. 
What was the astonishment of these peasants, when they heard, 
some time afterward, that the opinions to which their ancestors had 
fallen martyrs, and of which they deemed themselves the only 
depositories, had found powerful protectors in Germany, and even 
some partizans in France! They rejoiced, but their joy was un- 
mixed with pride ; and their pastors yielded to the solicitations of 
the Protestant ministers in Swisserland, who were anxious to con- 
clude with them a sort of treaty of union, less for the purpose of 
increasing the adherents to the reformed religion, than for that 
of establishing the early date of its doctrines. This act was 
made known to Francis J.: but, though firmly resolved to maintain 
the Catholic religion, he couid not determine to treat asimple and 
laborious peasantry as rebels. A cruel edict, which the parlia- 
ment of Aix had pronounced against the Vaudois, remained con- 
sequently without effect: but the time came when the political 
embarrassments of Francis made him a passive if not a willing 
agent in religious persecution. Violent men sought to drag him 
into measures suggested by their blind and barbarous zeal ba 
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the head of whom was Meynier, Baron d’Oppede ; who, by a 
dangerous abuse, united the functions of first president of the Par- 
liament of Aix to those of military lieutenant of Provence. This 
man had a cruel heart ; and he shewed it equally when he pro- 
nounced a sentence of death and when he witnessed its execution. 
He had sought in marriage the Countess of Cental, a rich widow 
who added an amiable disposition to great beauty. This lady owed 
a rapid increase of fortune to the care which she had taken to 
collect on her estate the industrious Vaudois, who left no unculti- 
vated spots around them; and, respected at court, she willingly 
lent her support to these peasants, the only heretics who were not 
innovators. She had seen enough of the character of the Baron 
ad Oppede to make her tremble for her vassals. She refused his hand: 
he swore to be revenged ; and a frightful massacre was the result of 
his threat. To the charges already made against the Vaudois, he 
added others invented or combined with deep dissimulation. Ac- 
cording to the reports which he addressed to government, these 
people were forming themselves into petty republics, on the example 
of those Swiss Cantons whose errors they partook, and with whom 
they maintained a treasonable correspondence: *‘ They hold meet- 
ings,”’ said this virulent accuser; “ they exercise their youth in 
arms ; they are ripe for insurrection.”? Unfortunately, several fana- 
tical and artful'men in office supported these assertions. Francis 
heard them, but was undetermined how to act. The court of 
Rome threatened ; ‘and still the King delayed his decision. ‘ Let 
us anticipate the orders of the court,’’ said the Baron d’Oppede 
to the Parliament of Aix: “ we have the power to do it, arid it is 
our duty, since religion prescribes it.” A levy of men having been 
ordered by government in Proyence to serve against foreign ene- 
mies, he directed it to be led against the Vaudois ; and the Comman- 
der of these new troops resigned them to the orders of Oppede, who 
did not want followers even among the magistrates. The territory 
inhabited by the Vaudois was invested, and the men who had been 
declared ripe for revolt fled before a handful of soldiers. The 
arrived at length at the foot of the mountains of Piedmont, fa- 
tigued and out of breath, and climbed the rocks which were to 
separate them from the French territory. While ascending, they 
perceived fires kindled on the summit ; and a Piedmontese soldier, 
yielding to the impulse of pity, called out: “‘ Do not advance, un- 
happy men! or you will be lost.” They then descended the moun- 
tains, and endeavoured to disperse: but the soldiers of D’ Oppede 
came up, after having made their houses, barns, and orchar S, a 
prey to the flames. Many of the inhabitants were now sacrificed, 
and others were arrested and sent to the galleys. More than 4000 
lives were lost, 28 hamlets were burned, and the whole settlement 
destroyed. D’Oppede was brought to trial, before judges who were 
weak and partial, and was acquitted: but the justice of heaven 
made up for the iniquity of men, and he was carried off soon after- 
ward by a violent illness.’ 


Francis was succeeded in 1547 by his son Henry IL, 
whose reign lasted twelve years, and was chiefly remarkable 
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for renewed hostilities with the house of Austria. The most 
brilliant exploit during this contest was the defence of Metz 
against Charles V., in which the first Duke of Guise laid the 
basis of that high reputation which afterward enabled him 
to absorb so large a share of the regal authority. At last, 
at the peace of Cateau Cambresis in 1558, a state of hostility, 
which had existed between France and Spain for half a cen- 
tury, was exchanged for a tacit compact to exert their joint 
efforts against the growing progress of the Reformation. In 
1560, the crown of France devolved on Charles 1X., who 
being then a mere boy, the executive power was shared 
between the Queen-mother, Catherine of Medicis, and the 
two brothers of the house of Guise. ‘The great cause of 
national division now lay in the state of religious feelings. 
The Protestants were too independent to be reduced to ser- 
vile acquiescence; and the Catholics were too conscious of 
superior strength to tolerate the idea of admitting them to a 
state of equality. The public tranquillity could not be long 
preserved: but the first bloodshed took place accidentally in 
1562 at Vassy, a small town in Champagne, where the Duke of 
Guise happening to pass, his escort insulted a congregation 
of Protestants assembled at their devotion. The lathes re- 
pelled them with stones ; and the Duke, in attempting to quell 
the tumult, received a hurt in the face, on which his enraged 
attendants drew their swords, and killed or wounded several 
hundreds of their opponents. The flame of civil war being 
now kindled throughout the kingdom, each party called in 
foreign aid. Spain, Savoy, and the Pope assisted the Ca- 
tholics; while England and the Protestant Princes of Ger- 
many afforded help to their antagonists. The course of 
operations, at first favourable to the Protestants, was soon 
rendered adverse to them by the talents of the Duke of 
Guise, who defeated them in a pitched battle near Dreux in 
Normandy. The siege of Orleans was the next important ob- 
ject with the Duke ; and the fall of that city seemed inevitable, 
when this gallant but ambitious commander fell a victim to 
the hand of an assassin. ‘The Catholics, discencerted by the 
loss of their ‘chief, became disposed to terms of accommo- 
dation ; and hostilities were suspended in 1563, on a mutual 
agreement to send back the foreign troops, and to grant the 
Protestants the free exercise of their worship on their surren- 
dering to the crown their fortified towns and other strong 
holds. 

In a time replete with so much rancour and cruelty, it is a 
gratification to dwell for a moment on a character that 
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would have done honour to the most civilized period in the 
history of society. 


Chancellor de ? Hopital. —*‘ The birth of Miehel: de l Hépital, 
far from opening the path of promotion, seemed to close it to him 
for ever. His father was a medical man, who was attached to the 
Constable of Bourbon, and had followed him in his flight. Michel 
from his youth had given promise of talents, which were early cul- 
tivated by his father, and were afterward unfolded in the first Uni- 
versities of Italy. His rare endowments seemed to render any 
career easy to him, and he attracted attention as a poet, an orator, 
a lawyer, and a statesman. The brilliancy of his genius and the 
energy of his mind gave a manly character to the first effusions of 
his youth. A thirst for fame, and the love of his country, brought 
him back to France; and his first appearance at the bar was so splen- 
did, that it was in vain that the envious reproached him with being 
the son of an outlaw. Francis I. was not inattentive to the merits 
of a youth so deserving of a place among the literati, the lawyers, 
and the poets whom he collected around him; and De l’ Hopital 
was made a Counsellor of the Parliament of Paris. Though young, 
he was rigid in correcting the abuses prevalent at that time among 
men in office. The ferocious zeal which several of his professional 
brethren shewed against the Protestants disgusted him ; and, wea- 
ried with unavailing attempts to snatch victims from their hands, 
he sought an employment less painful to his feelings. Henry II. 
appointed him president of the chamber of accounts, and soon. 
afterward a privy-councillor. Catherine of Medicis supposed that 
she should find in him a man who, from his unexpected elevation, 
would devote himself entirely to her interests, and would oppose a 
barrier to the ambition of the Guises: while the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, proud of having been his first patron, gave a ready approval 
to the choice of the Queen-mother, and hoped to make him useful 
in the prosecution of his plans: — but De / Hépital, when named 
Chancellor of France, did not consider whether he owed most to 
the Guises or to the Queen-mother ; he remembered only what he 
owed to humanity, to the laws, and to his country. Accustomed 
as-we now are to the maxims of religious toleration, we can scarcely 
imagine the difficulty experienced in the 16th century in concili- 
ating such principles with the authority either of government or of 
the established church. At the same time, it cannot be doubted 
that the common feelings of humanity made many wise and good 
men in those times desire the abolition of cruel punishments; and 
some upright magistrates ventured even to express a wish to that 
effect. Del’ Hépital gave a strong proof of the elevation of his 
mind, by acourse of conduct which served to unite all parts of the 
legislation. ‘That the King might be able to conciliate his divided 
subjects, he aimed at rendering him their common benefactor. 
Too sure in the first instance of not being understood by super- 
stitious people, and equally certain of having to contend with base 
passions which would assume the mask of religious zeal, he took a 
determination never to relax in his efforts, and to allow no influenee’ 
to divert him from his object.’ 
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The pacific councils of De P?Hépital, however, were iit 
supported by his cotemporaries, and every thing in the con- 
duct of the court and the state of parties foreboded a renewal 
of war. When the measures of government appeared to 
threaten the Protestants, their leaders, Condé and Coligni, 
made velhement remonstrances ; and, if these measures seemed 
calculated to favour the Protestants, Guise and Montmorenci 
uttered loud complaints. ‘The peace consequent on the treaty of 
1563 continued during four years: but the Protestants suspect- 
ed that the interval was far from being lost on the part of their 
opponents ; and in particular they gave a sinister interpre- 
tation to the conferences held at Bayonne, between the Queen- 
mother, Catherine of Medicis, and the well-known Duke of 
Alva, the tyrant of the Netherlands. The second civil war 
broke out in 1567, by a spirited but unsuccessful attempt, on 
the part of the Protestants, to get possession of the person 
of the young King. Not discouraged by their failure, this 
active and enterprizing party advanced, with a slender army, 
to the neighbourhood of Paris, fought a battle at St. Denis, 
and, though enable to withstand their more numerous op- 
ponents in a general encounter, found means to excite 
resistance to them in various provinces of the east and 
west. After two years of hostility, the peace of Longjumeau 
was made, on terms nearly similar to those of the first treaty, 
but intended, on the part of the court, as a mere suspension of 
hostilities ; and the insincerity of Catherine was soon evinced 
by a scheme to seize the persons of Condé and Coligni, on the 
failure of which no plan remained but an open recourse to 
military operations. In the battle of Jarnac, the courage of 
the Protestants proved inadequate to resist the superior 
number of their antagonists: but their fortitude in with- 
standing sieges, and their activity in traversing the provinces, 
relieved them from the effects both of this defeat and of a 
second, which was sustained in the plains of Moncontour. 
In 1570, they obtained some successes in Burgundy; and the 
court, having now finally determined to exchange open op- 
pression for a more insidious course, made no scruple in 
concluding with them in that year a third pacification, by 
virtue of which they were allowed not only the free exercise 
of their worship but the retention of several important strong 
holds ; concessions which were designed merely to inspire a 
delusive coufidence. 


_ © The wayward policy and still more the wayward temper of 
Catherine rendered nugatory even the wise advice which she re- 
ceived from Michel de ’ Hopital ; she placed confidence in no one, 
and seemed to trust to nothing but the discord which she herself 
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created. An air of frivolity, or even of gaiety, seemed to pervade 
the beginning of one of the most bloody wars which history records. 
To the chaste and dignified manners of the court of Louis XII. 
and Anne of Bretagne ;—to the less scrupulous but lively gallantry 
of Francis I.; — to the respectful habits by which Henry II. dig- 
nified his homage to Diana of Poitiers ;— succeeded a series of 
amours shamefully transient, and in which, to complete the scan- 
dal, the interests of religion were intermingled. Catherine encou- 
raged these proceedings, and formed out of them a school of espio- 
nage: her ladies of honour, whom she made a point of having 
both clever and handsome, were instructed to captivate the King 
of Navarre, the Prince of Condé, the Duke of Guise, and in short 
every nobleman who seemed accessible to this kind of seduction ; 
and Coligni was almost the only individual who resisted it. The 
most treacherous councils were given from lips professing the 
purest affection, and the ground of future impeachment was laid in 
the bosém of pleasure. In point of religion, the fashion at court 
was to imitate the indecision which the Queen affected on all 
matters of faith. It is to be presumed that she felt, at the bottom 
of her heart, that Italian incredulity of the :6th century, which 
denied the existence of all moral obligation and even of a divine 
being : but it suited her purpose to appear sceptical only in certain 
points of doctrine. 

‘ Catherine had the most elegant court in Europe; for, on 
occasions when circumstances forbade her from indulging in 
magnificence, she supplied the want of it by her talents and able 
management. When about to give an entertainment on the eve of 
or immediately after some unfortunate event, she acquitted herself 
as cheerfully as if all was going on prosperously; and the greater 
her dislike to particular individuals, the greater was the attention 
which she lavished on them. She increased the number of her 
maids of honour to one hundred and fifty ; and several of these 
young ladies were of illustrious families, though many of them had 
no other claim to her choice than their beauty and attractive man- 
ners. They danced with infinite grace in ballets composed by the 
Queen: they performed little operas and plays ; and they figured 
in pantomimes which they composed themselves, taking for their 
subjects different episodes of Ariosto and Boiardo. The Queen was 
a remarkably good rider, and her maids of honour, following in 
her train, exhibited a brilliant cavalcade: they were even accus- 
tomed to run the ring, and to perform a variety of evolutions in 
their hunting parties: — but a taste for these masculine exercises 
did not prevent them from meditating on the topics of love, religion, 
and politics. The court of Catherine partook at the same time of 
Amadis de Gaul and of Machiavel. A romance which paints in 
the most artless and pleasing manner the imaginary perfection of 
chivalry, and a book in which the lessons of political depravity are 
given with unblushing assurance, were there held in equal esti- 
mation. While it professed to abhor heretics, the court was in 
the constant habit of consulting astrologers ; and the most respect- 
able among the maids of honour were those who yielded to a sincere 
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attachment under promises of marriage, which were not eventually 


kept: the rest had intrigues without affection, and acted generally 
under the direction of the Queen,’ 


France now enjoyed tranquillity during two years; an in- 
terval passed by Catherine and her deceitful son in attempts to 
gain the confidence of the Protestants, and to allure their 
chiefs within the walls of Paris. With this view, young 
Henry of Navarre (afterward Henry IV.) was united in 
marriage with a sister of the King, and a pretended plan of 
operations in defence of the Protestants of Holland became the 
ostensible object of disunion at court. Nothing short of this 
scheme could have disarmed the suspicions of Coligni ; whose 
ardour kindled at the hope of rendering his countrymen in- 
strumental in asserting the free exercise of the reformed 
worship. After his arrival at Paris, he was daily employed 
in arranging with the minister the plan of the campaign; and 
his son-in-law, the young and amiable Teligni, was invited 
to partake familiarly of the juvenile amusements of the King. 
At last came the celebrated Massacre of St. Bartholomew : 
on the fatal night of the 24th of August (1572), the signal was 
given by the midnight tocsin; and the slaughter, com- 
mencing with the veteran Coligni, soon spread over the 
streets of Paris. The mind tarns with horror from the 
scene, and is impatient to seek relief in recording an instance 
of escape from this dreadful accumulation of murder. 


‘ Amid these long continued horrors, we find only one 
example of a generous enemy. Vesins, a man of family in 
Gascony, had a mortal difference with a gentleman of his neigh- 
bourhood, named Regnier; the former was a Catholic, the latter 
a Protestant ; and both were in Paris at the time of the massacre. 
Vesins entered the house of his enemy, followed by several armed 
persons. ‘* Cruel man,” said Regnier to him, “ it was you that I 
expected ; avail yourself of a moment so favourable to give effect | 
to your resentment; I have commended my soul to God; 
advance and strike the blow.” Vesins said in answer, ‘* Follow 
me, and mount the horse which I have brought for you:” Regnier, 
surprized, but not tranquillized, did as he desired. Vesins had re- 
ceived from the King an order to go to Cahors; he made Regnier 
pass for one of his suite, withdrew him thus from the capital, and 
travelled with him above 300 miles without an explanation. 
Regnier, more and more disquieted, saw himself brought to the 
vicinity of his own chateau; and, as they drew near to the avenue, 
Vesins stopped short: ‘* It is time,” said he to his antagonist, 
“‘to bring your uncertainty to a close.— You have given me 
cause of offence ; and satisfaction is to be received by me, not as 
an assassin but as a man of honour. Now that you are in 
security, and near your castle, we can settle our differences ; the 
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Opportunity is in your hands.” —‘ What I, my dear Vesins,”’ 
replied ter, ** could I commit such an abuse of your generosity ! 
Is it = that I could still see an enemy in my deliverer ?/ 


_ Complete your kindness by bestowing on me your friendship.” He 


then endeavoured to throw himself into his arms: but Vesins, while 
he proved himself magnanimous, chose to appear unfeeling, and 
only replied, “ All that I ask of you is to acknowledge that you 
had formed a wrong estimate of my character.” On saying these 
words, he macle off at full speed.’ . 


This frightful massacre was so far from producing the effect 
expected by the court, that it was a signal for all the Protestants 
in France to arm, and to rouse all their brethren in Europe to 
their support. On the other hand, it increased among the 
bigoted Catholics the dangerous influence of Henry of 
Guise, son of the first Duke, who had been the main instru- 
ment in the direction of the massacre. Charles 1X., under 
whose sanction it had been perpetrated, was cut off in 1574 
in the flower of youth, by the effects of intemperance, and 
amid the torments of remorse. His brother, Henry IIL, 
educated in the same school of perfidy, did not scruple to 
make, in 1576, a treaty with the Protestants; by which he 
affected to guarantee to them the free exercise of their re- 
ligion, and an unreserved participation in civil rights : com- 
pleting the whole by an absolute disavowal of the dreadful 
day of St. Bartholomew, and by a reversal of all the legis- 
lative acts consequent on the massacre. ‘The fanatical part 
of the Catholics now deemed it high time to withdraw their 
confidence from so suspected a master, and formed themselves 
into a body which, under the name of “ The League,” proved 
during many years the scourge of their country. The mem- 
bers of this association were extremely numerous, including 
princes, noblemen, generals, prelates, in short all who were 
actuated by the blipd superstition of the age. ‘The main 
support of the league was the bigoted Philip II. ; and its 
executive head, Henry Duke of Guzse. 


‘ The splendid qualities and even the vices of his character 
contributed to render Henry of Guise the powerful head of a party. 
His person was tall, his carriage easy and dignified, and his re- 

ular features shone with all the brilliancy of manly beauty. He 
isplayed equal vigour and skill in all gymnastic exercises. 
Although an adept in the art of dissimulation, his eyes, full of 
fire, seemed to convey a candid expression of either friendship or 
hatred ; and, even when exciting discord, he preserved the ap- 
pearance of a conciliator, or the superiority of an arbiter. His 
pride was concealed by the graceful vivacity of his manners. In 
constituting himself the champion of religion, he affected no de- 
votion but that of a knight and a soldier; while he acknowleged 
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himself to be vindictive, and called revenge the attribute of a 
noble mind. This murderer of Coligni appeared insensible to the 
magnitude of his crime. No repose was allowed to any man who 
had offended the Duke of Guise : but his memory was as tenacious 
of services as of injuries; and his gifts, though conferred for the 
interest of his ambition, appeared always scattered with an easy 
bounty. No warrior in Christendom acquired so much fame for 
any exploit as he gained for his defence of Poitiers, or the victory 
of Dormans ; and, the King of Navarre having as yet only begun 
to shew himself, the palm of bravery was given to the Duke of 
Guise. His elocution united strength and brilliancy ; while the 
depth of his passions, and the activity of his mind, caused him to 
reject as well pedantic ornaments as the childish jeux d’esprit 
which corrupted the eloquence of his age. He listened to 
others with attention, yet always followed his own opinion; he 
marched like a monarch at the head of the princes of his house; 
and they, being all remarkable for their comeliness, seemed at 
the court of France to be the reigning family. Such was the 
appearance of Henry Duke of Guise: but, when we follow him 
in the course of his factious enterprises, we shall often find him 
irresolute, and never shall we be able to ascribe this irresolution 
to scrupulous feelings.’ 


Henry III., with his characteristic versatility, soon forgot 
the obligations of the treaty which he had lately contracted 
with the Protestants, and the war was once more renewed. 
Several years passed without a pitched battle, but the extent 
of local suffering and the loss in desultory warfare were very 
great. The march of a hostile band through the country 
was in those days a much greater calamity than at present, 
the officers and soldiers receiving no regular pay, and ac- 
counting it no crime to extort property of every description 
from the inhabitants of an adverse district. Even the 
virtuous Sully records, without any sense of impropriety, that 
his share of the plunder on one occasion amounted to 1500 and 
on another to 2000 crowns, and the ransom of prisoners was 
altogether a matter of traffic. 


[ To be continued. ] 





Art. XII. Les Parvenus, &c.; t.e. The Upstarts, or the Ad- 
ventures of Julien Delmours, written by himself. By the 
Countess pe GENLIS. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1819. Imported 
by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 1. 


Wi" the fair author of this novel the literary world of Europe 
has long been made acquainted, by various books and ro- 


mances of education, which have circulated widely, if they have 
evaporated easily. She continues to assert the power of amus- 
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ing, rather than of attaching, and will no doubt obtain for 
Julien Delmours that fashionable perusal which makes one gen- 
teel rapid visit, but without repeating the call. The fable of the 
piece is intwined with the course of the French revolution: 
and the hero, born of a confectioner’s wife, becomes the rival 
of noblemen, weds a Marchioness, and marries his sister to a 
Duke. Whatever changes of fortune and condition take 
place among the personages of the epopea, they are accom- 
plished by some one of those political crises which expelled, 
plundered, or murdered the antient nobility, and made a 
scramble of their spoil among the vulgar and the free.‘ We 
cannot stay to give the minute analysis of a story which em- 
ploys a period of more than thirty years; which is certainly 
complex and intricate, without having much design or pur- 
pose; which abounds with personages more than with inci- 
dents; and which offers so many successive objects of atten- 
tion, that no great anxiety of interest is excited by any one, 
and Jeast of all by the truly plebeian, patient, prudent, cool, 
sensible, and selfish Julien Delmours, the hero. 
We translate a striking episode from the second volume : 


‘ The Abbé told me that he was to go in the evening and visit 
one of the Septemberizing assassins; who was dying, and, ac- 
cording to his wife’s account, had given some signs of a re- 
pentance which she hoped might be turned to his everlasting 
advantage. I would fain have persuaded the Abbé not to yo into 
the house of such a wretch, lest some ‘snare should be laid for 
him: but, as he persisted, I begged him at least to take me with 
him, and I put in my pocket a brace of loaded pistols: carrying 
moreover in my hand a stout sword-cane. The hour of ten was 
striking when we knocked at the door of an old house in the 
street Gerard-boquet. We immediately heard the sound of a 
woman’s slippers, who seemed to be lame by the shuffling slow- 
ness with which she approached; and presently we were ushered 
in by a female of hideous figure, who lighted us with a lantern 
along a narrow alley, and then up a remote stair-case into a third 
story. The room which we entered was strangely furnished ; the 
window was mended with paper, and some of the utensils were of 
the most ordinary kind: but a mahogany table stood ia a corner, 
covered with Sevre porcelaine, and a brilliant pendule in a vlass~ 
case ornamented the mantle-piece of the chimney, I conjectured 
that these were stolen fragments of the confiscated property of 
emigrants. A young girl sat in a corner, weeping. This object 
gave me confidence, and I no longer suspected sinister intentions, 
‘«¢ Citizen-vicar,”? said the lame woman to me, ‘ stay here; 
citizen-curate, do you follow me,” said she to the Abbé, aud led 
him to the door of a room behind: but, as I had atten ed in 
order to protect: the Abbé in case of danger, I chase to proceed 
also. » We then entered a large bed-chamber, in which a mien 
object 
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object presented itself; — a tall lean dark man, unshaven, stretched 
on a low bedstead, and grinning as if in the agony of death. 
The whole expression of his figure was horrible: in the occa- 
sional fits of his rage he had flung away his night-cap, and his 
black ruffled hair seemed to stand upright on his head: while a 
bleeding at the nose, which he was endeavouring to staunch, 
and which reminded us of his crimes, had stained both his shirt 
and his arms. As if still employed in the massacres of September, 
he yet was bathed in blood. His wife announced the citizen- 
curate. He shuddered. ‘ Go back again,” said he,.‘‘ there can 
be no mercy for me: with these hands I helped to slay ninety 
priests.”” — * Son,” replied the Abbé, « thank God that he has 
preserved one to give you absolution.” By this sublime answer, 
the irritation of the monster was soothed, his arm relapsed 
gently on the sheets, his physiognomy softened, his eyes were 
filled with tears, and he ventured to raise them towards heaven. 
The holy Abbé, a worthy minister of the God of clemency and 
peace, threw himself on the couch of this wretch, took him in his 
arms, pressed him to his bosom, and by the tenderest exhortations 
called down from heaven into his scared conscience the feelings 
of repentance and hope. On a sudden, the dying man joined 
his hands, shut his eyes, and appeared to pray with the most 
ardent fervour, while tears flooded his cheeks. I saw that he 
was going to confess, and withdrew into the other apartment. In 
half an hour, the Abbé came back to me, pressed my hand, and 
said with an emphatic tone that he was contented. ‘ Admire,” 
added he, “ the Divine mercy. If this unfortunate should re- 
cover his health, man will always be inexorable towards him ;_ but 
a few minutes have sufficed to reconcile him with God. ‘There 
are crimes which nothing expiates below, but which a moment of 
contrition can wipe away in heaven.” We left the house at mid- 
night ; and glad I was to find myself in the street, with the good 
Abbé, safe and sound.’ 


This anecdote, the Countess assures us in a note, is a real 
fact. So much the worse! How should the influence of a 
religion be otherwise than pernicious, in which persons are 
taught to believe that they may atone for long habits of 
criminality by a short-lived death-bed ceremonial, by a. gush 
of tears, or a mouthful of wafer? It is by fixing the hope 
of salvation on something else than confirmed habits of moral 
utility, that the Catholic religion has so generally educated a 
profligate, undisciplined, dangerous, and intolerant populace. 
Unless the religion of the multitude can be changed, France 
will be but little regenerated by the Revolution ; and it_be- 
comes the instructed classes to exact of the Romish priest- 
hood, every where, some approximations to Scripture and to 
common sense. , 

Madame pr GENLIs may be compared with Mrs. Hannah 


More for a jealous orthodoxy of profession, for placing the 
religion 
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religion of the genteel world in a certain intolerance of 
temper towards all those who differ from the established 
clergy, and for treating piety rather as a matter of fashion 
and decorum than as the natural growth of every grateful 
and feeling heart. She is, however, inferior to Mrs. More 
in the art of inculcating that principled value for feminine 
purity which is the ornament of the wife, and the surest 
pledge of domestic felicity: many of the numerous heroines 
in this novel passing unrebuked through very exceptionable 
processes. 





Art. XIII. Voyage fait en 1813, et 1814, &c.; i.e. Travels during 
the Years 1813, and 1814, in the District between the Meuse 
and the Rhine; with Notes anda Map of the Country. 8vo. 
pp: 388. Paris. 1818. London, Treuttel and Wurtz. 

rice 8s. 


THs is not the journal of a traveller, but a collection of 
topographical and other statistical matter, made by a 
French gentleman resident in the country and at the time men- 
tioned in the title-page. So little is said about politics and 
so much about trade, agriculture, past history, and. other 
topics which are open to discussion under any form of go- 
vernment, that we are rather surprized that the author should 
not ‘have given his name to the public; Frenchmen being 
in general abundantly communicative in this respect. 
The country between the Meuse and the Rhine is an irre- 
‘gular triangle, having its apex in the north near Nimeguen, 
and the towns of Aix la Chapelle and Bonn near the respec- 
tive angles of its base. When subject to the French, it was 
called the department of the Roer, from the river of that 
name which rises in its southern extremity, and falls, after a 
course of go miles, into the Meuse at Roermonde. In the 
south portion of the department are a few hills and forests: 
but the rest of the country is level, and the greatest part of 
it, especially in the neighbourhood of Juliers, extremely fer- 
tile. The population is thick, and amounts to 700,000; of 
whom a large proportion are manufacturers, the country 
being equally rich in minerals and in the products of the surface 
of the soil. Iron and lead. are found in abundance, and flax 
is extensively cultivated, so that there is no want of materials 
for either the hardware or the linen-manufactures; while 
woollens and even silk are made in large quantities in dif- 
ferent parts of that province. -Continental manufacturers are 
in general visibly behind the English in the application of 
machinery ; 
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machinery: but those of this department are said to be no 
strangers to the late chemical discoveries, and to the use of 
the steam-engine. The two principal towns are Cologne and 
Aix la Chapelle, both well known in the history of Europe, 
and the former a place of considerable resort for the navi- 
gation of the Rhine. 

After these general communications, the writer enters into 
a variety of local details, such as a description of the country 
around Juliers, Neuss, Cleves, Wesel, &c.; which may be 
both useful and interesting to travellers or to the inhabitants 
of the province, but evidently’ possesses little attraction for 
the general reader. ‘To the latter, the most interestin 
passages are those in which (p. 247.) the author describes the 
measures adopted on the approach ofthe allied armies in 
January, 1814, — the zeal of the Prefect to prevent the inha- 
bitants from suffering by their demonstrations of attachment to 
a lost cause, — and the regret of the people at the approaching 
change of masters. Many of Bonaparte’s officers, civil as 
well as military, were worthy of serving a better cause ; and, 
oppressive as were annual conscriptions and augmented 
taxes, the hardship of these was overlooked on the banks 
of the Meuse and the Rhine from a sense of the imbecility of 
the former government, and of the improvements which 
French activity had introduced in the administration of the | 
country; clearing its remotest parts of banditti, encouraging 
the industry of the people, and opening a wide market for 
their produce and manufactures. These considerations still 
leave on the minds of the inhabitants some regret at their 
recent change; a feeling of which we are apprized from. Eng- 
lish travellers, and other sources, less doubtful than the 
report of this or any French writer. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the late sufferings of the people have been owing 
chiefly to the general stagnation of industry, attendant on a 
sudden change from war to peace; and that the Prussian 
government will open its eyes to a sound policy: permitting 
no insult to the feelings of the people, facilitating the efforts 
of peaceful industry, and lessening by degrees the pressure 
of an enormous military establishment. By such means only 
will it succeed in securing the attachment of the inhabitants 
of the country between the Meuse and the Rhine, and derive 
advantage from the fortunate resemblance of their language 
and customs, which approach much nearer to those of Ger- 
many than those of France. 

In the latter part of the volume, (p.351.) we have a 
curious example of the feebleness of the former government 


of this district. In 1792, several bands of robbers were 
10 formed 
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formed on both sides of the Rhine, and extended the fame 
of their exploits from Strasburg to Holland. These resolute 
depredators did not always takes refuge in forests or retired 
spots, but ventured to occupy villages; and at one time 
(1797) they actually placed themselves in a corner of the town 
of Neuwied, making it their head-quarters, and a point of 
departure for plundering excursions on both banks of the 
river. It was not until 1798 that a proper police and courts 
of justice were established; and a number of these desper- 
adoes, being then arrested, were sentenced to perpetual im- 
prisonment: but, having found means, after a labour of two 
years, to excavate an under-ground passage, they escaped 
from the hands of justice, and had the audacity to resume 
their former practices. A second pursuit now took place, 
and was followed by a second apprehension; the result of 
which was a compact between the local government and the 
court of Russia, followed by the transportation of the whole 
gang to the mines of Siberia. 





Art. XIV. Relation d'un Voyage, &c.; i. e. Account of recent 
Travels in the Provinces of La Plata, by L.C. With a De- 
scription of Buenos Ayres, &c. 8vo. pp.63. Paris. 1818. 
London, Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 2s. 6d. 


H1s pamphlet describes the expedition of a Frenchman to 

Buenos Ayres, where his object was to obtain a situation 
in the army of independence: but he did not succeed accord- 
ing to his wishes, and returned with considerable disappoint- 
ment. Such a state of mind is adapted to give a harsh and 
satirical colouring to any narrative, and may account for the 
incessant dispraise which pervades this relation. It is divided 


into twenty chapters. I. Cause of the undertaking. II. Voyage 
to the La Plata. III. Incident at Monte-Video. IV. De- 
scription of Buenos Ayres. . 


‘ The city,’ says the author, ‘ stands on low ground, and has 
no gates; the streets intersect each other at right angles, and 
are unpaved: so that, in rainy weather, a person can scarcely 
cross a street without leaving a boot or two behind in the mud : 
while, in the dry season, an exquisitely fine and corrosive dust 
gives ophthalmia to the inhabitants, and blindness to strangers. 
Draught-cattle often perish in the streets, and lie to rot there, 
until insects and birds of prey gradually remove the nuisance. 
Skulls of oxen, with the horns on, form the favourite fence of 
gardens. The houses have in general only one story: they are 
built with bricks, for there are no stones in the country: but 


these bricks are so ill-burnt that they bear on the outside a crop 
, of 
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of vegetables, at which the goats tug so as to spoil the wall; and 
within they bear a crop of mushrooms, which: dry-rots all the 
wood-work in the house. A public walk, about a hundred paces 
long, is paved, or rather strewn, with bones of oxen ; the trophies 
of those slaughters which_have founded the prosperity of Buenos 
Ayres. The shambles have been its support. Tigers come into 


the city, and lie down in the shops, as if they felt themselves among 
friends and brethren.’ 


V. Anecdotes of a French officer returned from Chili. 
VI. Treatment of strangers by the government of Buenos 
Ayres. VII. Manners of the inhabitants. VIII. Pampas 
Savages. IX. Soil and productions. X. On the system of 
independence. XI. Government. XII. Troops. XIII. Cus- 
tom-houses. XIV. General reflections, XV. Departure. 
XVI. Tigers at Monte-Video. XVII. Troops of Artigas. 
XVIII. Colonia del Sacramento, and Maldonado. XIX. Ad- 
ministration of Brazil. XX. Return to France. 

This publication is more amusing than trustworthy, since 
it evidently caricatures all that the author saw in South 
America. Still, many scattered observations occur with which 
those, who intend to visit these remote places, may be glad to 
meet. Most of the evils enumerated are such as are common 
to new countries, which naturally disappear with the con- 
densation of populousness and the progress of civil govern- 
ment. | 
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ArT. XV. Lettres inedites de Henri Il., &c.; 7. e. Inedited 
Letters of Henry II., Diana of Poitiers, Mary Stuart, &c. &c. 
From a MS. in the Royal Library. By J.B.Gaiz, Knight 
of the Legion of Honor, &c. 8vo. pp. 68. Paris. 1818. 
London, Treuttel and Wurtz. Price ss. 


M Galt is well known to literary men as the editor of the 
* Philologue, a periodical publication which appears at 
Paris. Here the author has separated from that work some 
unpublished letters of Henry II. of France, Diana of Poi- 
tiers, Mary Stuart, Francis the Dauphin, and other eminent 
political characters of the same period : to which are attached 
translations into modern French, and notes justificatory and 
illustrative. The matter is in general not very interesting: 
but it throws light on several obscure points of history, and 
certainly deserved that minute perpetual commentary, and 
that industrious archzological research, which are every where 
displayed. The national antiquary is a highly useful literary 
character ; he contributes to attach a people to their soil ; and 
to 
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to found on interesting reminiscences of the past a lively 
patriotism in the living world. 

An appendix of engraved autographs contributes to the 
curiosity and illustration of this valuable pamphlet. 





Art. XVI. Altelwold et Clara, &c.; i.e. Athelwold and Clara, or 
the Iron Mountain. By Madame Bartnéttemy Hapor. 


1zmo. 4 Vols. Paris, 1818. Imported by Treuttel and 
Wurtz. Price 16s. 


i 40aMe BartHétemy Hapor here represents the people 

of Sweden, in the fifteenth century, as having the 
manners and habits of the French in the nineteenth; the 
peasants breakfasting on wine, and celebrating all interesting 
events by a dance. Indeed, the present novel abounds with 
obvious improbabilities and puerile incidents. Those patriots, 
who hold discourse with the tyrant Christiern, display an 
imprudent reprobation of his conduct, which is neither na- 
tural nor useful while they are in his power; and, on the 
other hand, they have constant recourse to falsehoods when 
they wish to protect themselves, or to atchieve any other 
purposes. Athelwold, who seems to have been intended ‘by 
the writer for a noble character, has the meanness to conceal 
from Clara his engagement to Eudocia, (vol.i. p. 140.) 
‘ lest, by losing her love, he should expose himself to her 
revenge :’ —but Clara, though highly romantic, may be 
deemed a tolerably interesting personage. 


a 





Art. XVII. Histoire et Procés complet du faux Dauphin, &c.; 
i.e. The Life and Trial of the false Dauphin, with a Portrait. 
Svo. pp.128. Paris. 1818. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


M ATHURIN BRUNEAU, the pretended Dauphin, born to 
May, 1784, of poor parents at Vezins, in the department 
of Maine and Loire, became an orphan at seven years of age, 
and was taken into the house of his sister, who had maton. a 
maker of wooden shoes. This trade he learned of his brother- 
in-law: but, being idle and given to fibbing, he was turned 
adrift m the twelfth year of his age. He then went about 
begging, especially in those departments which partook of the 
insurrectionary spirit of La Vendée, and found means to pass 
for a son of Baron Vezins, who had emigrated. Under this 
title, he was kindly sheltered, clad, and fed by the Viscount- 
eas Turpin de Crissé, who then inhabited her castle of Angrie; 
and, even when she had detected the imposture, the good po! 
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still suffered him to eat with the servants, and employed him to 
keep the pigs. At the age of sixteen, he enlisted or was 
pressed as a conscript into the French army; or, having been 
committed to some house of correction as a vagabond, he was 
suffered to go out on condition of his engaging in a colonial 
battalion. He was shipped accordingly for the West Indies, 
found means to desert at Norfolk in North America, and there 
exercised the trade of a baker, but finally returned to France 
in 1814. A sort of novel had then been recently published 
at Paris by the royalists, throwing out the strange idea that 
the Dauphin, son of Louis X VI., was not. dead, but had been 
smuggled out of the Temple in a basket of dirty linen. This 
work was called The Cemetery of the Magdalen, that being the 
place in which the body of the royal martyr was deposited. 
It fell into the hands of Mathurin Bruneau, who, after having 
been assisted to read it by the Abbé Masouzilet, determined to 
personate this supposed Dauphin, to relate the same story con- 
cerning his early years which had been noised abroad in The 
Cemetery of the Magdalen, and thus to attempt the throne of 
France. He was, however, seized by the police, and con- 
fined in the Bicétre, but visited by many curious persons, who 
gave him money, and raised among the credulous a consider- 
able subscription in his behalf. At length, he was brought 
to trial, the principal facts of his life were ascertained and de- 
fined by credible witnesses, some symptoms of insanity were 
detected, and he was sentenced to five years of imprisonment, 
and to find security for his good behaviour. The volume be- 
fore us is a detailed account of his trial, which has naturally 
excited a very popular interest in France. 

The English reader will be reminded by this transaction of 
the analogous plot of Perkyn Warbeck, who, in the reign of 
Henry VII., pretended to be Richard Duke of York, and to 
have escaped the alleged smothering in the Tower. (See our 
last Appendix, p. 534.) The British imposture, if such it 
were, was better conducted and made a more national impres- 
sion than this French adventure. The facility with which every 
species of instruction is now circulated renders deception 
more difficult, and credulity less permanent, than in the darker 
age which preceded the Reformation; so that talents of a 
higher order, and means of greater ‘efficacy, will henceforwards 
be requisite to produce any momentous effect by the false coin- 
age of majesty.. It may be useful, however, to attend to such 
historic lessons; for it might happen in this country that, on 
the well-known ‘ Delicate Investigation,” pretensions as pre- 
sumptuous as those of Mathurin Bruneau might be founded. 
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France, origin and progress of 
the Revolution in, 2—16. 
138—154. Character of the 
people, 144. Deductions from 
a view of the Revolution, 
153. Its armies and military 
operations in the campaign of 
1801, 489—500. Nobility 
of, history of their revolution- 
ary spirit, 483. Obs. on the 
expenditure and revenue of, 

10. Manners of, as shewn 

in Madame d’Epinay’s me- 
mows, 515-525. 


Nn 2 Friends, 
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Friends, account of some tenets 
of the Society of, 223, 224. 
Friends, a Péem, extracts from, 

248—252. 


G 

Genoa, report on the archives 
of, 465. 

Geology, attempt to make it sub- 
servient to natural theology, 
$2. Of parts of China, and of 
the Cape of Good Hope, no- 
tices of, 367—370. SeeHony. 

Germans, account of their man- 
ners and intercourse, 357. 
Education of, 358. Their 
Universities, 359. The waltz, 
361. Inn-keepers, 362. 

Ghosts, obs. on, 194. | 

Gilby, Dr. on magnesian lime- 
stone, 260. 

Goldsmith, Dr. complimentary 
verses On, 253. 

Gravel, of Litchfield, on pecu- 
liarities in, 268. 

Greatorex, Mr. on the heights of 
mountains, 349. 

Greenland, early visits to, and 
character and manners of 
the people, 63, &c. 

Greg, Mr. on the turnip-fly, 50. 

Grey and Grenville administra- 
tion, observations respecting, 
by Lord Erskine, 331. 

Grignion, M. his report on an 
excavation at Chatelet, 102. 

Guana, or dung of sea-fowls, 
its efficacy as a manure, 45. 

Guise, first Duke of, his perse- 
cution of the Protestants, 
530. Henry Duke of, his 
character, 535. 


H 

Hamilton, Mrs. Elizabeth, bio- 
graphical particulars of, 221. 

‘Havannah, that city described, 
506. 

Hay-rick, improved construc- 
tion of, 49. 

‘Hectic, remarks on, 432. 


Hennah, Mr. on the lime-stone 
of Plymouth, 267. 

Herschel, Sir W. his astrono- 
mical obs. and experiments, 
353- | 

Hoe, among the antients, obs. 
on, 467. 

ae mode of cultivating, in 
Poland, 46. 

Hong-Kong, islanc, geological 
account of, 367. 

Hony, Mr. his geological re- 
marks near Maestricht, 264. 

Hopital, Chancellor de ?, ac- 
count of, 531. 

Horses and oxen, their farming 
utility compared, 49. 

Hove, Mr. on planting trees, 
46. 

Huel Peever mine, on the veins 
of, 257. 

Hulks, or prison-ships, account 
of, 297- 

Hygrometer, ought to be more 
used as a meteorological in- 
strument, 365. 


I and J 

Jackson, General, good cha- 
racter of, 177. 

Java, its inhabitants favourably 
characterized, 116. Not un- 
healthy except at Batavia, 
366. Mineral springs of, 
367. Fruits, 374. Great Bat 
of, 375. Great Snake, 376. 

Jenkins, Capt. his heroic con- 
duct, 170. 

Jesuits, sketch of the history of 
the Order of, 232. 

Incantation, poetic, 184. 

Indians, Chayma, in New An- 
dalusia, account of, 237. 

Infanti, in its mother’s arms, 
poetically depicted, 309. 

Infanticide, in China, obs. re- 
specting, 123. 

Insanity, on the causes and 
treatment of, 186—192. ° 

Inscription, Greek, remarks on, 
463. 

Ipeca 
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Ipecacuanha, different species of, 
726 

Iron, in the Table Mountain at 
the Cape, obs. on, 370. 

Juan Fernandez, story of an 
Indian left on that island, 202. 

Ives, Bishop of Chartres, remarks 
on a letter of, 464. 


K 

Kakava, account of that island, 
380. 

aire. Dr. William, anecdotes of 
and by, 155—163. 

Siseuale obs. on the hill of, 261. 

Kleber, General, remarks on his 
character, 491. 


L 

Ladrone fslands, ingeniously 
constructed canoes of the 
natives of, '204. 

Lambton, Lieut. Col. on the 
measurement of an arc of the 
Meridian, 353. 

Land, on weeding or cleaning, 
48. 

Larch, obs. on, 45. 

Latour d’ Auvergne, anecdotes 
of, 490. 

Lévesque, M., on the Pharma- 
ceutria of Theocritus, 459. 
Libel, obs. on the mode of pro- 

ceeding against, 277. 

Life, human, poetic delineations 
of, 308— 317. 

Life-Insurers, hints to, 220. 

Lime-stone, magnesian, analysis 
of, 260. Plymouth, obs. on, 
267. Bituminous, analysis of, 
268. 

M 

Mac Culloch, Dr. on the moun- 
tain Cruachan, 256. Correc- 
tions in the mineralogy of 
Sky, 258. On the hill of 
Kinnoul, 261. Supplementary 
obs. on Quartz Rock, 263. 
On the roads of Glen Roy, 
265. Ona shifted vein in 
Lime-stone,7b. Onvegetable 
remains in Chalcedony, 7d. 

il 


On colouring matter ina schis- 
tose rock, 265. 

Macdonald, Gen. his operations 
in Italy in 1801, 496. Bona- 
parte’s instructions to, 2, 

Mac Donnell, Dr. on a stratum 
of sub-marine peat, 269. 

Maddoz, Miss, the pugilist, verses 
on, 439- 

Mestricht, geological remarks 
on the vicinity of, 264. 

Mainot pirates, obs. on, 390 

Mangel Wurzel, on the culture 
of, 44. 

Mangostan, of Java, its delicious 
fruit, 374. 

Manure, See Guana. 

Marengo, obs. on the battle of, 


Martin, M. his sensible advice 
to Madame d’Epinay, 520. 

Maurepas, M. character of, 5. 

Medals, of the antients, account 
of, 512. 

Meuse, obs. on the country in 
the department of, 539. 

Mill-stones, memoir on, 4.76. 

Mirabeau, character of, 8. 12; 


13, 146 

Moldavia, account of, and of the 
people, 344. 

Mollusca, remarks on that class 
of animals, 455. 

Money, obs. on, 397-.399- Of 
the Romans, 474. 

Mongez, M. on the earthen-ware 
of the antients, 461. On stone- 
coffins, 7+. .On the pewter 

. of the Romans, 72 On 
Argilla, &c. 462. On the 
Citrus and Thyion of the an- 
tients, ib. On agricultural 
implements, 466. On mill-' 
stones, 476. 

Mont Blanc, verses on the sun 
rising On, 32- 

Moreau, General, his celebrated 
conduct in the campaign of 
1801, 495- Overlooked in the 
applause of Bonaparte, 498. 

Mountains, on the heights of, 


al Necker, 
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N 

Necker, M. his political career, 
6. Biographical account of, 
I 

pr a in Canada, destruction 
of that town by the Ameri- 
cans, 173. 

Night, verses on, 326. | 

Nobility, of France, See France. 

Nosologies, various, accounts of, 
422. 


O 
Oak-timber, on peeling, 44. 
Odin, a poem, extracts from, 39 
ede, Baron D’, his persecu- 
tion of the Waldenses, 529. 
Orang-Outang, account of, 377. 
Ovid’s Epistles, specimen of a 
new translation of, 209. 


P 
Pa er-money; opinions of Dr. 
ranklin respecting,410. Cri- 
minality of forging, 412. See 
also Cash-payments. 

Parallax, See Stars. 

Pastoret, M. on the commerce, 
&c. of the Romans, 473. 475. 

Patara, visit to, 379- 

Peat, sub-marine, on a stratum 
of, 269. 

Ferron, See Anquetil. 

Persecution, parable against, 41 7° 

Pewter, of the Romans, experi- 
ments on, 461. 

Phaselis, remains of that city, 

88. 

Phillips, Mr. on the measure- 
ments of primitive crystals of 
quartz, &c. 262. 

Plague, not to be propagated in 
Persia, 502. 

Plants, Chinese, account of, 372. 

Poland, its state described by a 
recent visitor, 339. 

Pole, North, obs. on the proba- 
bility of a passage by, 77. 

Pond, Mr. on the parallax of 


fixed stars, On cata- 

logues of fixe anti 351. 
Foetuiates, obs. on, by Dr. 

Franklin, 415. The labour- 


ing poor said to receive an- 
nually the whole revenue of 
the nation, 416. 

Porphyritic veins, memoranda 
relative to, 266. In schistus 
and granite, account of, 256. 

Potatoes, See Beatson, See Bur- 
rel. 

Precision, poetical remarks on, 
252. 

Presence of mind, statement of 
remarkable possessors of that 
quality, 163. 

Press, liberty of, discussion re- 
specting, 270. 

Pretender, Charles Stuart, anec- 
dotes and character of, by Dr. 
Wm. King, 157—159. 

Prevost, Sir George, obs. on his 
attack on Plattsburgh, 169. 
174. 

Priest, French, his sensible ad- 
vice to a gay lady, who 
wished to turn devotee, 520. 
Imaginary visit of one to 
a Septemberizing murderer, 
537° 

Prison-ships, account of, 297. 

Profligate Princes, a tale, extract 
from, 185. 

Proserpine .supposed to mean 
Eve, in the Eleusinian sym- 
bols, 286. 

Protestants, their persecution in 
France in the 16th century, 
530. 532. Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, 534. 

Prussia, travelling in, described, 


345- 


Q 
Quakers, See Friends. - 
Quartz, See Mac Culloch, See 
Phillips. 


Quatremére de Quincy, M. on 
the temples of the Greeks and 
Romans, 472. 

Quincy, 
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Quincy, M. de, on antient tem- 
ples; 472. 


R 

Reform, parliamentary, remarks 
on, by Lord Erskine, 331. 

Religion, wars of, in France, 
history of, 526. 

Rennie, Mr. on cleaning land, 48. 

Rhododaphne, poetic description 
of, 179. 

Rio de Janeiro, its fine couutry 
and horrible town of St. Se- 
bastian’s, 115. 

Roads, parallel, of Glen Roy, 
obs. on, 265. 

Romans, antient, memoir on 
their temples, 472. On their 
commerce, &C. 473. 475. 

Roscoe, Mr. on Chat moss, 50. 

Ross, General, his high cha- 
racter, 176. 


S 

Sackett’s Harbour, obs. on the 
attack on, 170. 

Sacy, M. de, on the archives at 
dems, 465. On the worship 
of the calf, 468. 

St. Peter, hill of, near Mes- 
tricht, geology of, 264. 

Samothrace, remarks on the 
mysteries of, 290. 

Sauvages, M. obs. on his Noso- 
logy, 423. 

— practised by American 
officers, 168. 

September, a supposed visit to 
one of the assassins of, 537. 
Sheffield, Lord, his reports on 

wool, 50. 

Shell-marl, on beds of, 264. 

Sidé, its theatre described, 387. 

Silvestre de Sacy, M. on the 
archives at Genoa, on On 
the worship of the calf, 468. 

Sinope, account of, 503. 

Skurray, Mr. on summer-wheat, 

Sky, mineralogy of, corrections 
in, 258. 


Smith, Mr. on the stream-works 
of Pentowan, 266. 

Snake, great, of Java, account 
of, 376. 

Society,.in England and France, 
compared, 148. 

Song, by Dr. Franklin, 420. 

Soul and Conscience, an alle- 
gory, 476. 

Spade, among the antients, me- 
moir on, 467. 

Stars, fixed, on the parallax of, 
346. On catalogues ef, 351. 

clusters of, on their re- 
lative distances, 353. 

Stone-Coffins, antient, memoir 
on, 461. 

Strategy, Principles of, that 
work much praised, 487. 

Stream-works at Pentowan, obs. 
on, 266. 

Sugar, its use in feeding cattle, 





48. 

Sultana Validé, visit to, in her 
last illness, by an English 
physician, 341. 

Summer-wheat, on the culture 
of, 49- 

Sunday, observations on the 
modes of passing, 505. 

Superstition,poetic address to,41. 

Swan-Pan, or Chinese comput- 
ing table, account of, 405. 

Symbols, on the use of, previously 
to the use of letters, 294. 


T 

Tavistock canal, description: of 
the tunnel of, 258. 

Taylor, Mr. on the tunnel of 
the Tavistock canal, 258. 

Tea-plant, its culture at Rio de 
Janeiro, 371. 

Temperature, &c. of the atmo- 
sphere in the Chinese seas, 
remarks on, 364. 

Temples, of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, on the manner of light- 
ing, 472. 

Thanet, Lord, on the use of lime 
against the turnip-fly, 50. 

Theatre, 
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Theatre, antient, at Sidé,. de- 
scribed, 387. 

Theocritus, remarks on his Phar- 
maceutria, 459. 

Tiers Etat, obs. on the assembly 
of, in France, 8. 

Transportation, remarks on the 
effects of, 304. 

Travelling, in Moldavia and in 
Prussia, described, 344, 345. 

Trebizond, account of, 502. 

Trees, on the best mode of plant- 

- Ing, 46. 

Typkaons, indicated by the ba- 
rometer, 365. 


V 


Vase, coloured, remarks on, 
462. 

Vaudois, See Waldenses. 

Vein, shifted, in lime-stone, obs. 
on, 265. 

Vesins, M. his generous behavi- 
our.to M. Regnier, 534- 

Via Mala, that pass described, 
496. 

Vineyards, beautiful, onthe coast 
of Asia Minor, 388. 

Virgil, specimens of a proposed 
translation of, 211—213. 

Visconti, M. on a coloured vase, 


462. ‘On a Greek inscription, 


Ww 

Waldenses, persecution of, in 
the 16th century, 528. 

a Sir Robert, anecdote 
of, 163. 

Waltz, as danced in Germany, 
remarks on, 361. 

Warburton, Mr. on magnesian 
breccia, 260. On beds of 
shell marl, 264. 


Washington, temarks on the at- 
tack on that capital, #73 
—175. 

Whigs and Ultra-Reformers, ob- 
servations on the effect of their 
differences, 330. 

Whistle, paying too much for a 
whistle, Dr. Franklin’s story 
of, 4109. 

White, Mr. on the bark of the 
larch, 46. 

Whitworth, Mr. on the farming 
merits of horses and oxen, 


49- 

Whorlbury Camp, on the strata 
at, 261. 

William, a Mosquito Indian, left 
on Juan Fernandez, story of, 
202. 

Williams, Mr. on the veins of 
Huel Peever mine, 257. 

Witherite, of Shropshire, notice 
concerning, 269. 

Women in France, characteristic 
difference of their manners 
from those of English females, 
g- Their influence in the 
former country, 147. Defam- 
ation of, how far punishable by 
law, 334. In Germany, cha- 
racter of, 360. Their first in- 
troduction at the French 
court, 527. 

Woods, Me on barometrical 
measurements, 269. 

Wool, reports on, 50. 

Wordsworth, Mr. criticisms on, 
132. Poetic extracts from 
his works, 136. 


Y 
Yu stone, of the Chinese, ac- 
count of, 368. : 
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